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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


S ■- 


Totemism and Exogatny 


■ The main facts of totemism, so far aS Aey have been 
reported o« trustw^thy authority ^nd are known to me, . 
have now been laid before the reader.' It "remains briefly . 

ter review, them and to consider, the general conclusions to 
which they poittf. 

I\^o oilfe whe has followed the^preceding survey attentively General 
can fail^to be struck by the general similarity of the beliefs of 7 olemism 
and customs which it ha^ reCsaled in tribe after tribe of a* over the 
men belonging to different races and speakifig different 
languages in many widely distant patts of the world. 
Differences, sometimes considerable differerTces, of detail do "" 
certainly occur, but on the whole the resemblances decidedly 
preponderate and are so many and so close that they deserve 
to be classed together under a common name. ,The name 
which students of the subject have bestowed on these beliefs » 
and customs is totemism, a word borrowed from the language 
of one of the tribes which practises the institution ; and ^ 

while the introduction of new words from barbarous languages 
is in general to be deprecated, there is some excuse for 
designating by a barbarous name a barbarous institution to 
which the institutions of civili.sed nations 006? no anafogy. 

If now, reviewing all thafacts, we attempt to fr^me a general fotemism 
definition of totemism, we may perhaps say th^t totemism is 
an intimate relation which is supposed to exist between a 
group of kindred people on the one side ai^d a ‘species of 


^ Some \vhich to iny 

knowledge too late to lie inscitetl^in 
their proper places will he found re- 


corded in the ‘‘Note''; and Corrections” 
at the en<l of this \oIume. m 
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. natural or artificial objects on the other side, which objects 
are called the totems of the human group. To this general 
definition, which probably applies to all purely toternic 
peoples, it should be added that the sjtfecies of things \riiich 
constitutes a totem is far oftetier natural than Artificial, and 
tbit amongst the ^tural species which are Jeckoned totems 
the great majority are either animals or plants. 

To define e.x-agtly the relation in \14hich toternic people 
stand to their totems is hardly possible ; for exact definitions 
imply exact thoughts, and the thoughts of savages in the 
toternic stage are essentially vague, confused, and contra^ct(»ry. 
As soon therefore'as we attempt to give a precise and detailed 
acctfUnt of totemism we almost inevitably fall into contradic- . 
dons, sifice what vvte may say of the^ toternic sysj:em •of one 
trib^ may not .apply without serious modifications and re- 
strictions to the toternic system of another. We must ccjp- 
stantly bear in mind that totemism is not a “consistent 
philosophical system, the product of e.xact ^kno\\jledgE and 
high intelligence, rigorous in its definitions and logical in its 
« deductions from them. On ihe contrary it is a crude super- 
^ stition, the offspring of undevelope 3 nftinds, indefinite, illogical. 
The inconsistent. Remembering this, and renouncing any attempt 
of*'^an logical precision to a subject which does not admit of 

to hi5 totem it, we may say that on the whole the relation in which a 
fTiOTdsLp stands to his totem appears to be one of friendship and 

and kinship. He regards the animals or plants or whatever the 

kinship «ki 1 ./-., ^ 

as fa^ as totems may be asr his friends and relations, his fathers, his 
possible he brothersi, and so forth. He puts them as far as he can on 
^*!himseif a tooting of equality with himself and with his fellows, the 
totmi"^ members of the same toternic dan. He considers them as 
essentially his peers, as beings of the same sort as himself 
and his human kinsmen. In short, so far as it is possible to 
do sfo, he identifies himself and his fellow-clansmen with his 
^ totem. Accordingly, if the totem is a species of animals he 
looks upon himself and his fellows as animals of the same 
species ; gnd on the other hand he regards the animals as in 
a sense hwman. Speaking of the Central Australian tribes 
Messrs. Spencetj-and Gillen observe : “ The totem of any man 
r j,s regarded, just as it is elsewhere, as {lie same thing as him- 
self ; as a "native once said to us when we were discussing 
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the matter with him, ‘ that one,’ pointing to his photograph * 
which we had taken, ‘ is just the same as me ; so is a * 
ka ngaroo ’ (his totem).” * In these hf-ief sentences the whole 

esseilce of totemism is summed up : totemism is an identifica- 
tion of a man with his totem„whether his totem be arv anirnal, 

a plant, or whaUnot. *, • * 

* # 

Thus it is a serious, though apparently a common, it is a 
mistake to speak oi» a totem as a ,god and to say that it is 
worshipped by the clan. In pure totemism, such as we find totem as 
it among the Australian aborigines, the totem is never a of'jo'ten"'* 
gc4 4 Cid is never worshipped. A, man no more worships 'sm .as a 
his totem and regards it as his god than he worships his ” 

. father and mother, his brother and his mster, and regards 
them afi hi^gods. ^e <»ertainly res[^cts his totem and treats' . 
it with consideration, but the respect and consideration v^ich 
ha pays to it are the same tha,J; he pays to his friends and 
relations ; heneg when his totem is an edible animal or 
plant, *he •omroonly, but not aljvays, abstains from killing 
and eatffig it, just as he commonly, but not always, abstains 
from killing and eating Ijis fi-ends and relations. But to ' 
call this decent respect for his equals the worship of a god . 
is entirely to misapprehend and misrepresent the essence of 
totemism. If religion implies, as it seems to do. an acknow- ~ 
ledgment on the part of the worshipper that the object of 
his worship is superior to himself, then pure totemism can- 
not properly be called a religion at all, since a ^man looks 
upon his totem as his equal and friend( not at all as his 
superior, still less as his god. The system is tho'roughly 
democratic ; it is simply an imaginary brotherhood estab- 
lished on a* footing of perfect equality between a group of 
people on the one side and a group of things (generally a 
species of animals and plants) on the other side. No doubt 
it may under favourable circumstances develop inR a 
worship of animals or pl^ts, of the sun or the. moon, of the 
sea or the rivers, or whatever the particular totgm may have 
been ; but such worship is never found amongst the lowest 
savages, who have*. totemism in its purest fqrm ; *it occurs 
only among peoples who have made a consitlerable advance 
in culture, and accordingly ^ve are justified in considering iV • * 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Austraha^ p. 202. 


r 


r f . 


6 SUMMARY ANV CO:XCLUSION sect, i 

r ^ ^ 

' as a laj:er phase of religious evolution, as a product of the 
disruption and decay of totemism proper.' Hence it is an 
error to speak of true tdtemism as a religion. As I fell into 
that error when I first wrote on the subject,^ and as I^ar 
that my example may have 4rawn many ^others aTter me 
info the ^arfie error, it is incumbent on me to confess my 
mistake, and to warn my readers against repeating it. 

Therojoect The respcct whkh a man owes to his'totem as a kinsman 
which a friend usually prevents him from killing and eating it, 

to his whenever the totem' is an edible animal or plant. But the 
Wnsmui ^ means invariable. Indeed the identiSr*atfOn 

and friend of a nran with his totem, which appears to be the essence of 
prevents totemism, may pea'll the savagef fo adopt a precisely opposite - 
him from ]tne of Conduct toward^ his totemie apimal or .plan". He 
f.atingit, niay kill and ea't the animal or plant for the very purpose of 
H identifying himself with it more completely. For^the savage 
animal or thinks, not without some show of reason, ^that his bodily 
plant ; but substance partakes of the ;iature of the foo4 that he” eats, 
he kills and that accordingly he becomes in a very real sense the 
it"forThr whose flesh he consuffies qr the plant whose roots or 

purposerof fruits he m'isticates and swallows. Hence if his totem is, 
himself ' let us say, a kangaroo, it may become his bounden duty to 
w-itint eat kangaroo fl^sh in order to identify himself physically 
pieteiv.”"' "'■'th the animal. This obligation is recognised and carried 
ou» in practice by the natives of Central Australia ; for they 
think that^ unless they thus convert themselves into their 
^ totems by occasionally eating a little of them, they will be 
^unable ftiagically to multiply the totemie animals and plants 
' for the benefit of the rest of the community.® Further, their 

traditions point back to a time when their ancestors ate their 
totems, not only in small quantities and on rare occasions 
for the sake of acquiring magical power over them, but freely 
and ‘"habitualfy as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world for thorn to do so.'' Such'> custom differs from the 


‘ At the s^ie time even in Australia, 
the classical aland of totemism, some 
germs of a ^totemir- religion may be 
detected. See abovC vol. i. pp. 141- 
i53- difficult i^. It to lay down 

any gr.neral p^o^osition^ as to totemism 
which are not liable to e\cepli<ms and 


restrictions in particular cases. 

^ In my 'Totemism^ published in 
1887, See above, vol. i. pp. 4 sqq. 

See*above, vol. i. pp. 109 sqq.^ 
2 W sqq. 

See above, vol. i. pp. 238 sqq. 
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normal practice of totemic tribes, which is to abstain from . 
killing and eating their totems ; and we have seen reason to • 
believe that among the Australian aborigines it was the older 
custom, since it has ' been . partially retained by the more 
primitives triBes in the centre of the continent, whije it has 
been completelvi abandoned by the mof^ advmnced tribes 
nearer to the sea, who strictly abstain from eating their 
totems.^ . , ^ 

These differences of custom in regard to eating the I’criops 
totem exemplify the inconsistencies of totemism. Which of “’''S'"'’'' 

^ ^ custom was 

th» customs is absolutely the more primitive, it might t.i cat the 
be difficult to determine. One tribe ma\- have adopted the 
. one practice and another tribe the other. Some petiple, tu-ttini was 
thinkirig clijefly of their corporeal relation;»}iip*to theif totems, 
may have deemed it necessary to efit the totemic animus or similarly' 
plants in Order to maintain and strengthen the physical tie Jo eaftheir 
between tFiem, just as many people eat their dead human '■‘■■la-'* 

, V i 1 ^ ^ tions as a 

re]atic5ns ior ^ similar purpose. This was perhaps the mark of 
original»theory and practice of the Australian aborigines, 
and the inference is confirmed by the observation that in im m later 
Australia the custom of eating the bodies of» dead rela- 
tions as a mark of respect and affection seems to have do 
been very widely spread.' On this view g tribe originally 
ate its totemic animals and its human dead from precisely 
the same motive, namely, from a wish to absorb the lif^of 
the animals or of the men, and so to identify the eater either 
with his*totem or with his kinsfolk, betvteen wHbm indeed 
he did not clearly distinguish. Other totemic ‘peoples, 
however, fixing their attention rather on their scJfcial than* — 

on their corporeal relation to their totems, may from the first 
have refused to kill and cat the totemic animals, just as many 
savages refuse to kill and eat their relations. In Australia 
this custom of abstaining from the totem is*common» but 
for the reasons I have ^iven we may infer that it is more , 
recent than the custom of freely eating the totem. The 
motive which led people to abandon the older'ptactice was 
probably a growfhg regard for the social, and a growing 
disregard for the corporeal, side of the toteraic borfd. They 
thought less of themselves as animals and more of thf • * 

^ See above, vol. i. pp. 230 • See below, pp. 260 s///. 
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animals as men. The result was a more humane and 
considerate treatment of their totems, which manifested 
itself chiefly in the refusal to kill and eat the totemic 
animals or plants.^ On the whole th6 new attitude to the 
totem is, kindlier, less crude and savage, than 'the old one ; 
it .shews some corTsideration for the feelings, or supposed 
feelings, of others, and such consideration is invariably a 
mark of a certain erefine,prient of nature. So far, therefore, 
the adoption of the rule that a man may not kill, eat, or 
otherwise injure his» totem probably indicates an advance 
in culture ; it is a step towards civilisation and rgligw^n. 
Similaijjy the abandonment of the old custom of devouring 
deacf relations is ..unquestionably a change for the better, 
fn some' communities the two changc.es may havq, proceeded 
side "by side. ' 

Among the differences which exist between the toterryc 
systems of different tribes one of the most important is 
that which concerns the custom of marri,age. , It' is a 
common, indeed general, rule that members of a «!totemic 
clan may not marry each other but are bound to seek their 
wives and husbands in another clan. This rule is called 
exogamy, and the proposition which has just been stated 
may be put in a'^briefer form by saying that a totemic clan 
is usually also exogamous. But to this rule there are very 
considerable exceptions. Among the tribes in the heart of 
Australia, particularly the Arunta, Unmatjera, Ilpirra, and 
Iliaura, the totemic'clans are not exogamous ; in other words, 
a man is free to marry a woman who has the same totem as 
“himself' ' The same holds true of the Kworafi tribe in British 
New Guinea,® of the Kacharis in Assam,^ and of sc?tne African 
tribes, such as the Wahehe, Taveta, and Nandi ; ® and in regard 
to the numerous nation of the Bechuanas, who are subdivided 
into imany tctemic clans, there is, so far as I am aware, 
no clear evidence that these toten>c clans are exogfamous.® 
However, in such matters little reliance can be placed on 
merely negative evidence, since our information as to most 
totemic tribes is miserably defective. ^"A people whose 

‘ See above, vol. i.'pp. 12 1 -123. 5 above, vol. ii. pp. 404 sq.. 

See above, vol. i. pp. 242 sq. 418 sq., "33. 

® S^e above, ^vol. ii. 43. 55, ih See above, vol. ii. p. 378, and 

^ See below, p. 297. below, p. 304. 
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totemic clans, if vve may call them ,so, were certainly not . 
exogamous are the Samoans. Their families or clans • 

revered each its own species of tilings, generally a species 
of animals or of plants, wiiich the clan carefully abstained 
from killing and eating, Suc*h a practice falls strictjy under 
the general defiaition of totemism which l^have»given abo^^e, 
but it differs from the common variety of totemism in not 
being exogamous. » Further, the traditjens of the Central ^ 
Australian tribes, which I have shewn reasons for regarding 
as on the whole the most primitive of all the Australian 
ab*i^’nes,^ represent their ancestors as habitually marrying 
women of their own totems ; in other words, ihey point 
back to a time when totemism existed* but exogarr^' of 
the totemic groups as yet did not." Indeed, the traditioii* ^ 
of another of these Central Aus^alian tribes, the Sieri, 
relates that the rule of e.xogamy was introduced for the 
express purpose of preventing men from marrying women 
of th6ir c»vn totems, as they had done before.® Taking the Totemism 
practied* and the traditions of the Central Australian tribes 
together we may with some probability conclude that the oWer tii.m 

° , . . . , . , j . . . exogamv 

institution of exogamy is distinct m kind and in origin ^ 
from the institution of totemism, and that among the 
most primitive totemic tribes totemism pfcceded exogamy. 
Accordingly the totemic system of tribes which do not 
practise exogamy may be called pure totemism, and ^he 
totemic system of tribes which practise exogamy may be 
called exogamous totemism. ^ 

.Another people who possess totemism in a pure form ihi-iunk- 
without the admixture of exogamy are the Melaffesians o ^ hd\c both 
the Banks”Islands, and their case is particularly instructive 
because it presents an almost exact parallel to that of the,^nj,^^n„ 
Arunta and other kindred tribes of Central Australia. These 
islanders practise both totemism and e.xogamy rn their purest and moht 
and most primitive fornjf, but like the .Arunta^and their con- 
geners in Central Australia they keep the two institutions i,ke th<- 


^ See above, vol. pp. 242 

251 337 -w- 

- See above, vol. i. pp. 251 sq, 

^ See above, voL ii. pp* 35 °' 352 . 
Of the two versions of this tradr#>n 
which have been recorded by S. Gason 


ami the Tiev. Otto Sieber* respectively, 
the ver',i«»n of Mr. SieberT is to be pre- 
ferred, because a better authority 

than Gason, who^e error on an im- 
portant point he corrected. Seegbo%-#, 
vol. i. p. 14S. 
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Arunm.>n(i perfectly distinct from each other. Their totemism is of the 
most primitive pattern, because their totems are not hereditary 
but are determined for each individual simply and solely by 
the fancy of his or her mother, during pregnancy : their 
exogamy is of the most primitive pattern, because the com- 
munity is bisected. mto two and only two exQgamous classes, 
frorn each which we have good reason to believ'e to be the original and 
primary type of exogamy, the mother of all other exogamous 
systems.^ But while the Banks’ Islanders have pure totemism 
and pure exogamy, -they do not mix the two institutions 
together; in other words^ their exogamous classes a6gu,i<^t 
totemic;, aqd on the other hand their totemic clans, if we 
may' so designate ^he groups of.persons who have the same 
icpnceptibnal tOLen>, are not exoganaou^ that is,- to say, a 
manMs quite free to marry a woman who has the same con- 
ceptional totem as himself." In their general principles, 
~ therefore, the totemic and exogamous systerps of the Banks’ 

Islanders and of the Central Australian aborigines are in 
fundamental agreement ; and taken together they <ttrongly 
- confirm the view that totemism and exogamy, even when 
the)' are both practised by the same people, are nevertheless 
institutions wholly distinct from and independent of each 
other, though in ^any tribes the)' have crossed and blended. 
How the fusion has apparently been effected, in other words, 
ho^ totemic clans have so often come to be exogamous, will 
be shewn in the sequel.® 

Another reason for inferring the radical distinction of 
totemism and exogamy is that, just as totemism may exist 
he r.idicar'Vvithout cTcogamy, so on the other hand exogamy may exist 
without totemism. For example, a number df tribes in 
ism and Sumatra and other parts of the Indian Archipelago, the 
th.at many” Todas of India, and the Masai of Africa, are divided 
peoples .are into i?exogam©us clans which are not, so far as appears, 
totemic. In India especially ther jnstitution of exogamy 
disjoined from the institution of totemism appears to be 


Another 
reasoTi for 
inferrin 


exo'^anious 
v\ itiioiit 
!:x.‘ing 
totemic 


^ See above, vol. i. pp. 272 sqq.^ 
and below, pp. 105^/^. 

- This ver}' imporftint information 
was obtained by Dr. \V. H. K. Rivers 
after account of hi^ discoveries in 
the Banks' Islands (above, vol. ii. pp. 


85-101) had t'een printed off. The 
new inft)rmatif)n entirely confirms my 
conjecture on the subject. See also 
below, pff 286 sq. 

See below, pp. 127 -Y'/- 





very widespread and is shared even, by the pure Aryan . 
peoples, including the Brahmans, Rajputs, and other high • 
castes. As the primary subject of the present investigation 
is totemism, and I am concerned with exogamy only so far 
as it is bound ^up with totgmism, I have made no.atterftpt 
to enumerate all the peoples of the world.who practise exo- 
gamy apart from totemism, although I have not abstained 
from noticing a few such peoples *vho Juappen to be asso- 
ciated, whether by racial affinity or geographical situation, * 
with totemic tribes. But pure exogarny, that is, e.xogamy 
un#a«smpanied by totemism, migljt furnish a theme for a 
separate treatise. . , 

If now we turn to the geographical difffision of totenTism, (i. o- 
whethtfr in.its pure ^or ks exogamous form, we ma>^ observMijJ^j^.[J^j^'^( 
that the institution appears to occur universally amon^ the totemism' ^ 
aborigines^ of Australia, the western islanders of Torres 
Straits, and the,coast tribes of British New G^^'^ea. It is tr.-iim, Ne\^ 
comrnon in one shape or another among the Melanesians 
from tlfe Admiralty Islands on the north-west to Fiji on 

1 T I-, I • . 11-11 Indonesia. 

the south-east. In Polynesia- it occurs among the 1 elew add [n<iia. 
Islanders and in a developed or decayed form among the ^ 
Samoans, and indications of it have been recorded in Rotuma, 

Tikopia, and other islands of the vast arcWpelago or rather 
cluster of archipelagoes which stud the Pacific. It is 
found in a typical form among the Battas of Sumatra and 
less clearly defined among other tribes of Indonesia. In 
India it is widespread, and may well have been at one time 
universal, among the Dravidian races who probably form the 
aboriginal population of Hindoostan ; and it appears to be^ 
shared by ^ome of the Mongoloid tribes of Ajsam.* But on 
the frontiers of British India the institution, or at all events 
the record of it, stops abruptly. In x‘\frica it has been found 'rott'mihru 
among so many Bantu tribes both of the south and the 
centre that we may reasghably suppose it to be characteristic 
institution of the Bantu stock. Beyond the va.st region occu- 
pied by the pure Bantus totemism has been discovared among 
those tribes of mi^ed Hamitic blood, as well as among some 
of those tribes of Nilotic negroes, who border on ’the Bantu 

* For the eviilence of totemism m .\ssam, see above ^^‘I. li p^. 31^ 
below, pp. 295-300. 
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peoples in Eastern and Central Africa. Among the pure 
negroes "of Western Africa the totem ic system is practised 
in more or less normal rfbrms by many tribes of the Slave 
Coast, the Gold Coast, the Ivoay Coast, and Senegambia, 
as ‘well , as by some scattered communiyes * of heathen 
Hausas, whiah stil]*appear like islets above .the rising flood 
of Mohammedanism which threatens to swamp the whole 
of aboriginal Africat, In,North America totemism seems to 
have been universal among the settled and agricultural tribes 
of the East and South ; to have occurred among some of 
the hunting tribes of the ^reat central prairies ; and tj^twve 
been \i'holJy unknown to the much ruder savages who 
occupied the rich *nd beautiful^ country, the garden of the 
^nited States, ^vhich stretches from the Rocky JVIosntains 
to tlft waters of the PacTlic. Further to the north totemism 
reappears among some of the fishing and hunting tribes of 
British Columbia and Alaska, who are eitj;ier hemmed in 
between the rainy, densely ♦wooded mountains aiKl tlTe sea 
or roam the dreary steppes of the interior. But it •anishes 
again among their neighbours, the Eskimo, on the icy shores 
- . of the Arctic Ocean. In tropical South America totemism 

has been detected among the Goajiros of Colombia and the 
Arawaks of Gutena ; and perhaps it exists among the 
Araucanians or Moluches of Southern Chili. Judging by 
th^ analogy of their kinsmen in North America we may 
surmise that the institution is or has been practised by 
' .. rnany more*tribes of South America, though the traces of it 

among them are few and faint. 

,.Xotem|sni On tlffe Other hand, totemism has not been found as a 
l>een found living institution in any part of Northern Africa, “Europe, or 
mEuropt: Asia, with the single exception of India: in other words, it 

. .ind North t 

Africa, nor appears to be absent, either wholly or for the most part, 
m from <wo of rtre three continents which together make up 

India, nor .the land surfajpe of the Old Worl^ as well as from the 
proved* to ' ^“^j^cent portion of the third. Nor has it been demonstrated 
h.tve been bcyond the reach of reasonable doubt that the Institution 
theli'rynn” obtained among any of the three ,^reat families of 
Semitic, and mankind \fhich kave played the most conspicuous parts in 
families oi history — the Aryan, the Semitic, ^and the Turanian. It is 
ni.ankind true that lelmed and able writers have sought to prove the 
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former existence of totemism both ar^ong the Semites ' and . 
among the Aryans, notably among the ancient Greeks and • 
Celts ; ■ but so far as I have studied the evidence a'dduced 
to support these conclusipns I have to confess that it 
leaves me dftubtful or unconvinced. To a great extent it 
consists of my^s, legends, and superstitions ^bout plajits 
and animals which, though they bear a certain resemblance 
to totemism, may have originatec^ quij^ independently of 
it. Accordingly I have preferred not to discuss the difficult * 
and intricate question of Semitic and Aryan totemism. 

In^J^ body of facts which I have collected and presented 
to the reader future enquirers may find materials for institut- 
ing a comparison between the actual totemism of sa\%gcs 
and the sqpposed vestiges ot it among the dvilised "races o(|» 
ancient or tnodern tTmes. It is pos^!ble that their researches * 

may yet shed light on this obscure problem and perhaps 
finally solve it. I shall be content if I have helped to • 

smooth thp way towards a solution. 

At (he same time I am bcTund to point out a serious The system 
obstacle which the theory of Semitic and Aryan totemism 
has to encounter, and witTi which its advocates appear not empinjed 
to have reckoned. That obstacle is the classificatory system tmemic 
of relationship. So far as the system* of relationship P«'P>es 

‘ appears to 

employed by totemic peoples are known to us, they appear be ciassifi- 

to be without a single exception classificatory, not descriptij,e ; 

and accordingly we may reasonably infer that wherever the of reiation- 

classific^ory system of relationship is absent, as Tt is among 

the Semites and the Aryans, there totemism is absent also, v-mme 

It is true that the classificatory system has apparently in'^escn'pti've. 

itself no necessary connection with totemism, and that the 


^ The case f<ir totemism among the 
Semites ha.s been argue«i with his 
usual acumen and learning by W. 
Rftbertson Smith, in his book K^ishi^ 
and Marriage in Early 
bridge, 1885 ; Second Edition, London, 
1903). 

- Am- mg the ntlvocates of Greek 
and Celtic totemism is learned aiul 
ingenious friend M. Solomon Reinach, 
See bis CuUes, Mvthes^ ct Kdi^it ns^ 1. 
(ParU, 1905) pp. 9 sqq.. 30 sqq. :yr. 
G. L. Gomnie has cnllected what he 


believe^ to be relics nf totemi-'in in (lie 
British Elands, .'^ee hiv artu ies “Tot- 
emiMu in iJntain,” At' hui^oqnal 

K.vitzv, in. (18S9) pp. 217-242. 350- 
375 * ['alkloii^ a- an HEtrrha! 

SottniC (Lond-m, 1908), p[). 276 qq. 
^Ir. X. W. Thon?V iia- done the 
same f'T Wales. Ste hw artirle “ I.a 
Survivance du rultc tr“temi<|ue des 
animaux et le'^iTes agiftire-' 'lanN le 
pays d.e (ialles," h\zHr 

diS Rtli^cnu xxxwii. (1898) pp. 29^ 

'' • « * 

347. 
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. two things might, so^far as we see, quite well exist apart. 
f The necessary connection of the classificatory system, as 
I shair point out pres^tly, is not with totemism but with 
exogamy. But to say this is ,on!y to raise the difficulty 
of Aryan and Semitic totemism in another fcrm. For no 
Semitic pec^Ie and no Aryan ' people, except the Hindoos, 
is known for certain to have been exogamous. Thus if the 
theory of Aryan a^^d Semitic totemism is to be established, 
*■ its advocates must shew, not only how the Aryans and the 
Semites have lost that institution, but how they have lost 
the institutions of exogamy and the classificatory sys^m of 
relatiopship as well. 

Totemism *if we e.xclud^ hypotheses and confine ourselves to facts, 

may say tt'oadly that totemism is practised by many 

slmned sav^e and barbarous peoples, the lo\{'er races' as we call 

ehUiied^' them, who occupy the continents and islands of the tropics 

•races of and the Southern Hemisphere, together with a Irffge part of 

North America, and whose^complexion sha5es o£^ from coal 

occupy the black through dark brown to red. With the somewhat 

Trjipics, doubtful exception of a few Mongoloid tribes in Assam, no 

Southern yellow andrOO white race is totJmic. Thus if civilisation 
Henii- » 

sphere and Varies On the whole, as it seems to do, directly with com- 
Vmenca pHxion, increasing or diminishing with the blanching or 
darkening of the skin, we may lay it down as a general 
pigposition that totemism is an institution peculiar to the 
dark-comple.xioned and least civdlised races of mankind 
who are spread over the Tropics and the Southerfi Hemi- 
* sphere, Jbut have also overflowed into North America. 

Totemism *• The fjuestion naturally suggests itself. How has totemism 
been diffused through so large a part of the hurr»an race and 
orisjinated over SO Vast an area of the world? Two answers at least 
mdepend- possible. On the one hand, it may have originated in 
a single centre and spread thence either through peaceful 
intercourse between neighbouring fjieoples or through the 
migrations and conquests of the people with whom the 
institutioij ttTok its rise. Or, on the other hand, it may 
have sprung up independently in many •different tribes as 
a product of dentain general laws of intellectual and social 
^development common to all races of rSen who are descended 
frorS the ^me stock. However^ these two solutions of the 


appears 
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problem are not mutuaTly exclusiv'e ; for totemism may . 
have arisen independently in a number of tribes and have » 
spread from them to others. Thejc is some indication of 
sucli. a diffusion of totenjism from tribe to tribe on the 
North-West ‘coast of Americfl. But a glance at a totefnic 
map of the wSrld may convince us »f the, difficulty, of 
accounting for the spread of totemism on the theory of a 
single origin. Such a theory mi^ht ||j^ve been plausible 
enough if the totemic peoples had been congregated together * 
in the huge compact mass of land whjch under the names 
of^J^rope, Asia, and Africa makes up the greater part 
of the habitable globe. But on* the contrary th^ tribes 
which practise totemism are scattered f^r apart from^ach 
other pver that portion of* the world io \fhich the ocean^ 
greatly pr^ominat?s in area over tf!e land. Seas whifli to 
the savage might well seem boundless and impassable roll 
between ttie totemic peoples of Australia, India, Africa, and 
Amewca. ^ What communication was possible, for instance, 
betweet| the savage aborigines *of Southern India and the 
savage aborigines of North-Eastern America, between the 
Dravidians and the Iroqifois.^’ or again betweat the tribes ^ 
of New South Wales and the tribes of Southern Africa, 
between the Kamilaroi and the Hereto?* So far as the 
systems of totemism and kinship among these widely 
sundered peoples agree with each other, it seems easier^to 
explain their agreement, on the theory of independent origin, 
as the Tesult of similar minds acting alike td meet the 
pressure of similar needs. And the immense seas which Why 
divide the totemic tribes from each other may tuggest 
reason wh)»savagery in general and totemism in particular imgi rod 
have lingered so long in this portion of the world. The 
physical barriers which divide mankind, by preventing the Or.-,uiic 
free interchange of ideas, are .so many impediments to „V\he 
intellectual and moral ^progress, so many ^clogs on the "urM. 
advance of civilisation. We need not wonder, therefore, * 
that savagery has kept its .seat longest in the Sofltly^rn Hemi- 
sphere and in the New World, which may be called the 
Oceanic regions "of the globe ; while on* the* contrary 
civilisation had its eSrliest homes in the great continent^ • « 

area of Europe, Asia, anS North Africa,* whert prinfitive 
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. men, as yet unable to battle vvitTi the ocean, could com- 
- municate freely with each other by land. 

The The history of tojemism is unknown. Our earliest 

t'oten'L'i'/is notices of it date only from the seventeenth century, and 
unknoHii; coifsist of a few Scanty references in the reports»written from 
Irh.is'onw' N(irth Ameiiica b^ Jesuit missionaries among the Indians, 
been Xhe eiglSeenth century added but little to our information 
'in°modern on the subject. It;^was not until the great scientific Renais- 
timesris sance of the nineteenth century that men awoke to the need 

Drobably i i • • i • i t_ 

very 01 studying savagery, and among the additions which the 
ancient made to knowledge not the least imoortan ^ w£ re 

the discoveries of totemism, exogamy, and the classificatory 
system of relatioijship. The discoveries of totemism and 
exogamy were* the work above all of the ^Scotchman 
J. I* McLennan ; the <? 5 scovery of the classificatory system 
of relationship was due to the American L. H. Morgan 
" alone. Unfortunately neither of these great studeiTts appreci- 

ated the work of the other,, and they engaged injoittor and 
barren controversy over it. ' We who profit by thei^ genius 
and labours can now see how the work of each fits into and 
supplements that of the other. The history of the classifi- 
catory system, like that of totemism, is quite unknown ; 
civilised men se^m to have had no inkling of its existence 
till the nineteenth century.* Yet we cannot doubt that 
d^pite the shortness of their historical record both totemism 
and the classificatory system of relationship are exceedingly 
ancient. Of the two it is probable that totemism'is much 
^ the older. For the classificatory system, as we shall see 
*“ presently? is founded on exogamy, and there are good 
grounds for thinking that exogamy is later thandotemism.’ 
Yet ancient A Strong argument in favour of the antiquity both of 
totemism and of the classificatory system is their occurrence 
amofig some of the most savage and least progressive races 
of men ; for as these rude tribes cannot have borrowed the 


as totemism 
appears 
to be. 
there is no 
reason to 


^ Tlie earliest notice of it appears to 
be the one wh^ii the Intlian agent, 
>raj('r J(-hn Dougherty, supplied to 
Major Longbs exploring expedition in 
1819 or iJ^o. above, vol. iii. 

pp. 1 14 A/, But thi-s account was re- 
'‘trict^'d to the Omaha form of the 
system ; Dougherty apparently did not 


suspect that the system was widely 
spread among tlie Indian tribes, much 
loss that it is diffused over a great part 
of the world. ^ That discovery was re- 
served for L. H. Morgan. 


pp. 


See above, pp. 8-10, and below, 
1 1 2 sqq. 
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institutions from more civilised peopl<^, we arc obliged to 
conclude that they evolved them at a level of culture even 
lower than that at which we find •them. Yet it would 
doubtless be a mistake to imamne that even totemism is 
a product of absolutely primitfv’e man. As I have point(?d 
out elsewhere,^ all e.xisting savages are prebably-^far^indeed 
removed from the condition in which our remote ancestors 
were when they ceased to be bestial and began to be human. 
The embryonic age of humanity lies many thousands, 
perhaps millions, of years behind us, and no means of 
rese a^^h at present known to us hold out the least prospect 
that we shall ever be able to fill up this enormous g^ip in 
the historical record. It i^ therefore, only in a relative 
sense, hy comparison with civilised men, 'that wC may, 
legitimately describe any living race of savages as primitive. 
If we could compare these primitive savages with their 
oldest huirf^n ancestors we should find no doubt that in 
the interval the progress of inteljigence, morality, and the 
arts of liljp has been prodigious ; indeed in all these respects 
the chasm which divides the modern from the ancient savage 
may very well be much deeper and wider than that which 
divides the lowest modern savage from a Shakespeare or a 
Newton. Hence, even if we could carr}’ ourselves back in 
time to the very beginnings of totemism, there is no reason 
to suppose that we should find its authors to be truly 
primaeval men. The cradle of totemism was not, so far as 
w'e can ccffijecture, the cradle of humanity. 

At the present time the institution of totemism exists 
and flourishes among races at very different levels of*culture. 
In Australia, it is practised by the rudest of savages, who 
subsist purely by hunting and by the wild fruits of the 
earth, and who have never learned to till the ground or to 
domesticate any animal but the dog. In Torres Strr^ts, 
New Guinea, Melanesia, ^nd I’olj-nesia the tolcmic tribes 
live chiefly by agriculture or horticulture. In North America 
some maintained themselves almost wholly by'tlx; chase 
or by fishing ; mait)' others eked out their subsistence by 
cultivating the soil ; and some, such as the Ptieblo 4ndians, 
were and are husbandmen pure and simple. In Africa 

1 7'Ae SaTf ‘Jf Srr/j/ A/iAir, iLowlon, loo'll. |ip. / iJ/. 
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ar.a mj certain totemic tribe^ such as th*e Herero, the Bahima*and 
peoples some of the Banyoro, are purely pastoral, living on the 
products of their flock%and herds with very little admixture 
of vegetable food. Others unite the occupations of the 
herdsm^an and the farmer, or* live chief!}", like* the Baganda, 
o« the fruite of the ground wfiich they cuftivate. In India 
the range of occupations followed by totemic tribes or castes 
is still greater ; fqjj it ejrtends from hunting and the herding 
* of cattle to agriculture, commerce, and the mechanical arts, 
such as weaving, leather-making, stone-cutting, and so forth. 
From this we may gather that, while totemism no dpubt 
origiijated in the purely hunting stage of society, tnere is 
nothing in the, institution itself incompatible with the 
, pastoral, agriAiltural, even the commercial and ipdustrial 
m<?des of life, since in' point of fact i^ remains* to this day 
in vogue among hunters, fishers, farmers, traders, weavers, 
leather-makers, and stone-masons, not to mentfbn the less 
reputable professions of quackery, fortune-tiling, gnd robbery. 
In some A remarkable feature in the social system of sonje totemic 

tribes**^ tribes is an elementary division of labour between the clans 
there^s which together compose the trftie. Each clan is believed 
arydms^n possess a magical control over its totem, and this magical 
of labour power it is bound to e.xercise for the good of the community, 
the'ctans ; A.S totcms most commonly consist of edible animals and 
but this jjlants, the ceremonies performed by the totemic clans often, 
being if not generally, aim at multiplying these animals and plants 
based on order ^hat they may be eaten by the people" in other 

r»gic, IS ✓ 1. i 

economic- words, the purpose of the ceremonies is to ensure a supply 
ally barren. qJ- fQQ^j* fQj- the tribe. Not, however, that they are limited 
to this function. Other ceremonies are performed to make 
the rain to *fall, the sun to shine, and the wind to blow. 
In short the various totemic clans perform their magical 
rit«s and chant their spells for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the course of nature and 'Rccommodating it to the 
* needs of man. Thus a totemic tribe organised on these 
principles may be described as a co-operative supply associa- 
tion composed of groups of magicians, ^ach group charged 
with th# management of a particular department of nature. 
- - Communities of this sort are best Known to us among the 

tribes of* Central Australia, but they have probably e.x is ted 
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ill ;i more or Ic^s i!c\ eloped form wjierevcr Uitemism has 
flourished ‘ The piineiple on which they are implicitly based * 
is the division of labour, a sound e<*onomic ijrinciple’ w hich 
propcrl)' applied cannot fail to be fruitful of "'orni results ; 
but misapplicfl by totemism to'majjic it is necessarily^ barrffn. 

It is true that in f’oanda, that remarkable* African kinoderm 
where the Jlantu race has touclicd its hiyfli-water level of 
culture, the totemic clans have madp soiiue progress towards 
a s3-stem of hercclitar}- ])rofessional castes or occupations 
based on a division of economic anti fruitful labour between 
thcQ^ Hut wc have onI\’ to examine the tasks assigned to 
the various Haganda clans to perceive that these, tasks 
have nothing to do with tl\cir totems. h'or exanpilc, the 
membecs of one clan have been from -tirfic immemoriai, ♦ 
hunters of elephants.* Hut their totem i.s not the eleiihant, 
it is the reed-buck.' I'he members of another clan have 
been, father and son, smiths and workers of iron for genera- 
tions. -But,their totem is not iroi), it is a tailless cow.' The 
hereditary- duty of another clan is to make bark-cloths for 
the king. Hut tlicir totem is not bark-cloth, it is the otter.’ 

And so with the rest. Thus the superficial resemblance , 
which the totemic sj-stem of the Baganda presents to a true 
economic division of labour is in fact deceptive ; the division 
of labour indeed exists but it is not totemic. 

But if totemism as such has not fostered economk thv’on 
progress directly, it ma\- have done so indirectl)-. In fact 
it might perhaps be argued that accidentally totemism has ii.u.- leii 
led the way to agriculture and the domestication of animals. 
possibly even to the use of the metals. Its claim.s*o these • ''is- 

. . -IT II fi< dll'-slu .1- 

great discoveries and inventions are indeed very slender, 
but perhaps they are not quite beneath notice. In regard 
to agricultuie I have alread}’ [Xiintcd out how the magical ,, 
ceremonies performed b_v the (Ira.ss-sccd clan of the Kai*ish ' 
might easily lead to a rMional cultivation of grass." The m.i.iis, 

Kaitish, like ail the aborigines of .\ustraiia, arc in their \ 
native state totailv ignorant of the simple truth that a seed 
planted in the groTind will grow and multiply. Hence it ni -.y r.o-- ^ 


^ See above, \ui. i. i04-»38. * v I. :i. p. 4 -? 7 ' 

~ See above, v! 11. 5'i5. ^ '' V’-.vf, v-I. n. }- 4^1. ^ 

•’ Ab.hve, vel, ii. p. 40b '■ aS.vc. v -L 1 . , i . 21 4.-2 18. 
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sibiv hj,i\e has never occurred to them to soV seed in order to obtain 

' r 

in'magicai ^ crop. But though they do not adopt this rational mode 
ceremonies of accomplishing thei% end, they have recourse to many 
to make irrational and absurd ceremonies for making the graiss to 
seeds grow. gK)\v and bear seed. Amongst other things the headman of 
tl»e Grass-seed ckn takes a quantity of grass-seed in his 
mouth and blows the seeds about in all directions. So far 
as the Grass-seed Qian’s, mind is concerned, this ceremony of 
blowing seeds about is precisely on a level with the ceremony 
of pouring his own blood on stones, which a man of the 
kangaroo totem performs with great solemnity foj^ the 
purpqse of multiplying kangaroos. But in the eyes of 
nature and in pur eyes the^ two ceremonies have very 
« ^differeHt values. -We know that we may pour our Ijlood on 
stcftes till we die without producing a single kangaroo from 
the stones ; but we also know that if we blow seeds about 
in the air some of them are very likely to sirflc into the 
ground, germinate, and bpr fruit after tSeir kjnd. - Even 
the savage might in time learn to perceive tha,t though 
grass certainly springs from the ground where the Grass- 
seed man .blew the seed about,* no kangaroos ever spring 
from the stones which have been fertilised with the blood 
of a Kangaroo man ; and if this simple truth had once 
firmly impressed itself on a blank page of his mind, the 
Grass-seed man might continue to scatter grass-seed with 
very good effect long after the Kangaroo man had ceased to 
bedabble *rocks with his gore in the vain e.xpeTitation of 
producing a crop of kangaroos. Thus with the advance of 
*" knowledge the magic of the Grass-seed man would rise in 
public esteem, while that of the Kangaroo man would fall into 
disrepute. Erom such humble beginnings a rational system 
of agriculture might in the course of ages be developed. 
Toteniism rOn the Other hand it is possible that people who have 
hap/ihue ior their totems may sonretimes accidentally resort 

led men to to morc effective modes of multiplying them than pouring 
breed thdr Wood OB stoiies. They may in fact capture and tame the 
totemic animals and breed them in captivity. Totemism may thus 
and so' have led to "^the domestication of cattle.^ Unfortunately 

r 

'■ ^^The suggestion that toterai>m may 9 / animals and plants was first, so far 
perhaps have led to fiie domestication as I know, put forward by me in 
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some of the principal totemic areas the world, such as ni,iv liavc 
Australia, Alclancsia, and North America, have been very 
scantily furnished by nature with useful animals which arc 'lomestio.i- 
capable of domestication. .In Australia the only animal 
which the aborigines commouly succeeded in domesticating T.,me 
was the dog, and the wild dog is a toterrv in manvt tribes.’ 

But there is nothing to shew or to suggest that the ami Torres 
domestication of the dog is due t<T the —exertions of Wild 
Dog men. It is true that ceremonies for the multiplication 
of wild dogs were performed by people who had wild dogs 
for tfeir totems, but these ceremonj’es appear to have been 
but little calculated to produce the desired result : at the 
best they were charactcrisedaby absurdity ‘and at the worst 
by obscenita-.' SimiJarl}' in the wcitern "islands of Toj-re? * - . 

Straits there was a Dog clan, the members of which were 
supposed to understand the habits of dogs and to exercise 
special control c*'er them;’’ but in what the.se endowments 
consisted does not appear, and tiiere is nothing to indicate 
that they included the art of taming and breeding the 
animals. 

Again, we hear of an Australian medicine-man who Tnm« 
had lace-lizards for his personal totem or guardian spirit 
and who accordingly kept a tame lizard; and we read of Australia 
another medicine-man who had a tame brown snake for his 
familiar.'* Both snakes and lizards of many kinds a'e 
common ^totems of Australian clans;'’ both arj,imals are 
eaten, and ceremonies are performed for the multiplication 
of snakes ; *’ but the natives seem never to have thought of 
keeping and breeding them for food. One cause which may 
have operatSd to prevent such an idea from ^irossing their 
minds might be sheer ignorance of the way in which 
animals are propagated ; for ignorant as man}' of the 


Tottiuism (see above, vol. i. 

It ha> since been developed by Di. F. 
B Tevons { to the Hi >!orv cj 
London, iSo6, pp. 113 
210 f'/'/d and Salomon Reinach 
[Cidlcs, Mythes tt /xc'iiyToH, i. Pari'’^, 
1905, pp. 86 sgq. ). 

^ Spencer and Cdllen, 

Tribes of Central Au-tralia, p. 768. 

- See above, vol. i. pp. 209. 359 st. 
That the obscene ccremonv '\as in- 


tended to multiply do^-. i.s e\pre'.sly 
athrmed ; that ilie absurd one \sa.< so 
de'ii^ned i- not e\[nes?Iy aflirmed but 
b hiirhlv itrobablc. • 

‘ See altove, voi. n. p. 9. 

^ Above, V'> 1 . i. jA. 407. 

*' Spencer ana GillenT N'rtiiern 
Tubes cf Central Au-tuiiia, pp. 770 y. 

^ See above, i. pp. 222 
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Australian tribes are. of the mechanism of propagation in 
• the human species they could hardly understand it better 
in the lower animals.* But the childish improvidence of 
these low savages might sufficQ, without any deeper cause, 
to'exclyde from their thoughts ^the notion of rearing animals 
aiTd cultivating pfSnts for food. A race which has never, so 
far as appears, laid up stores of food in a time of plenty to 
serve as a resoura* in «. time of dearth was not likely to 
provide for a comparatively distant future by the domestica- 
tion of animals and the cultivation of plants, two processes 
which require not only fpresight but self-abnegation in 4 lliiose 
who f)ractise them, since it is necessary to sacrifice an 
immediate gain, whether in the^shape of seed or of breeding 
, • iinimalS, for the sake a remoter proiy: in the /uture. Of 

tha? foresight and that self-abnegation savages at the level 
of the Australian aborigine^ appear to be incapable. 

Tame In North America, as in Australia, ^he only animal 

N°orth" which the aborigines befjpre the coming of the 'whites 
America, regularly tamed was the dog. The animal was ocoesionally 
one of their totems;’ and the annual burnt -sacrifice of 
, a white dog at the New Year was the most solemn 
religious rite of the Iroquois.- But the sacrifice had nothing 
to do with totemism, for the dog wa.s not an Iroquois 
totem, and the animal appears to have played but an 
issignificant part in the life and religious beliefs of the 
American Indians. They sometimes ate dog’s flesh at a 
^ banquet, 5ut they reared the animals only for the purpose 
of the chase.® The enormous herds of buffaloes which 
* roamed *the great prairies furnished the wandering Indian 
tribes with a ^reat part of their subsistence, btft the animal 
was never tamed by them. 

Tame In Africa nature was far more bounteous to man than 

.vfnca, steppes of Australia or even in the plains and 

especi.uiv forests of North America. Besid^ the profusion of vege- 
Bantu table food \jith which she spread a table for him in the 
peoples. wilderne^, *she provided him with an abundant supply of 


> For some examples see vol. iii. 
pp. 44 , ;S,- 79 . • 

^ 2 L H. Morgan, Mague of the 

Iroqmois (Rochester. 85 1), pp. 207 
sq., 215 sqq. 


^ Charlev.ix, Iltsloiye de la Nouvelle 
f ranee, v. 176; Th. Waitz, Anthro- 
pologie 9er Maturze/ier, iii. (Leipsic, 
1^62) p. 87. 
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animals capable of bcin^ broken in to jii- service, nor did he 
fail to take acK’anta^e ot his opportunities, Tlic Bantu 
peoples are pre-eniincnth- breeders •of cattle; w ith ‘ mail)’ 
cjf them the care of their herds is an absorbing- pursuit and 
they lavish fheir affection oh the animals. Accoia lin^ly 
some totemic tribes in Africa, sucli as the Herero, W'ahelee, 
Bahima, and 15anyoro, are inainh- or exclusively herdsmen, 
and their totemic taboos refer iiv gres-t measure to the 
different kinds or the different parts of their cattle.' But 
these pastoral peoples appear to have owned their herds from 
timf^mmemorial, and the mode in which their forefathers 
acquired them is totally forgotten. At least I 4° not 
remember to have met with.any tradition . to the effect that 
a totemic regard for wild cattle was the -motive which led, 
them to capture and domesticate the ancestors of iTicir 
present herds. Be that as it may, we can hardl)- doubt that 
the extraordinar^v richness of the African fauna and flora, 
as contrasted with the comparative meagrencss of animal and 
plant lije in Australia and North America, has been one 
of the chief factors in rai.sing some of the totemic tribes 
of Africa to a higher level of culture, both material and 
political, than was ever reached b)' the .Australian aborigines 
or the North .American Indians. In these respects totemic 
society touched its highest points in the despotic kingdoms 
of Ashantee, Dahomey, and Uganda. . 

When we turn to the u.scfiil metals the advantage is The 
again found to be with tlie natives of .Africa as* compared 
with their totemic bretiiren of .Australia and Nrirth .America. 

The .Australian aborigines knew nothing of the mi^als ; the^;r.pi>er 
North .American Indians were indeed acquainted with 
copjrer, which occurs abundantly in a virgin ^tate abciut 
Lake .Superior and in some parts of North-West .America, 
but they marie little use of it e.xcopt for ornament, u*iics.s 
we reckon among its uses the cmplovmcnt of large copper 
plates or shields as a species of currency.' In .Africa on 
the other hand iron has been worked by the Halves both 

^ See al>o\e. vi.I. i; ]'.p, 35S, ,62 
V-- 404 • 5 -53'^ • 

- See ab->ve. a-'I. in. ] p. 4S. 2Q2. 
with the ri'-.ie .-n p. 263. A' fo 


A’ 1 Jva cf-mvire W. H. 

■ -J UK'/ i: 

(L -nibrn, KS70 . p. 477. ^ 
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of the negro and of^the Bantu stock time out of mind;' 
, indeed a competent authority ha.s lately argued that tropical 
Africa is the land from* which the art of working the metal 
spread in the course of ages to Egypt, Western Asia, and 
Iron m E^jrope." Iron is the totem 'of a Bechuana fribe ; but far 
fndia^ fr^im being smit^is by profession the members of the 
tribe are actually forbidden to work the metal.® Further, 
we have seen th#t arpong the Baganda the hereditary 
' smiths belong to a clan which has for its totem not iron 
but a tailless cow,^ an animal of which the relation to 
smithcraft is far from obvious. In India iron is a totgjja of 
an Oraon clan, and members of the clan may never touch 
Gold and iron with their tongue or lip,s.'' Again, gold and silver 
I'nd^a. " • common 'totems in Iniia ; members of a Gold 

claf. are sometimes 'forbidden to wear certain golden 
ornaments, and similarly members of a Silver clan are 
sometimes forbidden to wear certain silver ornaments.® 
These things do not suggest that mankind is in any way 
indebted to totemism for the discovery either* of the 
useful or of the precious metals. Indeed they rather 
indicate a religious awe, approaching to positive aversion, 
for iron, gold, and silver ; and such a feeling is hardly 
compatible with the business of an ironsmith, a goldsmith, 
or a silversmith. 

If totemism ^ On the whole, then, there is little to shew that totemism 
has contributed anything to the economic progress of man- 
to foster kind. Stfil from the nature of the case evidence would be 
progress, hard to obtain, and from its absence we cannot safely con- 
it has don# clude thfit the institution has been as economically barren as 

something , ^ ^ 

to stimu- it seems to be. With the possible exception the Battas 
late art. Sumatra, no totemic people has ever independently 

invented a system of writing/ and without written documents 


^ Th. Waitz, Aft//iroJ>o/c:^ie der 
^ Natiin'oRer^ ii. (Leipsic, i860) pp. 
97 3S5 sq. ^ 

- von^Lii^chan, “ Eisentechnik 
in Afrika,’’ Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie^ 
xli. (1909) pp. 22 sqq. 

^ Sec ahoye, volf ir p. 374. 

^ See above, vol. ii. p. 497. 

^ See above, vol. ii. p. 289. 

^ See above, vol. iif pp. 231, 232, 


245)/7o, 271, 272, 277, 2S0, 295, 
296. 

^ It true that a Cherokee Indian 
inventetl an alphabet nr ^yllabary of 
his native lar^uage. but he naturally 
borrowed the idea of it from the whites. 
See above, vol. iii. p. 1S4. As to the 
written language of the Battas, see 
af^ve, voi. li. p. 1S5. The origin of 
their alphabet appears to be unknown. 
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what accurate rccurds could there be oC events so remote in 
the past as the discovery of the metals, the domestication of 
animals, and the invention of agriculti*re ? But while totem- 

ism lias not demonstrably qnlargcd the material resources 
or increased the wealth of its^votaries, it seems unquestion- 
ably to have done something to stir in thefn a sense^of aft 
and to improve the manual dexterity which is requisite to 
etnbody artistic ideals. If it was noCfthe rf.other, it has been 
the foster-mother of painting and sculpture. The rude draw- iiic 
ings on the ground, in which the natives of Central Australia 
depici^^with a few simple colours their totems and the scenes 'ii iwing- 
of their native land,* may be said to represent the gcr*n of 
that long development which zander liappicr skic.s blossomed •'u-tr.ih.in-. 
out into thg frescoes of Michael Aijgelo,' tKe cartoons of • . 

Raphael, the glowing canvasses of Titian, and the uneartlily 
splendours of Turner’s divine creations. And among these 
same primitive sa^-ages totemism has suggested a beginning 
of plastic as well as of pictorial art ; for in the magical cere- 
monies Illicit they perform for the multiplication or the 
control of their totems they occasionally fashion great images 
of the totemic animals, sometimes constructing out of boughs ^ 
the ef¥igy of a witchetty grub in its chrysalis state, sometimes 
moulding a long tortuous mound of wet sand into the like- 
ness of a wriggling water-snake." Now it is to be observed 
that the motive which leads the Australian aborigines tc> 
represent their totems in pictorial or in plastic forms is not a 
purely aesthetic one ; it is not a delight in art for art’s sake. ^ 

Their aim is thoroughly practical ; it is cither to multiply 
magically the creatures that they may be eaten, or to*rcpress * 
them magically that they may not harm their votaries. In 
short in all such ca.ses art is merely the handmaid of 
magic ; it is employed as an instrument by the totemic 
magicians to en.sure a sujT|)ly of food or to accompli.sh sdfne 
other desirable object. Thus in .Australia as in many other M.tgic the 
j)arts of the world magic may with .some sho\y of reason 
be called the nursing mother of art. ' * o .m 


^ See above, vol, i. pp. 106. 223, 
On the relation of -kucIi mapical j»ictures 
to the orit^nn i f .\rt. ■'ce M. Saiomor^ 
Reinach, ‘‘l/Art et la r, 


A/i'/a’cv, f‘ /iV.V.jVt’*,-, 1. iP.^ris 1905) 

pp. 125..//- 

- See al>o\e, i, pp. 

1 44 -■/. 
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The We may suspect that the use which magicians make 

proh'iution images in order to compel the beings represented by 
of images them,' whether animals, or men, or gods, to work their 
probably practice \\;hich the Hebrew legislator 

directed h'kd it! view when he penned the commandment : “ Thou 
the1r"use stialt ;iot make" unto thee any graven image, or any 
m magic likencss of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is 
in the earth ben«ath, »or that is in the water under the 
earth : thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them.” ^ The theory of Renan, that this command- 
ment had no deeper foundation than the reluctance vjwch a 
tribe-of nomadic herdsmen would naturally feel to encumber 
themselves and their beasts wUh a useless load of images on 
. .their wanderiftgsf se^s scarcely a sufficient ^explanation. 
Wtiy solemnly forbid men to do what a simple regard for 
their own personal comfort and convenience would of itself 
prevent them from doing } On the othej: hand magicians 
of old really believed that by their magical images, their 
ceremonies and incantations, they could compeHthe gods 
to obey them ; and in ancient Egypt, for example, this 
^ belief did not remain a mere theological dogma, it was 
logically carried out in practice for the purpose of wringing 
from a deity boons which he would only stand and deliver 
on compulsion.® These black arts of their powerful 
•neighbours were doubtless familiar to the Hebrews, and 
may have found many imitators among them. But to 
deeply religious minds, imbued with a profound sense of 
the divine majesty and goodness, these attempts to take 
heaven^By storm must have appeared the rankest blasphemy 
and impiety^; we need not wonder therefore "that a severe 
prohibition of all such nefarious practices should have found 
a prominent place in the earliest Hebrew code. 

Toi-iiiic '**Hf totemic art exists at its lowest stage among the 
itrhii'hrot* aborigines of Australia it may 'ne said to have attained 
its highest ^development among the Indians of North-West 
ani!'ng roe r\mcric«, rTotabl}' in the gigantic carved and painted totem- 
in-ii.ins posts, of whiTh specimens may be seen *n our museums and 


r F. Uena.n, Jl^sfcire dii peitp:e 
flratx i. 45-7. 


^ For some eviilence, see The Golden 
Second Ltiition, i. i6 jy., 66 
- 7 -" 443-446. 
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pri\-ate collections. Among these In*lians the Ilaidas ofofXonh- 

the Queen Charlotte Islands appear to have surpassed 

fellows both in the profusion and ii? the skill with which o^p'-uAiiy 

11 -11- 1-1 /- • t * ‘T-'i'Cini; the 

they depicted their totems on.their houses and furniture, tneir n.iKia^ 
tools and wearing apparel, as jvell as on their own p^rsonsT' 

No noble family of the Middle Ages perhaps ever bj^zoneti 
its crest more freely on its castles, its equipages, and its 
liveries than these savage.s blazoned theS- totemic animals 
in crude colours and grotesque forms on their multifarious 
belongings. Yet for all this gay fantastic display it would 
seem^hat the spirit which first animated totemic art was 
dead among the Haidas. There is no hint that atheir 
blazonry served any other propose than that of decoration, 
or at most%of family or legendary lystory. 'So far as we, • 
know, these Indians never turned totemic art to the account 
of totemic ^magic, never carved or painted images of their 
totems for the {yirpose of multiplying or controlling the 
creatures in-the interest of man. , 

On tiae growth of religion the influence e.xercised by influenceof 
totemism appears in some societies to have been considei- 
able, but in others, perhaps in most, to have been insignificant, growti^of 
In the first place, as I have already observed, pure totemism 
is not in itself a religion at all ; for the totems as such are not totemism 
worshipped, they are in no sense deities, they are not pro- . 
pitiated with prayer and sacrifice. To speak therefore of » m its 
worship of totems pure and simple, as some writers do, is to 
betray a serious misapprehension of the facts. Amongst the 
aborigines of Australia, who have totemism in its oldest and fr„,,,;i5hip 
purest form, there are indeed some faint approaches to a 
propitiation, smd hence to a worship of the totems." Unt 
the process of evolution has been cut short b\- the advent 
the whites, and the tendency towards a totemic religion in ,x dan .md 
Australia accordingly re.jTiain.s abortive. Religion always ',aim,ais 
implies an inequality between the worshippers and the or thijigs. 
worshipped ; it invohes an acknowledgment, whether tacit or 
e.xpress, of inferiority on the part of the worship'pers ; the} 
look up to the objects of their worship as to a superior oidet 
of beings, whose favoiy they woo and w ho^se anger the} 
deprecate. But in pure totqfnism, as I have ^already pointed •• 

* See above, vol. in. pp, 28S 177. - .''ee above, vol. 1, pp. 144 V' 
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out, no such inequality exists. On the whole the attitude 
of a man to his totem is that of a man to his peers ; the 
relationship between tflem is one of brotherhood rather than 
of homage on the man’s side and of suzerainty on the 
sTde of the totem. In short,, pure totemism is essentially 
(femoc^atic ; it i/, so to say, a treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship concluded on equal terms between a clan and a species 
of animals or thing's ; the allies respect but do not adore each 
other. Accordingly the institution flourishes best in demo- 
cratic communities, where the attitude of men to their 
totems reflects that of men to their fellows. It may s»rviv"e, 
indeed, even under despotic governments, such as Ashantee, 
Dahomey, and Uganda, but ilr is not at home under them. 
It breathes freel}' so say, only in th,e desert. » 

And as in practice the institution of totemism is most 
compatible with democracy, not despotism, so in ^theory it is 
most compatible with magic, not religion ^ since the mental 
attitude of the magician , towards the natural 'and super- 
natural beings about him is that of a freeman to his equals, 
not that of a subject or a slave to his lords and masters. 
Hence three characteristic institutions of totemic society, of 
which aboriginal Australian society may be taken as a type, 
are totemism, democracy, and magic. The decay of any 
one of these three institutions seems to involve the decay of 
the other two. Primitive society advances simultaneously 
from democracy and magic towards despotism and religion, 
and just in proportion as despotism and religion wax, so 
totemism wanes. Though to many civilised men the 
person^ and intellectual freedom implied by democracy 
and magic piay seem preferable to the perstsnal and in- 
tellectual subordination implied by despotism and religion, 
and though they may accordingly incline to regard the 
exchange of the former for the^ latter as rather a retro- 
gression than an advance, yet a broad view of history will 
probably sg;tisfy us that both despotism and religion have 
been netessary stages in the education of humanity and that 
for analogous reasons. Men are not born equal and never 
can be made *so ; a political constitution which professes 
thpir natural equality is a sh^. Subordination of some 
kind is essential to the very existence of society ; there 
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must be a government of some kind, tlje inferior must obey 
the superior ; and the best form of government is that in • 

which folly and weakness are suborciinated to wisdorfi and 
strength. Despotism seldom or never fully satisfies these 
conditions and* therefore it is seldom or never a really good 
government. But it fosters the essential habit of subordin»- 
tion to authority, of obedience to the laws ; the laws may be 
bad, but any law is better than none^ the .^vorst government 
is infinitely preferable to anarchy. Thus at an early period 
of social evolution a certain measure of despotism may serve 
as a j^holesome discipline by training men to submit their 
personal passions and interests to those of another, ^ven 
though that other be a tyrant ; for a habit of submission and 
of self-sacri^ce, once formed, may more easily be diverted • , 

from an ignoble to* a noble object than a nature iffi- 
accustomed to brook restraints of any kind can be broken 
in to make* those concessions without which human society 
cannot holt! together. Reluctant submission to a bad 
governmejit will readily be exchanged for willing submission 
to a good one ; but he who cannot subordinate his own 
wishes to the wishes of his fellows cannot live either under a 
good government or under a bad ; he is an enemy to society 
and deserves to be exterminated by it. 

Reasons like those which justify the existence of despot- Temporary 
ism at a certain point in the history of man’s relations to hise^j 
fellows may be adduced to justify the existence of religion ' a? rt-cog- 
at a certain point in the history of man’s relations to the man s 
world at large. The imperious attitude of the magician 

^ ^ t r 1 * ' canccin the 

towards nature is merely a result of his gross ignorance unTver^e. 
both of it and of himself ; he knows neither the im.mea.sur- 
able power of nature nor his own relative weakness. \\ hen 
at last he gets an inkling of the truth, his attitude necessarily 
changes ; his crest droops, he ceases to be a magician wid 
becomes a priest. IMagic'has given place to religion. The 
change marks a real intellectual and moral advance, since it 
rests on a recognition, tardy and incomplete thougla it be, 
of a great truth, to 'wit, the insignificance of man s place in 
the universe. The mighty beings whom the* magician had 

^ By religion I here mean not an^ the abstract, hut rnercly religion a^it 
ideal religion as it may he conceited in has aciu.aily exi-teo in In-tor). 
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treated with lordly d^isdain the priest adores with the deepest 
• humiliation. Thu.s the intellectual attitude fostered by 

religibn is one of .-yThmission to higher powers and is 
analogous to the political attitude of obedience to an absolute 
raler which is fostered by despotism. The two great changes, 
therefore, from democracy to despotism and from magic to 
religion, naturally proceed side by side in the same society. 
Develop- The conclusions thus reached on general grounds are 

totemisni confirmed by an examination of totemic society in different 
into re- parts of the world. At its lowest level in Australia totemic 
*Me°anesia society is dcmocratical and magical. At higher levels in 
Melanesia, Polynesia, America, and Africa it becomes more 
and more monarchical and rehgious, till it culminates in the 
, r absolute monarchies and bloody religious ritual of Ashantee, 
iTdhomey, and Uganda. In India its natural development 
has been in large measure checked and obscured by contact 
with races which are not totemic ; hence it is hd'rdly safe to 
take Dravidian totemism into account in an, attempt to 
arrange the totemic soc”ieties of the world in,^ a series 
corresponding to their natural order of evolution. If now 
we look about for a stage of religion which may reasonably 
be regarded as evolved from totemism we shall perhaps find 
it most clearly marked in Melanesia and Polj-nesia, where 
answering to the religious evolution of gods there has been 
^ political evolution of chiefs. The family and village gods 
of Samoa embodied in the shape of animals, plants, and 
other species of natural objects are most probabTy nothing 
but somewhat developed totems, which are on the point of 
' sloughfiig off their old shapes and developing into anthro- 
pomorphic deities.' A more advanced phas^ of the same 
metamorphosis is exhibited by the village gods of Rewa in 
Fiji, who have definitely .slipped off their animal envelopes 
biX: still possess the power of resuming them at pleasure, in 
other words, of transforming thefflselves back into the birds 
or beasts out of which they have been evolved.- Similarly 
in the island of Yam, between Australia and New Guinea, 
two totemic animals, the hammer-headed shark and the 
crocodile, had ''blossomed out into heroes named Sigai and 
» , IVIaiau, and their animal origin was'’kept a profound secret 

^ See above, vof. li. pp. i66 y^. - See above, vol. ii. pp. 139 sq. 
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from women and uninitiated men, though in their sacred 
shrines the two worshipful beings were still represented by • 

the images of a hammer-headed siiark and a crotodile 
respectively. To these heroes prayers were put up and 
offerings of food were made, dances were danced, and sonA 
sung in their honour. In short, in tho island of Yam 
totemism had definitely passed into a rudimentary religion.' 

In other parts of the world the ^volution of religion on in Xoitii 
totemic lines is less apparent ; indeed for the most part the 
evidence of such an evolution is almost wholly wanting. In vltv little 
Xortl^West America the Raven hero, who plaj-s a great pa-rt 
in the mythology of the Indian tribes, may very well Jiave i-im h.-is 
been originally a raven totem„since the bird is certainly one 
of the chief totems of this region. ^ But. apart from this region. ^ 
instance it might \?c hard to mention a single \orfli 
American Indian god or hero for whom a totemic pedigree 
could be n*iade out with any high degree of probability. 

Indeed if w,e except the disputable and disputed figure of 
the Great^Spirit, the theology of tfie American Indians north 
of Mexico is almost as meagre as that of the Australian 
aborigines or, at a higher level of culture, the nomadic ^ 

Semites.- Yet to this general rule there is a significant 

exception. The Pueblo Indians, who unlike all other 
Indian tribes of North America subsist exclusively by 
agriculture and dwell in what may be called fortified towns, 
possess a copious mythology and an elaborate ritual. Thus 
they used* to be to the wild Apaches and NavaRoes who 
prowled in their neighbourhood what the agricultural 
Semites of the Babylonian cities were to their wandering * 
kinsmen the gedouins of the desert. In both cases we see, 
on the one side the godly well-to-do denizens of called 
towns leading a .settled comfortable life through the cultivation 
of the soil, with a comparatively developed art, a gffod 
larder, a well-stocked pkntheon. and a regular cycle of 
religious ceremonies ; and on the other side, roving bands of 
lean, hungry, empty-handed barbarians, with little art and 
less religion, who loOk up from afar with mixed feelings of 

• 

^ See a^’ove, vol. ii. p[^- iS-3il- Ihstcite 'lit d hrazt, i. Jo -oy., ^ ^ 

- On the poverty of the theology 43 sq. ^ • 

the nomadic >001110". "Ce K. Renan, 
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disgust, wonder, and, envy, at the high-piled masonry of the 
fortresses and at the well-fed burghers pacing the ramparts, 
their 'portly figures sharply cut against the sky. A vagrant 
life seems to be very unfavourable to the creation of deities. 
But while the Pueblo Indians believe in m^ny gods and 
^ddesses and celebrate their pompous rites in harlequin 
masquerades an3 solemn processions, there is little evidence 
that these tribal deiiies and their rituals have been 
evolved out of the totems and totemic ceremonies of the 
clans.^ 

In Africa also the links which might connect a developed 
panl^ieon with a rudimentary totemism are almost wholly 
wanting. The theology of tlje Bantu tribes, especially of 
such of them as have remained in the purely pastoral stage, 
a^Jpears generally to be of the mos? meagre nature ; its 
principal element, so far as we can judge from the scanty 
accounts of it which we possess, is the fear *or worship 
of dead ancestors, and though these ancestral spirits 
are commonly supposed* to manifest themselve^ to their 
descendants in the shape of snakes of various kinds, ^ there 
is no sufficient ground for assuming these snakes to have 
been originally totems.® Of all Bantu tribes the Baganda of 
Central Africa have made the greatest progress in material 
and mental culture, and fortunately we possess a full account 


* ^ Sec above, vol. iii. pp. 227 sqij. 
It is true that the Navahoes now have 
a somewhcif elaborate religion with 
gods and ceremonies resembling in 
some respects tho.se of the Pueblo 
Indians. • But good authurities are of 
opinion that the worship has been at 
least partly borrowed by them from 
more civi ised and settled tubes. See 
Washington Matthew s , Navaho Legends 
(Boston and New York, 1S97), pp. 
33 Amongst the Navahoes, aj, 

amongst so many peoples, lehgion is 
a reflection of social life, the gods are 
the gigantic ^adow’s cast by men. 
On this subject the ob'iervations of 
Dr. Washington Matthews 
Legends, p. 33) may be quoted. He 
says: “The relig^n of this people 
reflects their .social condition. Their 
gfV'-ernment is denj.ocratic. There is 
no highest chief of the tribe, and ail 


their chiefs are men of temporary and 
ill -defined authority, w’hose power 
depentls largely on thei» personal in- 
fluence, their orator)’, and their reputa- 
tion for wisdom. It is difficult for such 
a people to conceive of a Supreme 
God. Their gods, like their men, 
stand much on a Ie>^l of equality.’” 

“ One of the chief documents on 
this subject is I)r. Henry Callaway's 
A'elt^ious System of the Atnaziilit, Part 
11 .^ Amatongo. or Ancestor irorshf 
as ^istin^ amon-j; the Amazulu (Natal, 
Capetown, and London, 1869). See 
also J. Shooter, I'he Kafirs of Natal 
and the Zntu Country (London, 1S57), 
pp. 16 1 .5^/. ; G. M‘Call Theal, 
Records of South-Eastern Africa^ vii. 
(London, 1901) pp. 399 sqq. ; 
Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir 
^London, 1904), pp. 85-95. 

^ See above, vol. ii. pp. 388 sqq. 
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both <jl their toteiiii.-im aiul (jf tlicir theology derivcil from 
the of the best-informed natives b\' a hitjhl}' competent 
scientific investigator. ‘ Now it is hi”*il\' si^nifcant that not .ViiP' iiftii.' 

one of the numerous tocJs and q-otitlcsscs of the Bananda 
pantheon appears to have been developed out of a, toteiTi. "'ii io'ixoi 
Almost all the Batjanda totems are animals or plauts, bht 
chiefly animals. ’ But the national Ba^anda gods (lurlubarc) '“''■n''- 
are not animals or plants-, nor do t^iey c.\hibit any afflnit}' 
with animals or plants in myth and ritual, Tlie legends 
told of these divine beings rei)resent them as human in 
character ; they marry wives and beget cliildren and act in 
other ways like men and women, though thej- are sujiposed 
to be endowed with supcrhuiwan [rowers. One of them, for 
e.xamplc, najned Musoke is the god of. the rainbow, thunder, r 
lightning, and rain. Another, named Dungu, is tlic god of 
the chase and aids the huntsman wflio worships him. 

Another, called Kaumpuli, is tlie god of plague ; and 
another, named Kawari, is the ^'od of small-pox. The 

goddess iiagawonya, wife of Musoke, has [rower over the 
grain and the croirs ; and the god Kagcra be.strrws offsjrring 
on women. .-Ml the national .gods and goddesses had their 
temples, where they received offcring.s and gave oracles by the 
mouth of inspired mediums, uflio in their fine frenzy were 
believed to be actually possessed by the deities and to ,s[reak 
with their voices. In like manner the spirit.s of all the dead 
kings of L’ganda were worshi[rpcd at their tombs. Each 
king in R^is lifetime [rrepared a statel}’ liousc m which ■'"W'- ^ 

his spirit was to reside eternall\- after death. The house 
was larger and more commodious than any wifleh he 
occupied in life ; for what after all are the few short years 
which he might ()ass, a living man among the living, to the 
eternity which lie must s[)cnd among the dead Accordingly, 
like manv other people in many countries and in many a'es 
of the world, the kings of L’ganda took more thought for 


’ The (iLdniicl Ba^nnda 

totemi'sm which we '»we to the re- 
searchc-;; •>{ the Rev. fohn Ro-'Coe ha-: 
already been laid before the rea<Ier 
See above, %ol. ii. pp. 472 ://T His 
account of the {cu/n^in-) of the- 

Ba;^anda remains m maniiscnjtt. bor 
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a preliminary n - mc'. of ibti-u, see hi^ 
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the long, long to-morrow than for the brief and fleeting 
to-day. If they did not lay up for themselves treasure in 
heavdn, at least they Iftid it up in places where they thought 
it would be reasonably safe upon earth, and wher.e they 
lioped to benefit by it when they had shuffled off the burden 
of the body. Irr the temple-tomb of a Baganda king were 
regularly deposited, not indeed his body, but his lower jaw- 
bone and his navel-string ; and there on a throne, screened 
by a canopy and fenced off from the approach of the vulgar 
by a railing of glittering spears, these mortal relics were laid 
in state, whenev'er his subjects came to hold an audienge with 
theii^ departed monarch. There he communed wdth them 
through his inspired medium-, the priest ; and there, sur- 
rounded by his wives., and nobles, who dwelt either in the 
t 3 mb or in adjoining houses, he maintained a shadowy court, 
a faint reflection of the regal pomp which had surrounded 
him in life. When his widows died thejr were replaced by 
women from the same clans, and thus the dead king con- 
tinued to be ministered to and to be consulted as, an oracle 
at his tomb from generation to generation.' 

Now these temple-tombs of the kings of Uganda appear 
wor^hipof 1^0 be nothing more than greatly enlarged and glorified 
deadkint;.-. examples of the little huts (masabo) which the Baganda 
havegroMH regularly erect near the graves of their relatives for the 
'accommodation of the ghosts. At these small shrines, some 
dead com two Or three feet high by two feet wide, offerings of food, 
goners clothing, and firewood are made by the survivors, and beer 
probable is poured on the ground to slake the thirst of the poor souls 
14 00™°' the>rave.- But if the temple-tombs of Baganda kings 
of the great are merely enlarged editions of the ghost-huts of Baganda 
Baganda commoners, is it not possible that the temples of some of 
gods are the national Baganda gods (bahibare) have the same origin ? 

merely ... - 

dead men m^other words, may not some of these national gods be, like 

deified 


^ See above, vol. ii, pp. 469 sqq. 
I have also drawn on the manuscript 
materials aof the Kev. J. Roscoe. which 
he has placed at my disposal. For a 
similar worship of dead kin^s among 
another Bantu peofde. the Barotse, see 
below, pp. 306 sq. 

From the Rev. J. Roscoe's papers. 
Compare his article, “Further Notes 


on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,’’ Journal of the Anthropo- 
lo^ical Institute^ xxxii. {1902) p- 76. 
These masaho curiously remind us of 
the mastaha of the ancient Egyptians, 
which were sepulchral chambers built in 
grave^rds for the service of the dead. 

-See A. Etmarv, Aej^vpten ttnd Aegyp- 
tisekes I.eben im Altertum, pp. 419 sqq. 
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the worshipful spirits of departed kiirgs, nothiup' hut dead 
men deiflc.-d ? In point of fact \vc have the best of evidence 
that the great war-god Kibuka, one Tjf the chief deities of 
the Baganda, was once a in«in of flesh and blood : ft>r his 
mcjrtal remains, consisting of, his jaw'bone, Iris navel-string, 
and his genital organs, were obtained a fewv years ago from 
the priest who had carefully buried them when the god’s 
temple was burned by the Mohammedans, and they are now 
preserved in the -Ethnological Museum at Cambridge.' 
When this instance is considered along with the worship 
of the deceased kings, about whose humanity there can be 
no doubt, it becomes highly probable that many, if not ^11, of 
the great national gods of the Baganda are simply men who 
have been raised to the rank of deifies after their death or 
possibly even in their life. The inference is confirmed oy 
the tradition that the greatest of all the Baganda gods, 
Mukasa, was a brother of the war-god Kibuka, and that 
two other powerful deities, Xende^and Musoke, were sons of 
Mukasa > for if one of the divine brothers, Mukasa and 
Kibuka, was once a man, as we know him for certain to 
have been, a presumption is raised that the other brother 
and his two sons were originally men also." In short, it 
would seem that the principal element in the religion of the 
Baganda, as perhaps of all other Bantu tribes, is not 
totemism but the worship of the dead. At the same time 
it is to be remembered that besides the gods of th^ Baganda 
nation there are gods of the clans, and it is possible that 
some of these clan gods may once have been totems. Yet 
no positive evidence of their totemic origin appears to be 
forthcoming. - For example, there is a python god, but he 
is worshipped, not by members of the I’j thon clan, but by 
members of the Heart clan ; which seems to shew that the 
worship of the serpent has originated (juite independently of 


* Rev. J. “ Kibuka. tht- 

War God of the I'a^antla,” mi. 

(1907) pp, i6l*l66. Loniparc above, 
vol. ii. p. 4S7. 

^ For the reLuion.'-hip of Mukasa 
and Musoke, see the Kev. ]. Rmscoc, 
“ Kibuka, the War God of the 
Baganda,’’ vii. (igoy) p, ibi. 


^^he^c "e are told that Kibuka and 
h)s brother Muka'>.i arc tiio two principal 
god of the Baganda; their du)U]e v.a> 
on one of inlands of the Lake 

Virt«»ria." That the two national 
deitie> Nende antT Mu'-v>ke aie tradi- 
tionally -aid to have been -.dn, «>! 
Muka-a, I learn *from Mr. ib->sc#e's 
unpublished [•ajfer-. 
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totemism.^ Hence, ,as I have already pointed out,' the 
example of the Raganda should warn u.s against the 
a.ssunTption that toterfiism normally and almost necessarily 
develops into a worship of anthropomorphic deities with 
sacred _animals and plants for their attributes. In Uganda 
we find both totems and anthropomorphic deities ; but the 
anthropomorphic deities have not, apparently, grown out of 
the totems, they are siraply deified dead men. At least, this 
is quite certain for the kings and equally certain for one of 
the greatest of the national gods. 

The true negroes of the coast of Guinea have in like 
manacr a system of totemism and a highly developed 
pantheon ; but there is little to shew that the deities of the 
pantheon have been gvolved out of totems. Tdius among 
tile Tshi-speaking negroes of the Gold Coast each town, 
village, or district has its local spirits or gods, generally 
malignant in character, who appear to be personTfications of 
the chief natural features of the neighbourhood, especially 
such as e.xcite the curiosity or awe of man, irg,press his 
imagination, and threaten his existence. Such are the rivers 
and streams, the hills and valleys, the rocks and the forests, 
the giant trees which fall and crush the passer-by, and not 
least of all the roaring surf and the stormy sea, which 
swamp the frail canoe of the mariner and drown him in the 
depths. The deities of these natural objects are ordinarily 
conceived in human shape, some male, some female, some 
black, some white, and many of gigantic size. CTTferings of 
food and drink are made to them : priests and priestesses 
have clthrge of their worship and sometimes profess to have 
seen the divine beings in person.' Besides these local 
deities, who may be numbered by tens of thousands,^ a few 
general deities are worshipped by whole tribes or groups of 
trites in common ; but they also are imagined to be of 
human shape, and there is nothing to indicate that they 
were formerly totem.s.^ It is true that .some of these Tshi 


* Sec above, vol. ii, pp. 500 j.//- 
- Ab>'W, vol. ii. 504. 

^ A. I>. Fill', rh> Tshi-^pt akiu^ 

A/' /.;< C'\j t (LcjiiJon, 

1SS71, pj). \2. 17, 34 39'7S. 


^ ..V. r>. fJh's, 77/i' Ewt-speakiii:^ 
r.rpkrs of tho Sux:\ Coa^'t (London, 
1S90), p. 25 

A.- H. Ellis. J h’' 

Pr-op,,, nt th, Coa 4 , pp. 17, 
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gods and goddesses, whether local or "general, have certain ^ 

species of sacred animals or birds ^associated with them. 

Thus crocodiles are sacred to the river gods Prah and Ahah 
and to the river goddess Katarvviri.' Driver ants, which 
march in armies, are sacred t« Tando, the chief god'of the 
Ashantces and of the northern Tshi-speaking tribes"; and 
these insects may not be molested by their worshippers.^ 
Water-wagtails are sacred to the god Adzi-anim and point 
out to his adorers where to dig in order to find good water, 
of which the deity himself is the local provider.^ And 
antelopes are sacred to Brahfo, a popular god who dwells in 
a gloomy hollow of the forest near the town of IMankas'sim ; 
hence no worshipper of Brahfo ma}- harm an antelope or 
eat its flesl*.'' But «none of these "acred animals appe^ * 
to be totems. On the other hand it might plau.sibly be 
held that among the P'we-speaking tribes of the adjoining 
Slave Coast the Jocal worship of leopards, crocodiles, and 
pythons ha? been evolved out of, totemism, since all three 
of these animals are totems of lAve clans.' However, it 
is quite possible that the worship has had an independent 
origin. P'or the most part the gods of the Ewe-speaking 
peoples appear to be cither local deities like those of the 
Tshi-speaking tribes, that is, personifications of particular 
natural features of the country, or else general deities, that 
is, personifications of certain great aspects or forces of 
nature, sy,ch as the sky, the lightning, the raiubow, the 
sun, the ocean, small-pox, and the reproductive principle 
in mankind.'' But these deities are to all apj^earance 
independent of totemism. 

On the nliole, if we may judge by the accounts which 'thus m 
we possess of totemic tribes in Africa and America, we can 
hardly help concluding that their religion or at least their t.jt. mi-m 

iSool. i.p. jl 

Much v.sluahic irif-irniatinn to ihc * 
religion <)f the I'.wo is cuni.Hne<l 

m the work «*r the (ieriti.tn luissjiinar)’ 

J. S]»uTh, l^'t. - S.h.'/;, //;, (Ikrlin. 

19061, bat lotem^ an<l toteiiiisni arc 
not Ml much nurUionci in it, a 
'ignilicant oniis-^n.n whicli sheWs how « ^ 

small a {wr: the i:»-*i' uti'-tn pla\s in*the 
reliMi. jUs lirb erf tht ^c-'dIc. 


^ A. Ik Ellis, y-k r 
/Vc/A. <f th. C,<:d L\a d p|.. 33. 65. 
67. 

“ A. 11. Kills '/-k I>. 3"^* 

A. Ik Eilw. ('/. iif. IK 40. 

* A. Ik Kilts, A/', ,1', jip. 33 64. 

See above, vol. ii. pji. 5S3-5S7. 

« A. Ik Elliw /Ih yrcr-y.rcbv,- 
^ oj t'-if Sta'.’t Ci.T/ tl,< n«tcjr.. 
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theology has been little affected by their totemism ; totemic 
animals and plants sh^w few signs of blossoming out into 
gods and goddesses ; in short, totemism in these regions 
has been nearly as barren theologically as economically. 
This conclusion agrees with the result of our study of the 
Australian aborigines, who along with the most fully developed 
system of totemism known to us exhibit only a few rudi- 
mentary germs of a theologj'.' 

If totemism has apparently done little to foster the 
growth of higher forms of religion, it has probably done 
much to strengthen the social ties and thereby to serve 
the (tause of civilisation, which depends for its progress on 
the cordial co-operation of mefi in society, on their mutual 
tyjst and good-will, Mid on their readiness to -subordinate 
done much their personal interests to the interests of the community. A 
together in society thus united in itself is strong and may ,furvive ; a 

and'^ha- society rent by discord and dissension is \v£ak and likely to 

thus served perish either through internal disruption or by the impact of 
purpose other societies, them.selves perhaps individually waker, yet 
since in tiv Collectively stronger, becau.se they act as one. The tendency of 
' totemism to knit men together in social groups is noticed again 
union is and again b_\- the writers who have described the institution 
andvi'ctlirv, f^om personal observation. They tell us that persons who have 
dn,unioii i, the Same totem regard each other as kinsmen and are ready 

weakness i r • i t ^ 

and (iefedt befriend and stand by one another in difficulty and 

loteniNni danger, indeed the totemic tie is sometimes deemed more 
-tior thf binding than that of blood. A sense of common obligations 
common responsibility pervades the totem clan. Each 
responM- member of it is answerable even with his life for the deeds 
whiloT every oth(^ member ; each of them resents and is prompt 

to avenge a wrong done to his fellows as a wrong done to 
himself. In nothing does this solidarity of the clan come 
out^morc strikingly than in the law of the blood feud. The 
common rule is that the whole of a clan is responsible for a 
homicide committed by any of its members, and that if the 
manslayer himself is for any reason beyond the reach of 

‘ See almvf. i. pp. 141-153. his article, “ Remark^; on Totemism.” 

f’rofes'^or L. H. Fylor protested Jcurnal of the A)ifhropoi'‘'^iraJ Institute^ 

a^o tlie exaggeiated estimate xxviii. (1800) p. 144. With that 

whThh some writers ^ave formed of the prote't I entirelv afiree 
reli^i i'i> miportanee t«f totemism. See 
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vengeance, his crime may and should be visited by the clan 
of his victim on any member of the murderer’s clan, even ^ 

though the person to be punished i?iay have had no’ hand 
whatever in the murder.’ To civilised men it seems unjust 
that the innocent should thus be made to suffer for tlTe 
guilty, and no doubt, if we regard the matter from a-j3Urely 
abstract point of view, we must affirm that the infliction of 
vicarious suffering is morally wrong and indefensible ; no 
man, we say, and say rightly, ought to be punished except 
for his own act and deed. Yet if we look at the facts of 
life as they are and not as they ought to be, wc can hardly 
help concluding that the principle of collective responsibility, 
with its necessary corollary (s>f vicarious suffering, has been 
of the gre^fest utility’, perhaps absolutely" essential, to the • 
preservation and well-being of society. Nothing else, prob- 
ably', could^ have availed to keep primitive men together in 
groups large enough to make headway against the opposition 
of hostile communities ; in the struggle for existence a tribe 
which attempted to deal out even-handed justice between 
man and man on the principle of individual responsibility’ 
would probably have succumbed before a tribe which acted 
as one man on the principle of collective responsibility. 

Before the champions of abstract justice could have ascer- 
tained the facts, laid the blame on the real culprit, and 
punished him as he deserved, they must have run a serious 
risk of being e.xterminated by their more impetuou.s and less 
scrupulous neighbours. 

However much, therefore, the principle of collective i he 
responsibility may be condemned in theory, there ca?! hardly 
be a doubt that it has been very useful in practice. If it r-.-ponsi 
ha.s done great injustice to individuals, it ha’s done great (‘“''u,.,, 
service to the community ; the many have benefited by the ?rov.tii 
sufferings of a few. Men are far readier to repre.s.-. wr*ng- 
doing in others if they think that they themselves stand a 
chance of being punished for it than if they kqow that the 
punishment will only fall on the actual offender. Thus a 
habit is begotten of regarding all misdemeanours with severe 

* bee, for e\aniple. abo\e, \oI. lu. btatctl b} Sir (ienr^e Orey, />'urnu/i ^ 
p. 563. 7'he collective responsibilitj rj lioo cj ii. 

of the family in Au>lralia U well 239 j-y. 
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disapprobation as injuries done to the whole society ; and 
this habit of mind may grow into an instinctive condemna- 
tion and abhorrence of wrong-doing, apart from the selfish 
consideration of any harm whjch the wrong may possibly 
entail ,on the person who condemns and abhors it. In 
short, ,the principle of collective responsibility not only 
checks crime but tends to reform the criminal by fostering a 
disinterested love of virtue and so enabling society to adopt 
in time a standard of justice which approaches more nearly 
to the ideal. 

So far, therefore, as totemism has drawn closer the bonds 
which unite men in society it has directly promoted the 
growth of a purer and higher morality. An institution 
which has done 'this ^as deserved well of hurpanity. Its 
speculative absurdities may be forgiven for the sake of its 
practical good, and in summing up judgment we may 
perhaps pronounce that sentence of acq,uittal which was 
pronounced long ago on another poor sinner : Reniittuntitr 
ei peccata inulta, quoniam dilexit nitcltinn. ^ 

^ 2. The Origin of Totemism 

Since the institutions of totemism and c-xogamy are 
found to prevail so widely among mankind, the question of 
their origins has naturally attracted the attention of students, 
and various theories have been put forward to account for 
them. Tue enquiry is beset with difficulties ; for^both the 
customs are very foreign to our civilised modes of thinking 
and acting, they have all the appearance of being very 
ancient, and the savage and barbarous peoples .who practise 
them have no accurate record of their origin. Hence in 
default of positive testimony we are obliged to have recourse 
to general considerations and to arguments drawn from 
probability. As it is almost certain that both totemism 
and exogamy must have originated at a very low level 
of savagery, the causes which gave rise to them must be 
sought in the conditions of savage life and in the beliefs, 
prejudices, and -Buperstitions of the savage mind. It is only 
within recent years that savagery has been made a subject 
of scientific stuefy, and we are still far from understanding' it 

o 
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fully. But we have learned enough about it to perceive r ut a i.uu; 
the wide interval which .separates the thought of the .savage 

^ ^ ^ ^ lit 

from our own, and accordingly to be distrusttiil of six.fc;.' 
rationalistic theories which^ explain the customs of un- 
civilised peoples on the a^umption that primitive man cuaoiu. 
thinks and acts precisely in the waj- in which we 'should 
think and act if we were placed in his circumstances. No 
doubt it is hard for us to put ourselT'es at the point of view 
of the savage, to strip ourselves, not merely of the opinions 
imprinted on us by education, but also of the innate 
tendencies which we have inherited from inaiyv generations 
of civili.sed ancestors, and having thus divested ourselves of 
what has become a part of oar nature to consider what we 
should do lender cotujitions of life ve«y different from thc^ • 
by which from infancy we have been surrounded. None of 
us can ever -do this perfectly ; at the most we can only do 
it approximately.. But it cannot be done at all by deductive 
reasoning ; *the only hope of success lies in the inductive 
method. « If we are to penetrate into the mind of the savage 
and understand its working, w-e must impartially consider 
the actual beliefs and customs of the lower races, we must 
survey them as widely and study them as minutely as 
possible, and just in so far as we have satisfied these 
conditions are we justified in forming and e.xpressing an 
opinion as to how uncivilised man would think and act 
under certain circumstances, what he would be lijceh- to do 
and what he could not possibly think of doing in such and 
such a situation. Many people, indeed, seem to be unaware 
of the long course of study which must be undertaKcn, the 
wide range of comparisons which must be drawn, before we 
are fitted to pass a judgment on theories of the origin of 
ancient institutions. They think that anj-body may do so 
on the strength of what is called common sense, wRich 
generally means little more than the personal prejudices of 
the speaker. The problems of totemism and c.xogamy can 
never be solved by such methods. 

Three different theories of the origin of totemism have The writer 
at different times occurred to me as possibTe or probable. “n,',us ^ 

Two of them I have seen reason to abandon ; the thirds -wo- 

Ml 1 • 1 r • 1 poun led 

still regard as probably true. I might content myself with thre.- 
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referring the reader to the passages in this and my other 
writings in which these theories have been explained ; but 
it may be well to restate them, if possible, more clearly, 
together with the reasons which have led me to reject two 
of them and to adhere to the third. And in order to allow 
my readers to judge for them.selves of the relative value 
of these hypotheses I shall briefly state and discuss a few 
of the principal theories Avhich have been broached by others 
on the subject, lest, misled by the partiality of an author for 
his own views, I should unwittingly overlook and suppress 
elements of truth which my fellow-workers in this difficult 
branch of knowledge have brought to light. And in like 
manner with regard to exogamy I shall state some of the 
topre notable opinions which have bpeii held, .-giving my 
reasons for agreeing with or dissenting from them, and finally 
indicating what seem to me the most probable conclusions. 

i\t the outset we shall do well to b^ar in mind that 
both totemism and exogajny may possibly have originated 
in very different ways among different peoples, .and that 
the e.xternal resemblances between the institutions in 
dift'erent places may accordingly be deceptive. Instances 
of such deception might easily be multiplied in other 
fields of science. Nothing can externally resemble the 
leaves or branches of certain trees more exactly than 
certain insects ; }-et the things which bear such an extra- 
ordinary |;esemblance to each other are not even^ different 
species of the same genus ; they belong to totally different 
natural orders, for the one is an animal and the other is 
a planff So it may possibly be both with totemism and 
with e.xogarny. W hat we call totemism or exogamy in 
one people may perhaps be quite different in its origin 
and nature from totemism or exogamy in another people. 
Thih is possible. Yet on the other hand the resemblances 
between all systems of totemism and all systems of exogamy 
are so groat and so numerous that the presumption is 
certainly in favour of the view that each of them has 


^ A. K. Wallace, Contribulion^ to 
thr IViforj' rf .S. /. < Aw/ ( Lon- 

ihm. 1S71). pp. 56 As to %\hat 

!^ mimicry in /nsects, see further 

CharlfN Darwin, Th^ Oii^in of Sp€cies, 


Sixth Edition (London, 1878), pp. 
i8l ^q.% A. R. Wallace, Darwinism 
(Lonthm, 1SS9), pp. 239 sqq.\ En- 
cyclopaedia Britanjiua, Ninth Edition, 
xvi 341 r;/. 
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ev'eryw'here originated in substantially the same way, and ^ 

that therefore a theory which satisfactorily explains the origin 
of these institutions in any one race will probably explain 
its origin in all races. The, burden of proof therefore lies 
on those who contend that tl»ere are many different kinds of 
totemism and exogamy rather than on those who hold that 
there is substantially only one of each. In point of fact 
most writers who have set themserves to explain the rise 
of the two institutions appear to have assumed, and in 
my judgment rightly assumed, that the solution of each 
problem is singular. 

With these preliminary cautions we will now take up 
some theories of the origin of totemism. 

The man who m<)re than any otl^er is entitled to raj^ iterbeit 
as the discoverer both of totemism and of exogamy, J. • ihroo* tLt 
McLennart never published any theory of the origin of totemism 
totemism, though.he did publish and strongly held a theory ""f mil'-'' 
of the origin of exogamv. But if he did not himself 'nterpreu*' 

° , . , , , .... f tion of 

speculate* on the causes which led to the institution ol nicknames, 
totemism his remarkable essays on “ The Worship of Animals 
and Plants ” ’ soon set others speculating on the subject. 
Amongst the first to enter the field was Herbert Spencer. 

His view was that totemism originated in a misinterpreta- 
tion of nicknames. He thought that the imperfections of 
primitive speech prevented savages from clearly distinguish- 
ing between things and their names, and that accordingly 
ancestors who had been nicknamed after animals, plants, 
or other natural objects on the ground of some imaginary 
resemblance to them, were confused in the minds of their 
descendants with the things after which thqy had been 
named ; hence from revering his human progenitors the 
savage came to revere the species of animals or plants or 
other natural objects with which through an ambiguit^ of 
speech he had been led to identify them.' A similar, though 
not identical, explanation of totemism was independently 


^ PublUhed in 7//r’ I-oi tiughtly 
Revino for October and Nnvemher 
1869 and Feliruary 1870. The papers 
are reprinted in Mcl.cnnan\ posthum- 
ous book, SiU'ii’js in Ait<ii>/^ 
{London, 1S96), pn. 491 


- This theory >Nas put loruaid frst 
and most clearly ^ly Herbert Spencer 
in an essay entitleil ‘‘The Origin of 
Animal Worship.*' which wa.s pid)}i'^hed ♦ 
in The Fertni-^h^y AVr/tre Or *Tay 
1S70. The e.ssay, su^^ested byj- I- 
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suggested by Lord Avebury. He regards totemism as a 
worship of natural objects, aud thinks it may have arisen 
through the practice of naming, first individuals, and then 
their families, after particular airimals, plants or other natural 
objects' for from naming tlvemselves thus people might 
gradually come to look upon their namesakes, whether 
animals, plants, or what not, with interest, respect, and avve.^ 
The fundamental objection to both these theories has 
been already stated.' They attribute to verbal misunder- 
standings far more influence than verbal misunderstandings 
ever seem to have exercised. It is true that names are to 
the savage more substantial and vital things than they are 
to us. Yet even when we have allowed for the difference 
alleged cause seems totally inadequate to “account for 
the actual effects. At the time when, many years ago, these 
theories were propounded, speculation as to the- origins of 
religion was unduly biassed by the teaclvng of a brilliant 
school of philologers, of whom in this country Ivla.x Muller 
was the leader. These scholars, starting with a natural and 
excusable partiality for words, discovered in them the 
principal source of mythology, which they imagined to flow 
from the turbid spring of verbal misapprehension. That 
many blunders and many superstitions have originated in 
this wa}’, it would be vain to deny ; but that a great social 
institution such as totemism, spread over a large part of 
the globe,- had no deeper root .“^eems very improbable. It 
is true that neither Herbert Spencer nor Lord Avebury 
so far ^’ielded to the seductions of the philological school 

Mi.Lfnn.in'.'- jc:cenL jjapcis on “ I lie iheoiy uas firsl briefly indicated by 
Wor-^liip of Aninvils and Piant>*,‘' was Lord Avebury (bir john Lubbock) in 
aftcrwviriU republisheil by Spencer in an Appendix to the Second Edition 
hi> A" ''Hi'', and of his /’/t-'WAv/r Tinus, piibli'^hed in 

Sp.ciriili:'L\ vnl. in'. Third Ktliti«)n 1S69. The passage, rejjrinteii in the 
(I.oniion, 1S78), pp. 101-124. The Fifth Edition of that uork (London, 
^ub'-tance of the theojy wu'. afterward', 1890, p. 610), runs thu.', : “In en- 
(.mbodied by llie authttr m his kirge deavouring tt) accf’unt for the wor.ship 
work /Xh Prur:}f'\'- 0/ Soiic:i.\i^y\ vol. of animaK, \se nui^t remember that 
i. 160-176, 180-183 (pp. 331-346, names are \ery frecpiently taken from 
a 54 ' 359 ’ Third Edition, 1904). them. The chiklren and followers of a 

^ man called the Bear or the Lion would 

’ L‘'i\i .Vvebury. Th,' of make that a tribal n.ime. Hence the 

( 11 u! .aiioi an'i I'n Pnnutn'o Con- animal U.-sclf would be tirst re«:pected, 
iirfn cf Man. Edition (Lon- at last wor.»hipped.“ 

d('n. 19021, pp. 217, 275 The - See above, vol. 1. p. S7. 
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as to follow it in all its exaggerations ; both these eminent 
thinkers had too firm a grasp on the realities of life to ' 

be thus duped by words. Yet we may surmise thaf their 
views of totemism were unduly tinged by the colours 
of the fashionable mythological theory of the daj-. . These 
colours have long faded. Even the rosy pink of dawn, 
which the leading artist of the school applied with a too 
liberal brush to the face of nature* has mo.stly weathered 
away ; and we are left to contemplate the grim realities of 
savage life in duller, sadder hues. 

A different e.xplanation of totemism was suggested by o .\. 
the eminent Dutch scholar G. A. W'ilken, who possessed an . 

unrivalled acquaintance with the extensive literature in totL-nnsm 
which the ethnologj'^ of the East Irglian Archipelago ha^^ 
been described b}- his fellow-countrymen. After giving an doctrmc ot 
account of the doctrine of the transmigration of human souks msrJauon 
into animal bodies, as that doctrine is held in Indonesia, he°f“‘‘'-- 
proceeds as follows ; “ Thus we see that amongst the peoples 
of the Indian Archipelago the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls has generally led to an idea of the relationship of the 
man with, or his descent from certain animals, which animals, 
thus raised to the rank of ancestors, are revered just as other 
ancestors are revered. In a certain sense we have here what 
in the science of religion we are accustomed to call totemism. 

The word is, as we know, derived from the Xorth American 
Indians. Every tribe here has, under the name totem, one 
or other animal which is revered as a fetish, after which the 
tribe is named and from which its members trace their 
descent. The Redskin who, for example, recognises the 
wolf as his totem, has also the wolf for his guardian spirit, 
bears its name, and regards himself as related to the whole 
species. What we have found among the peoples of the 
Indian Archipelago answers to this completely. Only Aey 
have not come to the pitch of naming themselves after the __ 
animals which they thus revere as their ancestors.” Then 
after quoting Herbert Spencer’s theory of totemism, which 
has already been laid before the reader,^ Wilken adds ; 

” Without controverting Spencer’s theory, fof which this is 
not the place, we onlv wish to observe that in our opinion * 

^ Sec al)ovc, p. 43 
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totemism among the North American Indians, or wherever 
it may be found, may have sprung from the transmigration 
of souls in the same way in which we have indicated among 
the peoples of the Indian Archipelago ; the animal in which 
the souls of the dead are thought by preference to be incar- 
nate becomes a kinsman, an ancestor and as such is revered. 
Thus it is not, as Spencer supposes, a ‘ misinterpretation of 
nicknames,’ but the trartsmigration of souls which forms the 
connecting link between totemism on the one side and the 
worship of the dead on the other, which link, while it has 
dropped out among many peoples, is still for the most part 
clearly observable in the Archipelago.” ^ 

This theory of totemism is not, like the theories of 
^erbert Spencer and^Lord Avebury, ^en to tjje objection 
that the alleged cause appears inadequate to produce the 
effect. If people really believe the souls of their^dead to be 
lodged in certain species of animals and^ plants, the belief 
would be a quite sufficient reason why they should respect 
these animals and plants and refrain from killing, ^ting, and 
injuring them. But on this point we are not left to balance 
mere speculative possibilities. We know as a matter of fact 
that many peoples in many parts of the world have respected 
animals for this very reason.'^ Such respect certainly re- 
sembles the attitude of totemic peoples towards their totems, 
yet it seems to differ from it. For on the one hand the 
theory of the transmigration of human souls into^animals is 
held by many peoples who do not, or at all events who are 
not known to practise totemism ; and on the other hand 
the theory in question is not held by those totemic peoples 
as to whose systems we possess the fullest information such 
as the Australian aborigines, the Baganda of Central Africa, 
and most, if not all, of the North American Indians.® This 


^ G. A. Wilken. “ Het AnimLsrae 
bij <k- Volken van den Indischen 
Archipel, /iidinht GiJs, June 

1SS4, pp. 997-999. Wilkenk theory 
of totemism was afterwardb taken up 
by I’rofessor E. B. Tylor, who bup- 
ported it by Mr. oleigh's evidence 
to certain Melanesian beliefs. See 
E“B. T}lor, “Ren^irks on Totemism," 
Journal ofthi. Anthropological ImtitnU. 


-wviii. ( 1S99) pp. 146-148. For Mr. 
Sleigh’s evidence, see above, vol. ii. 
p, 81, 

- For examples, see The Golden 
Bought Second Edition, ii. 430 sqq. 
Many more instances will be cited in 
the Third Edition of that book. 

^ An early authority on the Hopi or 
Moqui Indians, Dr. P. G. S. TenBroeck, 
informs us that their totemic clans are 
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seems to shew' that the two things, totemism and the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, are distinct and independent. If a belief 
in the transmigration of souls had been the origin of totemism, 
surely that belief would have been found linsreringi among; the 

' . • h> t> fc. ^ 

Australian aborigines, the iupst primitive totemic race with 
which we are acquainted. Why should it have vanished 
from among them, leaving its supposed product totemism in 
full bloom behind, and should have feappeared among higher 
races w'hich know nothing of totemism ? The natural infer- 
ence seems to be that metempsychosis is a later product of 
social evolution than totemism, of which indeed it may 
sometimes be an effect rather than the cause. 


On the other hand it is to be observed that the 
hypothesis which deyves totemism faom metempsychosis,^ 
supported by the accounts of certain totemic tribes in Africa. 
We have seen that the historian of South Africa, Dr. Theal, 
bases the totemism of the Bantu tribes not as a theory but 
as a fact on their belief in the remcarnation of their dead in 
the form^of animals,^ and similar statements have been made 
as to various tribes in the west and centre of the continent." 
But all these statements are somewhat loose and vague ; our 
information as to the totemic system of the tribes in question 
is for the most part very meagre, and till it is much fuller 
and more precise w'e shall do well not to draw inferences 
from it. Even if it should turn out that many Bantu tribes, 
unlike the Baganda, do actually explain their totemism by 
a belief that the souls of their dead are incarnate in their 
totems, I should still, for the reasons I have given, incline 
to regard that belief as a later development rather than as 
the source of totemism. 
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tjje theory 
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supposed to be de'^cended from ancestors 
who had been transformetl by the 
Mother into human shape after havini^ 
been up tr) that time identical with 
their batems, namely, the deer, the 
bear, the hare, the jtraiiie-wfdf, the 
rattle -snake, the tobacco- plant, the 
reed-grass, sanrl, and water. The 
writer then proceeds as follows : ‘‘They 
are firm believer^ in metempsychosis, 
and say that when they die. they will 
resolve into tlieir original forms, and 
become l>ears, deer, etc., again.'* See 
Dr. P. G. S. Ten Broeck, “Manners 


and Cu>tom'i f>f the Mo<|ui and Xavajo 
Tribes of Xew Mexico," in 11 . K. 
Schoolcraft'^ /ii'Uan I libt'i oC^ tin' 
i'liiitid Stately iv. 86. This im- 
portant statement seeni'> not to have 
i»een confirmed or noticed by later 
authorities on the Hop* Indians. Init it 
well deserves attention. I regret that 
it was overlooked by me in my account 
of the totemic svg^tem of the-e tribes 
(above, vol. ni. pp, ig5 a//.). 

^ See above, vol. li. ['p. 388 y/. 

- See abuve, r*^l. ii. pp. 39S, 551 
560, 626. 629. 
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Another theory of the origin of totemibin is that the 
institution grew out of the personal guardian spirits of 
individuals. On this view the totem of a clan is simply 
the guardian spirit or personal totem of an ancestor, who 
acquired it for himself in a djjeam at puberty and through 
his influence and credit succeeded in transmitting it by 
inheritance to his descendants. These descendants form 
a clan, and revere as ttleir totem the species of animals or 
plants or other objects in which the guardian spirit of their 
ancestor manifested itself. This theorj- is held b\’ some 
eminent American anthropologists, including Dr. Franz Boas, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Mr. C. Hill-Tout, and Father A. G. 
Morice.^ It has the advantage of explaining very simply 
Ijgw a whole clan ca<ne to possess ^ commor^. totem, for 
nothing seems more natural than that the totem should 
have spread to a kindred group by inheritance from a 
common ancestor. Indeed, whatever theory we adopt of 
the origin of totemism we^ can hardly help supposing that 
the totem, guardian spirit, or whatever we ma\- call it, of 
the individual preceded the hereditary totem of a group or 
clan and was in some way its original. 

Further, this .-\mcrican theory, as we may call it, of the 
origin of totemism flows very naturally from the American 
facts. For amongst the North American Indians the two 
institutions of clan totemism and personal guardian spirits 
are both ,widel}’ prevalent, and the attitude of men to their 
clan totems on the one side and to their guardian spirits or 
personal totems on the other is very similar. What there- 
fore can seem more obvious than that the two institutions 
are in origin Jdentical, and that the clan totem is simply the 
guardian spirit or personal totem become hereditar}’ ? 


* Iria-., “The Social (’)rgani/a- 
tion and ihe Secret Societie'* of the 
Kwakuul Indian-,," Kr'f'ori cj the 
Umttd NatioJia! for 

( Wa'.hingttm, 1^597), pp. 336, 
393, 662; I'L in “Twelfth Iteport of 
the Conuniliee on the North-Western 
Tnhe- uf Canada.” Rrport of the F^ritidi 
A iati< )! , Bristo?, 1898* pp. 674- 
677: Alice C. Hetcher, Th 

ef th. Tctem (Salem, 

I’P' IIill-Tout, 


“The Origin of Totemi'>m among the 
Aborigine', of British Columlna,” 
Transai-tioiis of the Roya! S\itty of 
Catni'i-i^ Second Series, 1901 -1902, 
yn\, vii. Section li. pp. 6 a//. ; ri. 
“Some Features of the Language and 
Culture of the Salish,” Amernufi 
Anthrofotoeci^t-, New Series, vii. 
(1905) pp. 6S1 Silty ; Father A. G. 
Morice, “ 'I'he Canadian DenG," 
Anfiual Arih,eoi\\iZLai Rcpo>t, rgoj 
(Toronto, 1906), p. 205. 
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Yet there are serious difficulties in the way of accepting Rm u l, 
a theory which at first sight has so much to commend it. 

So long as wc confine our view to r^ffinerican totemism, the i-vhU nee of 
hypothesis is plausible, and if we knew nothing about 
totemism except what we can learn about it in Americ^i 
we might well be disposed to acquiesce in it as satisfactory 
and sufficient. But when we turn to the totemic systems .ifnirdon 
of tribes in other parts of the world^doubts inevitably arise. npp! ar 
For the custom of possessing individual guardian spirits, f®"" 
apart from the totems of the clans, is very rare in Australia, to i«; 
unknown in India, and almost unknown among the Bantu "'''“"’o 
tribes of Africa ; unless we except the taboos imposed on 
individuals among some Bantu tribes of the lower Congo,'’ 
who may, however, have borrowed them from their negro 
neighbours. On the “other hand the guardian spirits of the* 
American Indians have to a certain e.xtcnt their analogies 
in the individual fetishes and bush-souls, which are common 
among the true negroes of West Africa.' But unlike the 
guardian spirits of the American Indians these African 
fetishes and bush-souls appear not to be acquired by indi- 
viduals for themselves in dreams at puberty. Hence surveying 
the facts of totemism as a whole we seem driven to conclude 
that the system of personal guardian spirits obtained by 
dreams at puberty is almost confined to America,'’ and that 
therefore it cannot have been the general source of totemism. 

Even if we confine ourselves to the American facts we f'-ven m 
shall find a difficulty in the way of the theory which derives JhiMheory 
the totem of the clan from the guardian spirit of the encounters 
individual. For it is to be observed that amongst the*. Xorth d,fficu™v,n 
American Indians, while we hear a great deal about the 
guardian spirits of men, we hear very little aboutthe guardian J;5n^ic.ince 
spirits of women.'' This seems to shew that the guardian 

^ i^uArd'.in 

spirits of women were of little importance by comparison spirits of 
with those of men. Hence it appears to follow that if the 

* Amongst the Au‘itralian a])origmf ^ ^ abow. \o]. li. pp. 015 S:/'/. 

personal guardian spint-s in animal form ^ Sec ab«‘\e, \ 1 . n. pp. 572 ''(/(/., 
seem to he chiefly confined to medicine- 595 \Y'/. 

men. vSee above, vol. i. pp. 412 st/.^ ^ Ht»wever, Kinnai medicine-men 

448 -'!/'•? 482 -'Y., 489 S(/., 497 Y- acquired their ^ardian spirit', in 

^ tor some evidence of gii.ardian dieam-. See vol. 1. pp. 497 si/. ^ 

spirits among the Ijantux '^ee above, For the evitlence '.ee above, vol. iii. • 

vol. ii. pp. 453, 627. pp. 370-45^* 
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clan totem is nothing but the guardian spirit become 
hereditary, it ought to be inherited generally, perhaps always 
from«the father and ♦lot from the mother. How then are 
we to explain the large number of totemic clans in North 
America which are hereditary in the maternal, not in the 
paternal line? If the theory which we are discussing is 
correct we must assume that amongst all the many Indian 
tribes which retain fegrale descent of the totem far more 
importance was formerly attributed to the guardian spirits 
of women than of men. But such an as.sumption is not 
supported by any evidence and is in itself improbable. 

On the whole then we conclude that the totems of clans 


are not to be identified with the guardian spirits acquired by 
^ individuals in dreams at puberty. 

Theory Another explanation of the origin*of totemisrn has been 

Haddon suggested by Dr. A. C. Haddon. He supposes that each 
th.d totenii primitive local group subsisted chiefly on some’one species 
originally of animal or plant, and that after satisfying their own wants 
ammais or members of the group'e.xchanged their superfluity for the 
pi.rnta on superfluities of other neighbouring groups. In this way each 
gr^pJot''' might come to be named by its neighbours after the 

poopii' particular kind of food which formed its staple article of diet 
snbJistiid, e.xchange. Thus “ among the shore-folk the group 

.mil nftor that lived mainly on crabs and occasionally traded in crabs 
were might well be spoken of as ‘ the crab-men ’ by all the groups 
named b> with whom they came in direct or indirect contact. The 
hours ' same would hold good for the group that dealt fh clams or 
in turtle, and reciprocally there might be sago-men, bamboo- 
men, and so forth. It is obvious that men who persistently 
collected or hunted a particular group of animals would 
understand "the habits of those animals better than other 
people, and a personal regard for these animals would 
naturally arise. Thus from the very beginning there would 
be a distinct relationship between a group of individuals and 
a group of animals or plants, a relationship that primitively 
was based, not on even the most elementary of psychic 
concepts, but on the most deeply seated and urgent of 
human claims^ hunger.” ’ 


'A. C. H.idiiuii, “ Acldres'; to the Britts/i AssoLialion. Belfast, 1902, pp. 
.’mthropologic.'i! .Section. Report of the 8- 1 1 (icparate reprint). 
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To thi.s theory it has been objected by Prorc.ssor Baldwin P. it the 
Spencer that if we may jud;4^e by the Australian aborigines, 
who have totemism in the mo.st primitive form known' to us, 
there is no such .specialisation of diet between the local [jj, 
groups as Dr. Haddon assumJe.s. The district occupii^d by*a '«'t .Mst 
local totemic group is small ; the animals and plants in it do ih™n'i'ost 
not as a rule differ from those of neighbouring districts ; and pnnmue 
the natives of each district do not? confine themselves ex- tniie-, , 
elusively or principally to any one article of diet, but eat 
indifferently anj-thing edible that they can lay hands on. that mk- 
Hence in every district we find totemic groups bearing the 

^ ^ ^ 1 » .-liould tx.’ 

names of all the edible animals and jrlants that live and .ucapted as 
grow in it.^ Thus the state of things postulated b\' t. 
Haddon’s theory doe,^ not exist in Aiistralia, which may b,ii.i^.d should 
regarded as the most typically totemic country in the world, 

And the view that the names of the totem clans were evolution 
originally nicknames ajiplied to them b\- their neighbours, r^.i,g,cn. 
which the persons so nicknamed adopted as honourable 
distinctions, appear.s to be very unlikely. Strong evidence 
would be needed to convince us that any group of men had 
complacentl)' accepted a nickname bestowed on them, perhaps 
in deri.sion, by their often hostile neighbours ; nay, that they 
had not only adopted the nickname as their distinctive title 
and badge of honour, but had actually developed a religion, 
or something like a religion, out of it, contracting such a 
passionate love and admiration for the animals ^or plants 
after which they were nicknamed that they henceforth 
refused, at the risk of dying of hunger, to kill and eat them. 


^ IJalthsm Si'onrcr, *’ jn 
Australia. ' r>an.hti ji- n' i-it Au ‘ra'- 
asia)2 Asx ; irJion / v l!u A 
0/ Dunc'Un, 1904, p. 417: 

“At tho }>re''cnl il.iy. cMXp* ihai, 
of ci’urso. sja-lwli <!»» nml exist in 
the mlerinr, anil -n ilic interior inhes 
do not have touinic i:^nnip'> of this 
name, nor 7/., T'./ui do iLt* ('-.astal 
tribes ha\e j^roups named alter reitain 
grass-seed^ ^\ldeh only i;ro\v 111 tlie 
Centre, in esery j-ait \\e find that there 
are totemic ^^roups beannet tiie name'- 
<jf all edible animals and plants, and. 
so far as we can jud^e, every group of 
Natives has simj ly used as food all the 


edible object'- vslneh \sere to be f^und 
in Its di' nc! ICin^aiom' and emus 
are met vsidi t. \ • r i in u* in A’l'-tralia, 
but till y nvM r en tin e\vlu>ive 

or t. \cn 'dll' I t' >• 'll of any f die l; roup of 
Natl'. ' Wt ma\ feel I'ert.iin ih.'fl the 
oriLtm « •! twteinie naiin ' is not as-vi n ialed 
in tile first instance with liie -'•faple h od 
i»r ^i'-u|'of irvliM-li'a!', bei au-e 

the \ati\e —and tlie nnTe jinmitive he 
is tlu' more lihely is this to be the case 
-feeiK upon everxthin^ edible which 
j^iows in Ills rt*intry.'' Compare 
.'spencer and CilHcn, Xortliern Titbit 
'f Ctii^ra! Ai(::''.^\'a fl.ondim. I9C^), 

pp. 767 0/. 
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though formerly these same animals or plants had been the 
very food on which they chiefly subsisted. The theory that 
nicknames are the root of totemism is, as I have already 
pointed out,‘ improbable enough in itself, but the improba- 
bility is multiplied tenfold when it is assumed that these 
nicknames did not originate with the persons themselves but 
have been borrowed by them from their neighbours. In 
point of fact no single fnstance of such an adoption of nick- 
names from neighbours was known to Dr. Howitt, the most 
experienced of Australian anthropologists, in the whole of 
Australia." 

The three When I first published my small work on totemism in 
toteniTsm *^ I 88/ I had no theory of totemism to suggest and confined 
proposed^ JTiyself to collecting and stating the facts. Singe then the 
author. Subject has continued to engage my attention, many new 
facts have come to light, and after prolonged stpdy I have 
proposed three several explanations of totemism, of which, 
on mature reflection, I have discarded two as inadequate. 
The third, to which I still adhere, has been already stated 
in this book and I shall revert to it presently. But it may 
be worth while here to notice the two discarded hypotheses, 
as both of them, if they do not go to the root of totemism, 
may serve to illustrate some of its aspects. 

The- IMy first .suggestion was that the key to totemism might 

firbUhVoiv. found in the theory of the external soul, that is, in the 

that totem- belief that living people may deposit their souls for safe 
oated m'dii. keeping outside of themselves in some secure place, where 
the'.r * precious deposit will be less exposed to the risks and 
teni.ti soul vicissitudes of life than while it remained in the body of its 
or tiio sup. owner. Persons who have thus stowed away their souls 
bibiiitv ot 3-part irom their bodies are supposed to be immortal and 


^ [). 44. 

“ A. \\ . Ilnwiit, The Natii'c 'I'ribt's of 
Sout/i-hd^t Ansiialia (London, 1904), 
!’• ^ 54 • “ t'*’ nit', jutlgingufthc jK)ssibIe 

of the pristine ancestor^ of the 
Australian-n by their descendants of the 
present time, it seeibs m«>st improbable 
tiiat any such nicknames would have 
be^n atiupteci and have given rise to 
totemism. nnr do I kiu>\\ <»f a single 


instance in which .lUch nickname> have 
been adopted." It is true that in 
West Australia some totemic groups 
are said to ha\e lieen named aftei the 
animaK mr plants on which they at 
<*ne lime thieHy -jubsisteil. See above, 
\ol. i. pp. 547 p,7., 555 ,q. But 
these explanations of the names are 
probably afterthought^, and it is not 
suggested that the names were adopted 
from other people. 
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invulnerable so long- as the souls remain intact in the places dcpositmi; 
where they have been deposited ; how can you kill a 
man by attacking his body if his life is not in it ? The first people for 
in England to collect evidence of this widespread belief in ^.l^t^rnai' 
external souls was my frienc' Mr. Edward Clodd, who read objects, 
a paper on the subject before the Folk - lore Society in or 

1884.^ Simultaneously or nearly simultaneously the same P'^"- 
belief was illustrated, to some extent Vith the same evidence, 
by the learned Dutch ethnologist Professor G. A. Wilken 
in Holland." But neither Mr. Clodd nor Professor W'ilken 
associated the belief in the external soul with totemism. 

Each of them discussed the two subjects independently, 
without so much as mentioning the one in their discussion 
of the othqi".^ Arguing from the fao^s collected by these-*'" 


^ Edward Clodd, “ The Philosophy 
of Punchkin,’'- 7V^t’ Journaly 

ii. (1884) pp. 289-303. The sulistancc 
of this essay was afterwards republished 
by Mr. Clodd in his Myths ami D/rain:, 
(London, 1S85), pp. 1SS-19S. Mr. 
Clodd illustrates the belief by folk- 
tales, beginning with the .-.tory ‘-f 
Punchkin in Miss Deccan’s Oi'i 
jDay^' and citing as further example- 
the Xorse tale of ‘'The giant who had 
no heart in his body”; the Russian 
tale of “ Koshchei the Deathless” ; the 
Celtic tale, from Mr. J. F. Campbell’s 
collection, of the king whose soul was 
in a duck's egg ; tlie ancient Egyptian 
story of "The Tw-i Brothers": the 
tale in the Arabia): of the jinnee 

whose soul wa.s in the croj) of a spai row : 
and many more. ‘ ‘ The central idea of 
the Punchkin group of stones,” s.iys >fr. 
Clodd, “is the dwelling apart of the 
soul t)r heart, as the seat of life, apart 
from the body, in some secret place m 
some animate or in.inimate thing, often 
an egg or a bird, sometimes a tree, 
flower, or necklace, the fate of the one 
involving the fate of the other. Now, 
snipped of all local additions and detail, 
thisnotionof the soul existing apart fiom 
the ])ody and determining it- fortunes is 
the survival primitive belief in one 
or more entities in the body, yet not of 
it, which m.iy leave that boily at will 
during life, and which perchance leaves 
it finally, to return not, at death’’ 


{“The Philosophy of Punchkin,” The 
Folk-lore Journaly li. (1SS4) P- 302). 

- (b A. Wilken. “ De betiekking 
lusschen menschen- dieren- en plantleven 
naar hei volksgeloof,’’ T>c ImliscJu GidSy 
November 1SS4, pp. 595-612. Wilken. 
like Mr. Clodd. -tarts from the story 
of Punchkin in MissFiere’s Ohl Deecati 
An'i, and adds the Ru-sian tale of 
“ Koshchei the Deathless,” the ancient 
Egyptian story of “ The Two Brothers,” 
etc. The same evidence was afterwards 
reproiUiced by \\ ilken , w ith fresh matter, 
in his essay ‘*De Simsonsage,” which 
was published in De 1S88, No. 5. 
A copy of the latter paper^was sent on 
publication to me by the aiuh-'r. with 
whom I had been in friendly cor- 
re-pondence since 1SS5 ur 1-SS6, and 
I used it with advantage in my di— 
cussion of the external soul in I'tu 
Go!d<n Foue:h (London, 1S90). ii. 
296 './f/. But Wilken'- eailier paper 
on the same ‘^abject wa-, unknown to 
me until I’rofe-sor K. B T\lor <irevs 
my attention to it io iSoS. 

' We have seen that Wilken e.\- 
pliined totemism by the doctrine of 
metemp-ychoM-; {above, jip. 45 </.). 

Mr. Clodd seems to have inclined to 
the -view that toienu-m was rather the 
cause than the effect of a belief in 
the transmigration of soul-. See his 
Myths and /b an:^ (Lor.'lon. iSS^l, 
PP- 09 
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writers and from others which I cited, I conjectured that the 
relation of a man to Ijjs totem is explicable on the supposi- 
tion that he supposes his soul to be lodged for safety in 
some external object, such as an animal or plant, but that 
not knowing which individual (fr the species is the receptacle 
of his soul he spares the whole species from a fear of 
unwittingly injuring the particular one with which his fate 
is bound up.* Further,*! suggested that a widespread rite of 
initiation at puberty, which consists in a pretence of killing 
the novice and bringing him to life again, may have been 
the ceremony by which his soul is definiteh' transferred for 
safety to his totem, the notion perhaps being that an inter- 
change of life is effected such that the man dies as a man 
*>^nd comes to life agftin as an animaV a plant, or whatever 
his totem may be. This transference was, on my theory, 
accomplished at puberty for the sake of guarding the 
individual against the mysterious dangers which the savage 
mind associates with sexual relations.' 

On the On the whole the results of subsequent research and 

theorVhds i^icreascd knowledge of totemism have not confirmed this 
confir'^'^ei ^tnongst the most primitive totemic 

by sub- tribes known to us, the aborigines of Central Australia, 

sequent there are traces of a doctrine of external souls associated 
research, . , . - 

though the With totcmism ; for there is some evidence that the ancestors 
Mternai present totemic clans are supposed to have transferred 

souls their souk to certain sacred implements of wood and stone 
beconv-'” "’hich they call churmga and nurtunjas? But the evidence 
bineci with is ambiguous and the connection of these sacred implements 
b°y*5om!r totems is far from clear. Again, in West Africa 

tribes m totemism appears to be combined or entangled with the 

Central ! ,. • r A 

-VustraUa ooctnne ot the external soul among the Siena of the Ivory 
Coast and the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast.'* 
huflher, the same doctrine seems to be widely spread, 
whether with or without totemism is uncertain, among the 
tribes of Southern Nigeria and Cameroon ; for we read 
again and again of a belief entertained by these peoples 
that the souls ^of living men and women are lodged in the 

*' “ * Coidcn Bou^h (London, " See above, vol. i. pp. 124-128. 

IK90!. 11. 332 sqq. • 4 above, vol. 11. pp. 551, 552 , 

- Or. a:. 11^242-359. 560. 
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bodies of animals, and that when the animals arc killed the 
men and women die simultaneously.*. Such beliefs would 
certainly furnish an adequate motive for sparing the species 
of animals with which a man believed his own life to be 
indissolubly linked ; they 'Vould therefore explain the 
common attitude of people towards their totems. Yet the 
evidence which connects this theory of external human 
souls in animal bodies with totemTsm appears to be in- 
sufficient to justify us in regarding it as the source of the 
whole institution. 

My second theory of totemism was suggested by the The 
epoch-making discoveries of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in 
Central Australia, which threw a flood of new and une.x- theory, 
pected light on the iubject. For the first time totemism.«f^ ongin- 
was presented to us as a system essentially rational and a 

. t . . . , , . , . , system of 

practical in its aims, though certainly not in the means magic 
which it takes to compass them. For as totemism is 

* , . supply a 

worked at present by the tribes, of Central Australia, its community 
main business appears to be to supplv the community with 
an abundance of food and of all the other necessaries of life, 
and comforts of life, so far as these can be wrung from the 
penurious hand of nature in the desert. The object is and drink, 

e.xcellent, but the measures which the natives have adopted 
to attain it are lamentably and absurdly inadequate. Each 
tribe is subdivided into a large number of totemic clans, 
and each clan is charged with the duty of manipulating for 
the general good of the community a particular department 
of nature which we call its totem. Nothing could be better 
in theory or worse in practice. A tribe so organised 
presents indeed a superficial resemblance to^ a modern 
industrial community organised on the sound economic 
principle of the division of labour. But the resemblance is 
deceptive. In reality the workers in the totemic hive ’are 
busily engaged in doing nothing. The bees are industrious, 
and there is a loud buzz, but unfortunately there is no honey. 

They spend their labour in vain. Rigged out in motley 
costumes of paint and birds’ down, they weary themselves 
in the performance of elaborate mummeries which come to 
nothing ; they waste their breath in the utterance of speljs ' " 

^ above, vol. li. pp. 593'^®'^- 
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which die away ineffectually on the wind. In short they 
seek to accomplish t^ieir ends by means of magic, and 
magic has always deceived those who trusted in it. All its 
reasonings are fallacious, all its high-sounding promises 
false and hollow. Yet natu^ in a manner conspires to 
maintain the delusion ; for sooner or later she always works 
the effect which the magician commands her to perform, 
and so he mistakes her'for his servant. If we compare the 
face of nature to an illuminated screen on which figures pass 
to and fro, we may liken magicians to men gesticulating 
and shouting at the figures and imagining that they come 
and go at their bidding ; while all the time the phantas- 
magoria is worked by a Master of the Show smiling invisible 
■^Joehind the screen. * ^ . 

Th's This remarkable revelation of totemism existing at the 

sugge'ited^ present day in Central Australia as an organised system of 
to the co-operative magic naturally suggested the thought. Do 
fhe these magical ceremojiies for the multiplication of the 

totems furnish the clue to the origin of the institution ? 
Spencer May not totemism simply be a system of magic designed 
irTcentri'i' ^ Community with all the necessaries of life and 

.\usiraiia. especially with the chief necessary of all, with food ? The 
thought occurred to me in reading the proofs of Spencer 
and Gillen’s first great book. The Motive Tribes of Central 
Australia, and I communicated it by letter to my friend 
Professor, Baldwin Spencer. I'rom him I learned that he 
had been coming independently to a similar conclusion, 
and accordingly when he visited England soon afterwards 
he read at my suggestion a paper to the Anthropological 
Institute in which he set forth the views of himself and his 
colleague Mr. F. J. Gillen on the subject.^ On the same 
occasion I sketched briefly the theory as it presented itself 
to Tne at the time,' and I afterwards published it more at 
length in two papers which arc reprinted in the first volume 
of this book.^ It would be superfluous, therefore, to repeat 
here the arguments by which I supported the hypothesis. 

^ ' t^irliiwin Spencer and t. J. Gillen, - f. G. Frazer, “Observations on 
.Some Remarks on Totemism as Central Australian Totemi...m,'’yero tw/ 

m applied to Australian Tribes, 'Journal of the Anthrololo'eral InSicutt , xwiu. 

Anthro/'cloficml xxviii. (18991 pp. 281-286. 

1 E.Si)qS jip. 27^-280. 3 vi.l. i. pp. 91-13S. 
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Rather it is incumbent on me to state the reasons whicli 
have since led me, on mature reflection, to abandon it as 
unsatisfactory. 

Briefly stated, these reasons arc two. The motive which r.ut tii.- 
the theory assigns for the eVitrin of the institution is too 
rational, and the social organisation which it implies is too throry 
complex, to be primitive. It is unlikely that a community iheontrm'^ 
of savages should deliberately parcel'out the realm of nature '>f 
into provinces, assign each province to a particular band of 
magicians, and bid all the bands to work their magic and 
weave their spells for the common good. Communities of orK.mis.i- 
this general pattern do certainly exist among the Australian "on which 

. ‘ ” It assumes 

aborigines, and so far the theory rests not on a fiiinsy is too com- 
structure of hypotheses but on a soUd basis of fact. BulS''''’.*.® 

^ . . . . . ^primitive. 

probably these co-operative communities of totemic magicians 
are developments of totemism rather than its germ. It may 
be possible to go behind them and to discover the elements 
out of which they have been evolved. We must seek for 
some simpler idea, some primitive superstition, and for some 
correspondingly simpler form of society, which together may 
have developed into the comparatively elaborate totemic 
system of the Central Australian tribes. 

After long reflection it occurred to me that the The- 


simple idea, the primitive superstition at the root of 
totemism, may perhaps be found in the mode by which the 


author’s 
third 
theory, 

Central Australian aborigines still determine the totems of 

That mode re.sts orii»mated 

in u pnmi- 


every man, woman, and child of the tribe. 

on a primitive theory of conception. Ignorant of the true ex- 
causes of childbirth, thev imagine that a child only enters pianauon 

« - - . .of con- 

into a woman at the moment when she first feels it stirring a-ption 
in her womb, and accordinglv thev have to explain to fh'id- 
themselves why it should enter her body at that particular i h<- theory 
moment. Necessarily it has come from outside and therefore 
from something which the woman herself may have seen or the Wie'fs 
felt immediately before she knew herself to be with child. 

The theory of the Central Australians is that a spirit child .Australian 
has made its way into her from the nearest of those trees, 
rocks, water-pools, or other natural features at which the 
spirits of the dead are waiting to be born a^ain ; and sitice ' 
only the spirit.s of people of one particular totem are believed 
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to congregate at any one spot, and the natives well know 
what totemic spirits hj^unt each hallowed plot of ground, a 
woman has no difficiilt}' in determining the totem of her 
unborn child. If the child entered her, that is, if she felt 
her womb quickened, near af tree haunted by spirits of 
Kangaroo people, then her child will be of the kangaroo 
totem ; if she felt the first premonitions of maternity near a 
rock tenanted by spirits'" of Kmu people, then her child will 
be of the emu totem ; and so on throughout the whole 
length of the totemic gamut. This is not a matter of 
speculation. It is the belief held universally by all the 
tribes of Central and Xorthern Australia, so far as these 
beliefs are known to us.* 

But th-- ObviousK', howevff", this theor}- ofr conception does not 

the (jontrai itself explain totemism, that is, the relation in which 
.Au-str.iii.iii groups of people stand to species of things. It stops short 

.ibongiiit-' r 1 ■ 1 -1 TT., • • , 

.IS to chiM- O' doing so by a single step. \\ hat a woman imagines to 

coiiceptjon is not an animal, a plant, a 
our st.t£;r stone or what not ; it is only the spirit of a human child 
from"'^' which has an animal, a plant, a stone, or what not for its 
.ib.soiutciy totem. Had the woman supposed that what passed into 
[nmitiv critical moment was an animal, a plant, a stone, 

or what not, and that when her child was born it would be 
that animal, plant, or stone, in human form, then we should 
have a complete e.xplanation of totemism. For the essence 
of totemism, as I have repeatedly pointed out, consists in 
the identification of a man with a thing, whether an animal, 
a plant, or what not ; and that identification would be 
complete if a man believed himself to be the ver}' thing, 
whether animal, plant, or what not, which had entered his 
mother s womb at conception and had issued from it at 
childbirth. Accordingly I conjectured " that the Central 
Australian beliefs as to conception are but one remove from 
^ absolutely primitive totemism, which, on my theory, ought 
to consist in nothing more or less than in a belief that 
women arc impregnated without the help of men by some- 
thing which enters their womb at the moment when they 

» ,*,*'’ '* \ol. i. pp. 155 sqj., essay there reprinted was first published 

, 576 '..’7. , in 1905. 

- .Vl-rp-e. wii 1, I'p. 157 .-77. The 
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first feel it quickened ; for such a belief would perfectly 
explain the essence of totemism, that js, the identification of 
groups of people with groups of things. Thus, if I was 
right, the clue to totemism was found just where we might 
most reasonably expect to fin’i it, namely, in the beliefs ancl 
customs of the most primitive totemic people known to us, 
the Australian aborigines. In fact the clue had been staring 
us in the face for years, though we dTd not recognise it. 

But a link in the chain of evidence was wanting ; for, 
as I have just pointed out, the Australian beliefs cannot be 
regarded as absolutely primitive.* Three years after I pro- 
pounded my theory, the missing link was found, the broken 
chain was completed, by the researches of Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers ; for, in the Biin ks’ Islands he ^discovered a series of, 
beliefs and customs which fulfil e.xactly my theoretical 
definition of absolutely primitive totemism. The facts have 
already been fully laid before the reader;" here I need only 
briefly recapitulate them. In some of these islands many 
people identify themselves with certain animals or fruits and 
believe that they themselves partake of the qualities and 
character of these animals or fruits. Consistently with this 
belief they refuse to eat animals or fruits of these sorts on 
the ground that to do so would be a kind of cannibalism ; 
they would in a manner be eating themselves. The reason 
the}- give for holding this belief and observing this conduct 
is that their mothers were impregnated by the ent;;ance into 
their wombs of spirit animals or spirit fruits, and that they 
themselves are nothing but the particular animal or plant 
which effected a lodgment in their mother and in due time 


■| he 

rib>olutely 
primitive 
bollfis AS 
to 

ception 
and child- 
birth have 
iP^ice been 
found by 
Dr Rivers 
among the 
Banki' 
Iblanders, 

\s hose 
system of 
lutomism 
accord- 
ingly 
appears 
to be that 
ali-oliitely 
primitive 
stem 

winch the 
author had 
theorctic- 
.dl> postu- 
lated. 


^ However, accordini^ to the ficrman 
missionary Mr. b. Strehhnv absolutely 
primitive totemism does occur in the 
Loritja (I.uritcha) tribe of Cential 
Au-lralui. He says : “When awom.in 
on her wanderings catches sight of a 
kangaroi*, which suddenly vani-hes fiom 
her sight, and slie at the same moment 
feels the tii.st sjmpionis of pregnanev, 
then a kangaroo ra/af'a tgerm) has 
entered into her, not indeed ilie very 
kangaroo itseU. foi that was surely 
rather a kangaioo ancestor in animal 
form. { )r a woman may find lalilja 
Iruus and attei a copioUs lepast on 


ihen/may feel unwell^ in that case the 
latapa (gernn a has entered 

into hei through lu i laps, not ihiough 
the mouth. Boil', cases accordingly 
belong to the hrst mode in \Hiicli 
cliildien originate, namely, by the 
entrance of a (germ) into a 

woman who passes by’ a totem place. 

See the passage ^p^oLed by vtm 
I,e<»nhardi in ids Preface (the pages 
of which are not nund)tre<ii to Mr. 
C.Strehlow*s/>/^■./^<i'/^d^’- iind I ontj'i- 

Stamm in Ztiit’a/ An //v/, i. ^ 

(Frankfurt am M.mi, iQO“b 

- See above, \ok li pp. So //. 
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was born into the world with a superficial and deceptive 
resemblance to a hurrjan being. That is why they partake 
of the character of the animal or plant ; that is why they 
refuse to eat animals or plants of that species. This is not 
called totemism, but nevertheless it appears to be totemism 
in all its pristine simplicity. Theoretically it is an e.xplana- 
tion of childbirth resting on a belief that conception can take 
place without cohabitation ; practically it is respect paid to 
species of animals, plants, or other natural objects on the 
ground of their assumed identity with human beings. The 
practice has long been known as totemism ; the theory which 
e.xplains the practice has now been disclosed by the dis- 
coveries of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in Central Australia 
■^nd of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in the Banks’ Islands. 

The Here at last we seem to find a complete and adequate 

explanation of the origin of totemism. The conceptional 
theory of theory, as I have called my third and so far as I can see 
theory of totemism, accounts for all the facts in 
^ simple and natural manner. It e.xplains why people 
totemism commonly abstain from killing and eating their totemic 
inane.vsy animals and plants or otherwise injuring their totems. The 

and natural * i • t . /• . ® 

way. reason is that identifying themselves with their totems they 
are naturally careful not to hurt or destroy them. It 
e.xplains why some people on the other hand consider them- 


selves bound occasionally to eat a portion of the totemic 
animal oj plant. The reason again is that identifying 
themselves with their totem they desire to maintain a.nd 
strengthen that identity by assimilating from time 
to time its flesh and blood or vegetable tissues. It 
explains why people are often supposed to partake of the 
qualities and character of their totems. The reason again 
is that identifying themseK'cs with their totems they 
necessarily partake of the totemic qualities and character. 
It explains why men often claim to exercise a magical 
control over their totems, in particular a power of multiplying 
them. The reason again is that identifying themselves with 
their totems they naturally suppose themselves invested 
with the like powers for the multiplication or control of the 
^ species. It explains why people commonly believe them- 
selves to be descended from their totemic animals and plants. 
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and \vh)' women arc sometimes said to have given birth to 
these animals or plants. The reasor^ is that these animals 
or plants or their spirits are supposed to have actually 
entered into the mothers of the clan and to have been born 
from them in human form, tit explains the whole of tht; 
immense range of totems from animals and plants upwards 
or downwards to the greatest works of nature on the one side 
and to the meanest handiwork of rtmn on the other. The 
reason is that there is nothing from the light of the sun or the 
moon or the stars down to the humblest implement of domestic 
utility which may not have impressed a woman’s fancy at 
the critical season and have been by her identified with the 
child in her womb. Lastly, it e.xplains why totemic peoples 
often confuse their ancestors with theii^totems. The reason^ 
is that regarding their ancestors as animals or plants in 
essence, though human in form, they find it hard to 
distinguish even in thought between their outward human 
appearance and their inward bestial or vegetable nature ; 
they think of them vaguely both as men and as animals or 
plants ; the contradiction between the two things does not 
perple.x them, though they cannot picture it clearly to their 
minds. Haziness is characteristic of the mental vision of 
the savage. Like the blind man of Bethsaida he sees men 
like trees and animals walking in a thick intellectual fog. 

Thus in the conceptional theory we seem to find a sufficient 
explanation of all the facts and fancies of totemism^ 

We conclude, then, that the ultimate source of totemism Thus the 
is a savage ignorance of the physical process by which men 
and animals reproduce their kinds ; in particular it is an totemiim 
Ignorance of the part played by the male in the generation ,gnorance 
of offspring. Surprising as such ignorance may'seem to the 
civilised mind, a little reflection will probably convince us Ignorance 


that, if mankind has indeed been evolved from lower forms 
of animal life, there must have been a period in the histor)' h.ive been 
of our race when ignorance of paternity was universal among 
men. The part played by the mother in the production of men: and 
offspring is obvious to the senses and cannot but be perceived 
even by the animals ; but the part played by the father is conception 
far less obvious and is indeed a matter of inference onU , u 
not of perception. How could the infantine 'intelligence of one which 
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vouid the primitiv'e savage perceive that the child which comes 
I^aturaiiy ^ womb is the fruit of the seed which was 

SUl^gCSt * 

itsdf to sowed there nine long months before ? He is ignorant, as 
‘'f®,"!"”' we know from the example of the Australian aborigines, of 
s.tvaEjf ; in fhe simple truth that a seed sowed in the earth will spring 
It «ou?r up and bear fruit. How then could he infer that children 
find sup- {Pg result of a similar process? His ignorance is 

comii'iun''^ therefore a natural and necessary phase in the intellectual 
f.mcios of development of our race.' But while he could not for long 
i\omen. agcs diviiic thc truth as to the way in which children come 
into the world, it was inevitable that so soon as he began 
to think at all he should turn his thoughts to this most 
important and most mysterious event, so constantly repeated 
^ before his eyes, so es^^ntial to the conynuance of the species. 
If he formed a theory about anything it would naturally be 
about this. And what theory could seem to him more 
obviously suggested by the facts than that the child only 
enters into the mother’s womb at the moment when she 
first feels it stirring within her? How could he think that the 
child was there long before she felt it ? From the stand- 
point of his ignorance such a supposition might well appear 
unreasonable and absurd. And if the child enters the 
woman only at the first quickening of her womb, what more 
natural than to identify it with something that simultane- 
ous!}' struck lier fancy and perhaps mysteriously vanished ? 
It might be a kangaroo that hopped before her and dis- 
appeared in a thicket ; it might be a gay butterfly that 
flickered past in the sunshine with the metallic brilliancy 
of its glittering wings, or a gorgeous parrot flapping by 
resplendent in soft plumage of purple, crimson, and orange. 
It might be'the sunbeams streaming down on her through an 
opening in a forest glade, or the moonbeams sparkling and 
dancing on the water, till a driving cloud suddenly blotted 
out the silvery orb. It might be the sighing of the wind in 
the trees, or the surf on some .stormy shore, its hollow roar 


’ Since this w.xs wntten I have 
recoivcil Mr. E. S. IlartlAnd's Eonk 
/'’nmiUrw {Lon‘lon, I909)» in 

which the view expicsseii in the text is 
■^i^'PPHrted \>y a lars^ array of evidence. 
Though the book bears date 1909 it w ‘s 


not published, at least it did not reach 
me, till Febiuary 1910. So far a^ I have 
as vet read it I have found no reason 
to alter anything which I had uiitten 
on the subject. 
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sounding in her ears like the voice of a spirit borne to her 
from across the sea. Anything indeed that struck a woman 
at that mysterious moment of her life when she first knows 
herself to be a mother might easily be identified b_\’ her with 
the child in her womb. Such.materiial fancies, so natural aifd 
seemingly so universal, appear to be the root of toteinism. 

Thus the present diffusion of totemism over a large part um while 
of the world is explained by causes •which at a very remote*''"-'"'^'" 

niav li.u u 

time probably operated equally among all races of men, to wit. <)i 
an ignorance of the true source of childbirth combined with '"""b 
a natural curiosity on the subject. We need not suppose pat.init), 
that the institution has been borrowed to any great e.xtent 
by one race from another. It maj' have everywhere sprung •mi- mi; 
independently from the same simply root in the mentalj)|‘‘,";'’i,,5 
constitution of man.* But it would be a great mistake to " ‘he 

O f I t f 

imagine that the cause which originated the institution has p..i,.rnity 
survived wherever the institution itself still lingers, in other 
words, that all totemic peoples are totally ignorant of th(iv,i;ii 
paternity. In the history of society it constantly happens 
that a custom, once started, continues to be practised long tontinue 
after the motive which originated it has been forgotten ; by J'j 
the mere force of inertia an institution goes sliding along "oiul'h 
the old well-worn groove though the impetus which first set "'^c'lsiim- 
it in motion may have died out ages ago. So it has been ally (.on- 
with totemism. The institution is still observed by many 
tribes who are perfecth- familiar with the part which the «itii<jut 

^ ^ r t M i r' -11 • 

father plays in the begetting of children, otiil even among of the 
them the new knowledge has not always entirely dispelled 
the ancient ignorance. Some of them still think that the 
father’s help, though usual, is not indispen.sable for the pro- 
duction of offspring. Thus wc have seen that the Baganda 
firmly believe that a woman may be impregnated by the 
purple flower of the banana falling on her shoulders or by 
the spirits of suicides and misborn infants which dart into 
her from their dishonoured graves at the cross-roads.* Lven 
among civilised races which have long sloughed off totemism, 
if they ever had it, traces of the same primaeval ignorance 
survive in certain marriage cu.stoms which are still observed 
in England, in certain rites which barren women still perform 

^ .See above, vol. ii. pp 5*^7 H* 
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in the hope of obtaining a mother's joys, and in a multitude 
of popular tales, which set forth how a virgin conceived and 
brought forth a child without contact with the other sex.‘ 
Ages after such stories cease to be told of common people 
they continue to be related with childlike faith of heroes and 
demigods. The virgin birth of these worshipful personages 
is now spoken of as supernatural, but to the truly primitive 
savage it seems perfeotly natural ; indeed he knows of no 
other way in which people are born into the world. In 
short a belief that a virgin can conceive and bring forth a 
son is one of the last lingering relics of primitive savagery. 
Thus tile If we ask what in particular may have suggested the 
theory of conception which appears to be the tap-root of 
pregnant^ totemism, it seems prpbable that, as I have ahead}' indicated, 
may hate ^ preponderant influence is to be ascribed to the sick fancies 
had a pre- of pregnant women, and that so far, therefore, totemism may 
fnflumc"' described as a creation of the feminine rather than of the 
in the masculine mind. It is well known that the minds of women 

creation of • , , ,r . 

totemism. in an abnormal state during pregnancy, nor is this strange; 
fancies and presence of a living being within them, drawing its 

longings nourishment from their blood and growing day by day, 
OTnfinai necessarily affect their whole bodily organism and 

to savages disorder in some measure the mental processes which 
commonly Oil it. One of the commonest symptoms of 

shared by this partial mental derangement is a longing for a special 
womem sornetimcs unusual kind of food. At such times a 

woman will feel a craving for some particular viand for 
which in her normal state she has no decided liking. 
She will consume large quantities of the food, if she can 
get it, and many people deem it a duty to supply her 
with that f(5r which she craves. In Chili, for example, if a 
woman with child looks longingly at some dainty which 
tempts her fancy in a shop window, the shopman, perceiving 
her condition, will give it to her for nothing.' And it very 


^ Sec Abo\e, vol. li, pp. 258-263. 
Many su[)erstitious rites practised by 
women in all parts of the world for the 
purpose of obtaining offspring clearly 
imply an ignorance of the necessity of 
ijaale co-operation.^ A large collection 
of examples will be found in Ploss and 


Battels's book IVtih''' (Leip.sic, 

1908), i. 772-791. On the whole <^ubject 
I may now refer readers to Mr. K. S. 
Hartland’s book Primitruc Paternity. 

- This touching civility was com- 
municated to me by my wife, who lived 
for several years in Chili. Similarly iri 
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often happens that after her child is born a woman associates 
it in some way with the food for which she had longed, 
and which had supported and solaced her in the weary, 
hazardous months of pregnancy. For example, to take an Ikxanipleb 
actual case which happened not very long ago, Mrs. H. told 
a friend of mine, Mr. Walter Heape, F.R.S., that when her Waiter 
sister, who is many years younger than herself, was born, she 
had marked, in clear outline on thtf back of her neck, a i>err' 
raspberry : this mark still persists and the lady is about 
thirty years of age. The mother explained the mark b\- 
saying that she ate largel)' of raspberries during her pregnancy. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Heape was assured that she did so, 

that she had an extraordinary longing for the fruit and ate 

them continuously for jnany weeks ; forjicr husband and she ^ 

being rich, she was provided with raspberries as long as it 

was possible to obtain them.' Similar cases, I am told, are The lizard 

very common among women. To take another and some- 

what different case. Captain W. told Mr. Walter Heape 

that while he was in China his wiTe was sleeping lightly in 

bed one hot night without bedclothes and with her nightgown 

open and her chest e.xposed. A lizard fell from the roof on 

her chest between the breasts : she woke with a start and 

saw the animal running away. She foretold that the child 

she was with would be marked on the chest, and Captain 

W. assured Mr. Heape that when the child was born it bore 

the mark of a lizard, with long body, four outstretched legs, 

and tail, on the very part corresponding to the part of its 

mother’s chest on which the lizard had fallen. He added 

that the mark was red and that it persisted, though for how 

long it persisted Mr. Heape docs not know. 

Cases of both sorts could be multiplied without difficulty, such 
I have cited these two merely as typical and as reported. 
though not at first hand, by an entirely trustworthy witness, migi't 
The first case illustrates the belief that a child ma)- resemble truen^u:'^ 

the Black Fore.>t it is that pretj- R R.S , M. A., of Trinity College, t-'ani- 
nant women arealknvcd to j^atlicr fruit hriJe^e. (i.itt-«J 20th Jar.uary 1910. 
from other people's !^"ar(len> provided Mr. I Icape is now resident at Ore) fnar-^. 
that they eat it on the spot. See I’los? South wold. I le has paul spec ial at ten - 
und Bartt'K. Das i. 91S, where tion b«)th to ^ynxcolopry gnd to c.Utle- 

more evidence on the subject will be breeding an<! is an acknowledged 
found (pp. 916-920). authoiity on both subjects. 

^ Letter of Mr. Walter Heape, 

VfiL. IV 
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a fruit which the mother partook of freely during her preg- 
nancy ; the other case illustrates the belief that a child may 
resemble an animal which fell on the mother while she was 
big. Such fancies, whether well or ill founded, are exactly 
analogous to the fancies by which in the Banks’ Islands 
women determine what may be called the conceptional 
totems of their children.' Can we doubt that, if totemism 
had not gone out of- fashion in England, IVIrs. H.’s child 
would have had a raspberry for its totem and Captain W.’s 
child a lizard ? Thus while totemism either never existed 
among the civilised races or has long been extinct, the causes 
which in the remote past probably gave rise to the institution 
persist in the midst of our civilisation to this day. 

The belief that J.he unborn youn^is affected by impres- 
sions of sight made on the pregnant mother is not confined 
to women ; it is commonly shared by breeders of cattle, 
horses, and fowls. On this subject Mr. Walter Heape writes 
to me : “ Many breeders of prize fowls, I am told, will not 
allow their breeding hens to mix with badly marked fowls, 
will even take care to remove any of the latter from a 
neighbouring pen which is in sight of their perfect birds. 
Breeders of horses, too, when breeding for pure colour, will 
not allow their pregnant mares to mi.x with white -faced 
horses or even allow a white-faced horse to run in the next 
field where it can be seen over the fence. They assert that 
if they do so they run great risk of getting foals with white 
faces or otherwise badly marked. I may quote, as a further 
modern example of this firmly established view, the well 
known breeder of black polled cattle who would not have 
any white or coloured article on his farm, but who had 
all his fences, gates, etc., all painted black. The influence of 
surroundings in this respect is of course a very ancient belief, 
it existed in the time of Jacob. But another perhaps even 
still more remarkable belief among many breeders is ex- 
emplified in the following. A well known breeder in the 
North of England told me, he set himself the task of im- 
proving his stud many years ago, and for that purpose 
employed as sires certain horses very markedly superior in 
looks to his breeding mares. For two or three years he was 

^ See above, vol. li. pp. S9 f./y* 
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greatly disappointed in the result ; the foals, he said, invari- 
ably took after their mothers. He spt)kc especially of their 
outward appearance, which was of particular importance to 
him as he was breeding good class carriage horses, and 
stylish looking horses command a high price in this business. 

It occurred to him that it was the custom in his stables to 
have his mares covered in a loose-box which was rather dark, 
and that possibly this fact affected th& result. He therefore 
arranged that the mares should be daily led about a yard, 
from whence they could see the stallion, for some days before 
they were covered, and further that they should be covered 
in the open yard after being near to the stallion for some 
time previously. The result he told me was extraordinary : 
the foals so produced almost invariably^took after the sires. , 

This belief in the transmission of maternal mental impressions 
to the young is not confined to stock, and is gravely referred 
to in medical books of about a hundred years ago and 
possibly later than that. You will understand that so far 
as the truth of these stories is concerned I can give you no 
assurance, indeed so far as is actually known there is no 
evidence in favour of their truth, and much evidence to 
induce one to believe they may all be otherwise e.xplained. 

But I understand you are not concerned with the truth of 
these matters but only with the belief in their truth, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that both as regards women and 
as regards stock-breeders it is very widely and very firmly- 
believed. ” ' 

The difficulty- in the way of accepting such widespread Difficulty 
beliefs as true is this. There is no known means of com- "tandml 
munication by which sensations, ideas, or emotions can be how 
conveyed from a woman either to the unfertilised ova in her i,‘„pres- 
ovary or to a fertilised ovum, that is, to an embryo in her ma<ie 
womb. For so far as we are aware the only channel by mother 
which sensations, ideas, and emotions can be transmitted is , 

' ' conveyed 

a nerve, and there is no nerve connecting the nervous .sy-stem to her 
of a woman either with the ova or with the embryo. An 
ovum is an isolated cell enclosed by a specially- thick mem- 
brane and lying in a specially produced cavity- or follicule 
in the ovary. It absorbs nourishment from the surroundin'^ 

■ Letter of Mr. W.ilter lleape to me. dated zotii january 19 10. 
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cells ; for processes of these cells are in direct communica- 
tion with the protODlasm of the ovum, being projected 
through minute pores in its thick enclosing membrane. The 
mother’s blood nourishes directly the cells and through them 
indirectly the ovum ; but there is no nervous connection 
between the ovum and her. When the ovum has been 
fertilised by union with the male germ and has passed from 
the ovary into the ute'rus, the resulting embryo continues to 
be at least as much isolated from the mother’s body as the 
unfertilised ovum in the ovary had been. No nerve connects 
the embryo with the mother, and the blood of the mother 
does not circulate in the blood-vessels of the child. But its 
constituents pass indirectly into the blood of the embryo 
. through the walls of- the blood-vesseb;. That, so far as we 
know, is the only communication which takes place between 
a mother and her unborn infant.* 

If such Thus it is difficult to understand how any mental impres- 

pressra'i""' sions made on a woman^ either before or after conception 
are really can be transmitted by her to her offspring, since the physical 
mechanism by which alone, so far as we know, the trans- 
mission could take place is wholly wanting. Yet the wide- 
by some Spread belief of women, and still more perhaps the almost 
*'***^®*‘®^^ belief of e.xperienced breeders, in the frequent 
present we Occurrence of such transmission is certainly deserving of 
nothin'' attention. If the belief is indeed well founded, it would 
seem necessary to conclude that mind can act on mind 
through a channel other than that of the nervous system. 
“ So far as I can see,” writes Mr. Walter Heape, “ if there is 
such a thing as the transference of mental impressions from 
mother to ovum in ovary or from mother to embryo in 
uterus, it is brought about by means of some force or agency 
of which we know nothing. I think we may say that most 
scientific men are inclined to deny that such transference 
really occurs. Personally I am not prepared to deny it, 
but if it is true I cannot e.xplain how it is done.” " 

^ The.se ph^.-iiological details I derive me dated 24th January 1910. Mr. 
from explanations given me by Mr. F. Id. .V. Marshall, of Christ’s College, 
M. titer Heape in conversation and in Cambridge, who has made a special 
two letter.s dated 20th and 24tii January study of sexual physiology, informed 
■' 910 - me in conter-.ttion that he agiees with 

- Letter of Mr. Walter Heape to Mr. Heape. 
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It is to be hoped that science may yet enlighten us as if the 
to the dark border line which divide* what we call mind 
from what we call matter, and may inform us how the pies^ions 
mysterious transition is made from the one to the other^ 

If it should turn out that mind may communicate with 
mind by means of which we as little dream now as we „ouid 
lately dreamed of the existence of radium, it may follow supply -i 
as a corollar}' that the impressions made on a mother s pasis foi 
mind are really imprinted, as so many people firmly believe, 
on the mind and body of her unborn offspring. To de- t\piam the 
monstrate this would in a sense be to supply a physical 
basis for totemism ; for it would shew that the resemblances distinct 
which women often trace between their children and the f^'peThi' 
things which struck <heir fancy during- pregnancy maj' be (*.\ogamous 
real, not merely fanciful ; that the figure of a raspberry or a 
lizard, for example, may actually be printed on the body of 
an infant whose mother ate raspberries or was visited by a 
lizard while she had the child ir|, her womb. Thus what 
appears to be the essence of totemism. namely, the identi- 
fication of human beings with species of animals, plants, or 
other things, would be intelligible and to a certain extent 
e.xcusable, since it might often rest on a real, not merely an 
imaginary-, similarity between the two. Further, we should 
then understand why each totemic clan, while it is compelled 
to draw all its wives from other clans, may nevertheless 
preserve a distinct physical type of its own, unaftacted by- 
the stream of alien blood which is constantl}- pouring into 
its veins. This remarkable preservation of the clan type 
under a rigorous rule of clan exogamy is exemplified by the 
Baganda in Central Africa and is reported of some Tinneh 
clans in North-West America.^ On the hypothesis yvhich 
I have indicated yve may suppose that the children of each 
clan take after their mothers or their fathers, as the case 
may be, according as the mental impressions made on 
pregnant yvomen are derived mainly from their oyvn clan or 
from the clan of their husband. W here husbands live yvith 
the families of their yvives, the impressions made on a 
mother would naturally be derived chiefly from her oyvn 
family and clan, and con.sequently the children yvould 

' See above, vol. il }>p. 505 vol. iii. pp. 355! 35 ^- 
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resemble their mothers ; where the wives live with their 
husbands’ families, th*- impressions made on a mother would 
naturally be derived chiefly from her husband’s family and 
clan, and consequently children would resemble their 
fathers. But where the husband lives with his wife’s family, 
descent is usually, perhaps invariably traced in the maternal 
line ; where the wife lives with the husband’s family there is 
a tendency, by no means invariably carried out, to trace 
descent in the paternal line. Thus it would often, though 
certainly not always, happen that with maternal descent the 
children would resemble their mothers, and that with 
paternal descent they would resemble their fathers. But 
all this must remain a matter of speculation until the 
' fundamental questiorT of the possible ii>^uence of a mother on 
her unborn child has been definitely answered by biology. 

Even if Even if the answer should be negative— that is, even 

though it should be demonstrated that the supposed in- 
prove to fluence is a pure superstition, and that all the numerous 
less. it m.iy '•^stances which have been alleged of it are apocryphal — 
beer/'th"^ the theory which derives totemism from a belief in such 
source of influence would not be affected thereby. That belief may 

totemism , bg utterly false, }-et still it has been held by a great part 

gre.'it ■ of mankind, and may therefore, like many other false 
havrbMr beliefs, have served as the base of a great institution. If 

founded human institutions were built only on truth, no doubt 

st'tion^'^ they would be better and more durable ; but taking the 
world as it is we must acknowledge that many showy 
structures have been piled high on rotten foundations ; 
that error dies hard, and that systems founded on it have 
too often a very long lease of life. Amongst such systems 
the institution of totemism has been one. For even if 
it could be proved to have a physical basis in certain real 
resemblances between people and things, the theoretical 
inferences which it has drawn from these resemblances are 
always false, and the practical rules which it has deduced 
from them are generally absurd. 

Hut «hi!t On the whole, then, the conceptional theory of totemism 
Optional appears to satisfy all the conditions of a reasonable hypo- 
theory thesis, and we may acquiesce in it till a better shall have 
expi.iin been suggested. But the theory throws no light on the 
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origin of the other great social institution which is generally ' toteinibm, 
associated with toteinism, I mean the» custom of exoiramv. “ ‘'l"' 

' ^ J e'XpLlUl 

In order to complete our view of the two institutions it only 
remains to enquire how exogamy arose and how it has so 
often become almost inextricably entangled with totemism. 

§ 3. The O right of E^vogatny 

The same acute mind which discovered totemism dis- 1, r. 
covered exogamy. It was the Scotchman John Ferguson j™""" 
McLennan who first perceived and proclaimed the historical lon-rcr 
importance of these two great institutions. The discoveries 
reflect all the greater credit on his acumen because the md of 
evidence by which he supported thers was both scanty 
amount and for the most part indifferent in quality. But 
the defect has been amply supplied by subsequent researches, 
which his far-seeing genius did more than anything else to 
stimulate and direct. An immense body of evidence, of 
which a large part has been placed before the reader in the 
preceding volumes, establishes the widespread existence and 
the powerful influence of the two institutions beyond the 
reach of doubt and cavil. Later writers may indeed, 
dazzled by the novelty and the range of the vista thus 
opened up into the human past, have exaggerated the 
impulse which the institutions in question, and particularly 
totemism, have given to the growth of society andj'eligion ; 
but that they have both, and particularly exogamy, been 
factors of great moment in the moral and social evolution of 
humanity can hardly be disputed by any candid enquirer 
who is acquainted with the facts. Therefore among the 
pioneers who have explored that dark region of primitive 
human thought and custom which lies beyond the pale of 
written history, and which but for him and a few like him 
might have seemed a limbo never to be lighted by the 
student’s lamp, a foremost place must always be assigned to 
John Ferguson McLennan. 

His discovery of exogamy preceded his discovery of He was led 
totemism and was first given to the world in his book 
Primitive Marriage. He was led to the discovery by ^a eTOgann* 
study of the curious marriage ceremony w'hich consists • 
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in a pretence of carrying off the bride by violence even 
when the families or* both sides have consented to the 
wedding and have indeed arranged it between them. This 
ceremony, which he called the form of capture at marriage, 
he found to be practised by many different peoples in 
many parts of the world ; and searching for a cause which 
might e.vplain it he came to the conclusion that the form 
or pretence of capturing wives must everywhere have been 
, preceded by the reality of it, in other words, that at some 
time in the history of society there must have been a wide- 
spread custom of capturing women from other and hostile 
tribes in order to serve as wives to their captors. Pursuing 
this line of enquiry he next asked why men should carry 
.off wives from other communities instead of marrying those 
whom they had at home. It was at this point that he made 
the discovery of exogamy. He found, that is to say, that 
it is a common rule with savage and barbarous peoples 
never to marrj’ a woman of their own tribal subdivision 
or group but always to marry a woman of a subdivision 
or group different from their own. This newly discovered 
rule he called by the name of exogam)’ or “ marrying out,” 
an e.xcellent and appropriate word which is now practically 
indispensable in this branch of stud)’.* 


^ McLcnnan‘> fir>t book, Primtltvi 
Marna-^r', in w hich the discovery of exo- 
t^amy vva*> aunounced, and of which tlie 
preface was dated January 1S65, was 
afterwards reprinted with other essays 
in a volume called Studu^ in Anritut 
Histjiy, of which the first edition 
apf^eareil in 1S76 and tiie second in 
ii*S6 {Macmillan and Co., lamdon). 
I have used the second edition of the 
S'// /a and my references wall be to 
it. For the account which I have 
i.;iven '>f the way in which McLennan 
\va> led to the iliscovery of exogamy, 
*.(•0 his Stnditj in Aiuitnf Hidorv 
(f>ontion, 1886), pp. \vi. \y., 9 y,/., 
22 //., ;i w/y. The ad*»ption of the 
term-*; exo^Miiiy anrl einio^amy ( “ inarr}'- 
out” and “marrying m’') is men- 
tioned and ju''tihcd on p. 25 of that 
uork. It i" fair to add, and .McLennan 
hi-n^elf pointed it out <1/. p. 56), 

that the discovery of exogamy ha«i 


been anticipated by the acute Cam- 
bridge ethnologist. R. (F Latham, in 
a passage which for the sake of its 
hi'>torical interest I will transcribe. 
Speaking the Magars, a tribe ‘if 
Nepaul, Latham s.tys : “ Imperfect as 
is our information for the early history 
and social constitution of the Magar, 
we know that a tiace of a tribual 
liivision (w'hy not say an actual di\ision 
into tribes?) is to be found. There 
are twelve tnn/ns. xVIl indisiduals 
f)elonging to the same //////// are 
Mipposed to !)c descended from the 
-same male ancestor ; descent from the 
sinie great mother being by no means 
necessary. Sf* husband and wife must 
belong to different thiini’;. Within 
one ami the same there i.s no marriage. 
Do you wish for a wife? If so, look 
to the thum of your neighbour ; at any 
rate look beyond your own. This is 
the first time I have found occasion to 
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McLennan did more than reveal the existence of winic 
exogamy as an institution which hrw deeply affected the 
evolution of marriage and of the family. He also put forward 
forward a carefully considered hypothesis to explain its 
origin ; and as he was a man of a cautious temper and a exotjaniy, 
singularly clear and penetrating mind, his theory of the rise fudard 
of the great institution which he discovered deserves respect- theory 
ful attention. But while he believed that he could explain [□temsm' 
exogamy he renounced the attempt to explain totemism, 
and contented himself with collecting facts and tracing, 
as far as he could, the influence of totemism on religion 
and society without lifting the veil which shrouded its 
origin. On this subject his brother writes ; “ It may here 
be said that he h*d for a time a *h)’pothesis as to the, 
origin of Totemism, but that he afterwards came to see that 
there were conclusive reasons against it. At last, as far 
as I know, he had none — which should be easily intelligible 
to any one who knows the subject and knows what, on 
his view, was involved in Totemism. To show its prevalence, 
to establish some leading points in its histor\’, to exhibit 
it in connection with kinship and with Exogamy, and to 
make out its connection with worship appeared to him 
to be the matters primarily important.” ’ 

AIcLennan’s caution in refusing to speculate on the B.nh 
origin of totemism at a time when the evidence at his 
disposal did not admit of a correct solution of the^problem Robertson 
can only be commended. It was not his fault if many others 
rushed in where he feared to tread. Thick darkness con- 

older than 

tinned to cover the beginning of totemism till the epoch f\oijaniy. 
making discoveries of Spencer and Gillen threw a flood 
of light upon it ; though, as I have pointed out, their light 
shone steadily on totemism for years before any one 


mention this practice. It will not l^e 
the last ; on the contrary, the principle 
I’’ so common as to be 
almost universal. We shall timl it in 
Au-'tralia ; we shall find it in North 
and South America ; we shall find it 
in Afiica; we shall find it in Europe: 
we shall suspect and infer it in many 
places where the actual evidence ot 
its exi'stence incomplete." ( K. O. 


Latham, Lmi- 

don, 1^:159, \o], i p. So.) Hut the 
lirief Hash of Latham's soinevvhat 
meteoric genin', cannot eclipse t)>e ‘.tai 
of McLennan, 

• Donald McLennan, The /'.itn- 
anhal Tneory, i on ihc Pa/tr^ rj 
rhf lap M.L.nnuu 

(Lonilon, iSS5t, pp. vi. -p 
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perceived, lying full within its radiant circle, the missing clue, 
the scarlet thread, which was to guide us to the heart of 
the labyrinth.^ But while the discoverer of totemism was 
content to confess his ignorance of its origin, he formed 
a clear and definite opinion as to its relation to exogamy. 
To quote his brother again : “ As the theory of the Origin 
of Exogamy took shape, and the facts connected with 
it reduced themselves to form in his mind, the conclusion 
was reached that the system conveniently called Totemism — 
from which his essay on the Worship of Animals and Plants 
took its departure — must have been established in rude 
societies prior to the origin of Exogamy. This carried back 
the origin of Totemism to a state of man in which no idea 
^.of incest existed.” ” Similarly McLmnan’s equally acute 
and far more learned disciple, W. Robertson Smith, wrote : 
“ Totemism is generally found in connection with exogamy, 
but must, as J. F. McLennan concluded, be older than 
exogamy in all cases ; indeed it is easy to see that exogamy 
necessarily presupposes the existence of a system of kinship 
which took no account of degrees but only of participation 
in a common stock. Such an idea as this could not be 
conceived by savages in an abstract form ; it must necessarily 
have had a concrete expression, or rather must have been 
thought under a concrete and tangible form, and that form 
seems to have been always supplied by totemism. The 
origin (if this curious system, lying as it does behind 
exogamy, is yet more obscure than the origin of the latter.” ® 


^ See above, pp. 57-59. 

- Donald McLennan, The Patri- 
archal I'hco}}' (London, 1885), p. vi. 
Compare J F. McLennan. Studies in 
Ancitiil History, Second Series (Lon- 
don, 1S96), pp. 58 sq. : “Unless the 
totem bonil had been fully established 
in the stock-groups before they became 
to any great extent interfused in local 
tribes, it could nf>t have ])een estaldi^hed 
at all. It is the test, and apart from 
the niemnry of indivitluaK, the only 
test, of blood-relationship among the 
lower races ; and without it. as far as 
we kn<nv. there is absolutely nothing 
w'^ich could h<3ld together, as a body 
of kindred, perMins descended from 


the same stock-group, but living in 
different local tribes, or even the same 
persons living in the same local tiibe. 
We have, then, the inference that the 
religious regard for the totem, the 
blood-feud, and of course the system 
of female kinship — without which no 
commencement of the transfusion could 
have taken place — were (irmly estab- 
lished in the original .stock -groups, 
before the appearance of the .yiteni of 
capture or exogamy. " 

^ W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and 
J/arriaye in Early Arabia (Cam- 
bridge, 1S85), p. 1S7 (pp. 218 sq. of 
the Second Kdition, London, 1903). 
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The course of subsequent research, which has immensely subsequ.-nt 
enlarged the evidence for the practice*both of totemism and 
of exogamy, has strongly confirmed the conclusion reached tirmcd the 
by these eminent scholars and thinkers as to the priority ofp"'r,tv 
totemism to exogamy. Any theory based on the assumption totcmi-m 
that the two things have from the first existed together as gamy 
different sides of the same institution, or that totemism is 
derived from exogamy, is founded o*n misapprehension and 
can only end in confusion and error. If we are to under- 
stand the rise and history of totemism and exogamy, we 
must clearly apprehend that totemism existed in all its 
essential features before exogamy was thought of, in other 
words, that exogamy was an innovation imposed on com- 
munities which wer* already divider^ into totemic clans. 

The totemic clan is a totally different social organism 
from the exogamous class, and we have good grounds for 
thinking that it is far older. 

The theory by which J. F. ^McLennan attempted to .McLennan 
explain the origin of exogamy is very simple and at first 
sight very persuasive. The general cause of exogamy, gamy arose 
according to him, was a scarcity of women, which obliged ','’s°ircny 
men to "o outside of their own group for wives and so of "onieii 

53 . . . ° ^ . raused 

gradually established a prejudice in favour of foreign women fe,„aie 
so strong that in time men were strictly forbidden to marry mfanticidt 
women of their own group. “ The scarcity of women, he obliged 
says, “ within the group led to a practice of stealing the 
women of other groups, and in time it came to be considered from other 
improper, because it was unusual, for a man to marry a 
woman of his own group. ’ * Further, he e.xplained this gr.uiu.iiiy 
assumed scarcity of women by a general practice of female 
infanticide. He supposed that savages, unable to support m f.tvour 
all the children that were born, systematically murdered a 
large number of female infants, becau.se they foresaw that torngii 

53 . . t 1 M women. 

both in the search for food and in fights with hostile groups 
females would be far less useful than males. Accordingly 
by commonly killing female children and sparing male 
children they produced such a want of balance between the 
sexes and such a numerical preponderance of males over 

' J. F. McLennan, Slmhcs in l6o ; compare iii. pp. 75 9° 7 . 

Ancient History (London, iSS6), p. II5' 
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females that there were not women enough in the group to 
supply all the men with wives. Hence in order to obtain 
wives it was necessary to go to other groups, and as the 
relations between neighbouring groups were, on McLennan’s 
hypothesis, uniformly hostile, the men could only obtain the 
women they needed by forcible capture. Thus a regular 
system of capturing wives was established ; men came to 
think that marriage by*capture was the only true marriage ; 
and in time the practice of marrying women of their own 
group not only went out of fashion but was rigorously 
prohibited. This was, according to McLennan, the origin 
of exogamy. And after peaceful relations had been estab- 
lished between neighbouring groups, men had become so 
jnnured to the habit-of stealing wive** from their enemies 
that they continued to regard robbery as the only legitimate 
title to marriage ; hence even when a marriage had been 
arranged between two families with the consent and approval 
of all the parties concerped, it was still, for the sake of 
decency and propriety, deemed necessary for the bridegroom’s 
family to make a great .show of carrying off the bride by 
violence and for the bride’s family to make a corre.sponding 
show of desperate resistance. This was, according to 
McLennan, the origin of the form of capture at marriage.^ 

Plausible as McLennan’s theory of the origin of exogamy 
ma_\" seem at first sight to be, it is open to grave objections. 
I propose to shew briefly, first, that the facts which it 
assumes are not .sufficiently atte,sted to make them a sound 
basis for a theory ; and, second, that even if they were well 
attested they would not explain e.xogam}'. 

First, as to the supposed facts, McLennan’s whole theory 
turns on an assumption that in primitive society there is 
a serious want of balance between the se.xes and that the 
numerical preponderance is generally, if not invariably, on 
the side of the males. This is an essential point in the 
theory. If it is not established, the whole theory remains a 
mere hrpothesis suspended in the air without any solid 
foundation in fact. For it was just this numerical pre- 
ponderance of males, in other words, the scarcity of women, 

^ J. h . McLenitan, m q 22 50 72 

All 1 lit Hij.ry {Luinii'n, iS.S6t, pp. 90 .y., 115, 124, 160. 
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which according to McLennan led or compelled men to go 
abroad for their wives and so gave ^ise to the practice of 
exogamy. Hence it is of the first importance to enquire, 

Does this assumed numerical superiority of males over females 
commonly exist in primitive communities ? are men gener- 
ally much more numerous than women in savage tribes ? 

The proposition that they are so, which is the crucial .McLunn.m 
point in his hypothesis, was not proved by McLennan. Exact 
statistics as to the proportions of the sexes in primitive numincai 
communities are indeed almost wholly wanting, and in their 
absence it is necessarily impossible to prove directly that 

1 1 /> j • » iflllSf’ll 

men usually lar exceed women m number among savage ^ pr.ictid- 
tribes. Accordingly AIcLennan endeavoured to establish it fEni.ii,- 
indirectly by adduc^g evidence that *in savage society the 
balance of the sexes is artificially disturbed and the number 
of women greatly reduced by a widespread practice of female 
infanticide.' That this cause has in some cases produced Tin.-, caice 
the assumed effect appears to be well attested. Infanticide j'jvy'pr,,'.'* 
is known, for example, to have been e.xceedingly prevalent dua-a tiu* 
in Polynesia, where the smallness of the islands and the 
impossibility of finding room for an expanding population 
probably furnished the chief motive for murdering children 
at birth. Indeed this motive was alleged by the natives 
themselves as an excuse for the crime. They have been 
heard to say that if all the children born were allowed to 
live, there would not be food enough produced in the islands 
to support them." Now with regard to the choice of 
victims we are told that “ during the whole of their lives, the 
females were subject to the most abasing degradation ; and 
their sex was often, at their birth, the cause of their destruc- 
tion ; if the purpose of the unnatural parents had not been 
fully matured before, the circumstance of its being a female 
child was often sufficient to fix their determination on its 
death. Whenever we have asked them, what could induce 
them to make a distinction so invidious, they have generally 

^ J. F. McLennan, Studits in L. Wc-'termaick, 7hf Orr^n and 
Ancitnt llistoy (London, lSJ>6), pp. I\z'r\'pnunf cf {hr Mora! Idta^, i. 

75 90 JV- ; in Aihunt (Lomlon, 1906) pp. 394 y,/. 

Secoml Seric'^ (London, 1S96), - . Llh-*, r.\\fitiian 

PP 74 'iJf- for a lari^e collection of Second L<lili«)n, 1. (London Ici32) 
evidence on infanticide in general, see p. 257. 
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answered, that the fisheries, the service of the temple, and 
especially war, were th^ only purposes for which they thought 
it desirable to rear children ; that in these pursuits women 
were comparatively useless ; and therefore female children 
vvere frequently not suffered to liv'e. Facts fully confirm 
these statements.” ’ 

In Vanua Levu, one of the two greatest of the Fijian 
Islands, a large proportion, nearer two-thirds than half, of 
the children born are said to have been murdered within 
two days of birth. Infanticide was reduced to a system. 
There were professional practitioners of it in every village. 
” All destroyed after birth are females, because they are 
useless in war, or, as some say, because they give so 
much trouble. But.- that the formqr is the prevailing 
opinion appears from such questions as these, put to per- 
sons who may plead for the little one’s life : ‘ Why Hv'e ? 
Will she wield a club ? Will she poise a spear ? ’ ” - 
Again, among the Guanas of Paraguay the number of 
women is said to be much less than that of the men, and 
the disproportion is attributed to female infanticide, the 
women murdering most of their female children in order, 
on the principle of supply and demand, to enhance the 
value of those that remain.® Again, female infanticide has 
been and perhaps still is commonly practised by the Todas 
of Southern India, with the result that the men considerably 
exceed the women in number. ‘‘ Again, among the Loucheux 
of North-West America women are said to be fewer than men, 
and in this tribe also female infanticide appears to be one 
cause of the disproportion between the se.xes.® Again, 
female infanticide used to be practised among several of the 
Naga tribes in Assam, and there was consequently a great 
deficiency of women.*’ 


^ W. Ellis, }\^lvncsian Researches, 
Second Edition, i. (London, 1832) 
P- 257. 

- Thomas Williams, Fiji aud the 
Fi/ian<, Second Edition (London. 
1S60), i. 180 If the estimate of 

the number of children slain is correct, 
we must suppose that girls were born 
in much larger numbers than boys in 
Vanua Levu. The example of some 


African tribes, including the Baganda, 
shews that there is nothing improbable 
in this supposition. See below, pp. 
86 Se/. 

^ F. tie Azara, I'oyages dan<: I Am- 
^riqtie Mcridtonak (Paris, 1809), li. 
93 -V- 

■* See above, vol. ii. p. 263. 

See above, \oI. in, p, 358. 

^ Census of India, iSgi, As.-am, by 
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Thus there can be little doubt that in some savage or 
barbarous communities female infanticide has actually pro- 
duced the effect assumed by McLennan. On the other 
hand, it is to be observed that in other communities a con- 
trary practice of male infanticide has produced the contrary 
result, namely, a numerical preponderance of women over 
men. Thus among the Abipones of South America the 
custom of infanticide was very coramon. The motive as- 
signed for the custom by the acute and observant missionary, 
Dobrizhoffer. was not any provident Malthusian fear of the 
population exceeding the means of subsistence. It was a 
rule, he tells us, with these savages that women suckled 
their children for three years, and that during this long period 
of lactation they might have no commerce with their 
husbands. The result was that the men, impatient of so^ 
long an abstention from the marriage bed, took to themselves 
other women in the interval. This excited the jealousy of 
their first wives, and accordingly in order to avoid a pro- 
longed separation from their htisbands they commonly 
murdered their infants at birth. The same customs of lacta- 
tion prolonged for years and of chastity compulsory on 
nursing mothers are exceedingly common among savages ' 
and are indeed one of the most frequent causes of poly- 
gamy ; ■ hence it is probable that these customs, rather than 
a prudent calculation of the ratio between the population and 
the means of subsistence, often furnish the real motive for 
infanticide. Be that as it may, among the Abipones the 
mothers more usually spared their female than their male 
infants, not because daughters were dearer to them than sons, 
but because they were much more profitable in the marriage 
market ; for whereas a wife had to be bought for a son, 
daughters could always be .sold for a good price to husbands. 
Hence Dobrizhoffer conjectured, though he did not affirm, 
that in this tribe the women outnumbered the men. How- 
ever, he did not attribute their assumed numerical superiority 
purely to male infanticide ; he set it down partly to the death 
E. A. Gait, vol. i, (.Shilluni;, 1S92) Ai.f ( Lciji^ic. igoS;. i. 903 .lyy. , 

p. 120, note*, lint the writer adii"- li. 47S a//. 

that polyandry never resulted from - Compare E. Westermaick, 
these causes. History i Hun.i/i Marn'a:;, ('Lon<lon, 

^ P’oi examples see PIoss und Bartels, 1S91), pp. 4S3 o/. 
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of men in the skirmishes which were constantly taking place 
with hostile tribes.’ And it is obvious that this latter cause 
must tend to diminish the number of males by comparison 
with females in all tribes which live in a perpetual state of 
vtarfare with their neighbours. 

Amongst the Banks’ Islanders a similar cold calculation 
of profit induced women to spare their infant daughters 
oftener than their infant sons. “ Male children were killed,” 
says Dr. Codrington, “ rather than female in that group ; if 
there were female children already, another would not be 
desired ; but the females were rather preserved, as it is 
important to observe, because of the family passing through 
the female side, as well as with the prospect of gain when 
the girl should be betjfothed and marri^.” " 

* It may be said that tribes like the Abipones and the 
Banks’ Islanders, among whom women rank as a marketable 
commodity, so that it becomes worth their parents’ while 
to rear them like turkeys for sale, have made some progress 
on at least the strictly ecdhomic side of civilisation, and that 
therefore their example proves nothing for savages lower in 
the scale of culture, who have no property which they can 
exchange for wives. Hence it might be inferred that where 
the purchase of wives is not in vogue, one of the best 
guarantees for the preservation of female infants is absent, 
and that accordingly in such communities the practice of 
female infanticide may rage unchecked. But this is by 
no means true of the lowest savages whom we know well, 
the Australian aborigines. Among them the women are 
certainly not sold, for the simple reason that men have no 
property which would be accepted as a commercial equivalent 
for a wife. But if wives are not bought they are bartered. 
The commonest of all modes of obtaining a wife in aboriginal 
Australia appears to be to give a sister, daughter, or other 
female relative in exchange. A man who has not a sister, 
daughter, or other female relative to give away stands little 
chance of getting a wife at all. On the other hand if a man 
is well provided with sisters and other womankind he can 
acquire many wives by barter, and since this is an object of 

‘ M. Doinizhoffer, Histvrui iL “ R. fl. Codrington, The Mtlan- 
Abipoubiti (Vienna, 17S4), 11. 107. ej'/a/zj (C)xfnrd, 1S91), p. 229. 
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ambition with the Aii.-.tralians, as with most sa\a;_;‘cs, every 
man has a powerful motive for rearing; as many daughters 
as he can with a view to swelling liis harem or providing 
his sons with mates,* Thus even among the lov\est sa\ages 
it is by no means clear that a practice of infanticide would" 
tell more heavily against females than against males. 

In point of fact, though infanticide is common among Amnni; th.- 
the Australian aborigines tlicrc is vcjy little evidence that 
more girls than boys are murdered at birth. On the tiu-ii- is 
contrary, if we may judge by the evidence of the best ,',‘",''1’,^^,. 
authorities, no distinction is made between the sexes in this m.r!.- 
respect, and that because the practice is not resorted to, as j 
McLennan supposed, from a provident desire to keep down iiiiwi'r.-d 
the population within die limits of the fo^d sup[)ly, but simply 
under the pressure of immediate need, such as famine or the 
difficulty a mother finds in carr3 ing and providing for two .uitiionin-s 
infants at the same time. Hence it is usually a mere chance"*''’’*’' 

^ tinctinn 

whether a male child or a female child will be destroj’cd. maik' 

For example, if a woman’s first chilti is a female and she has 
afterwards a male child before tlie first is weaned and able to 
shift for itself, then the male child will probabl}' be killed and 
the female child spared. But if the elder chikl was a boj- and 
the younger a girl, then it is the girl who must go to the wall.' 


' SO’ 1 '. Ui.'Venil;;e, “Of ilie .M.i.ri- 
gint-"' iiihabumg the (ireai LaciNirint. 
arrl Rivcime Dcpre-j'ii-n ui ihc Lo'.vei 
Murray, Lower Muiriiinltidgec, l.mucr 
Lachlan, .and I ower 1 \/v// 

and /V ■-/'/')( /r </ 

.\\:o .'^okO': It'a.'r > / ;• /'’y-T. wii. 118841 
\K 23 : “ VulYgamy w .iU.Asv.d to anc 
extent, jnd tln*> j.iw i-; geijer.'’lly laktn 
adMinia^o "f li\ llu'-e \ch'» rb.aiux to 
Ije lU’li in '•i-rer-*. dauL^lUcr-'. «'i It maie 
wards, to <^\\o in c\' h.ingt. for wivc''. 
No mail (.\ti Let a xcife unit'*' lie Itn** a 
^\a^d, 01 li.riLh’er. xcli« tn )i(‘caii 

give in exuhaitLe- I dthtr- of Li'n\n- 
up 'on-. fr<.pu.ntly tx' hinge their 
daiigliter-. foi wivc', ra.l f- a tin. ir s, ■ii'', 
howoxer, lull for thi rn-gU-*", e"-eu 
altliough ihcv air- at]', h.ne t"*' or 
thr*e.'' A-" toliic pia. li 'o of c'- hang- 
ing "-i-sters or ether kinik rcl.iUX'c-' lor 
cciv<j>. s-_e ihe'.e. \oh 1, pt'. 400. 4t>«), 
463. 4S:; 401. 540. \"i H ;e 18 


26. 2S -A. 40. 

- Ib J. K\ n..y.'///v.TL' t f/:.x\dn‘i,n' 
od /’>/,. tn.'o C\/!:ra/ Jusnalia 
(L(>tid'>n. 1845), H. 324: ‘‘ ^tif.nLh itle 
i-s \eiy «'t)in:ti<*n. .-n-l .ippcji" tti Lc 
pra- ti'ctl soUlc to t n ; of iln trouhie 
o| rt aii'ig chil'lren, aL'i t" cnalik' the 
w-'uwn t'‘ b-dt-w ht r *.i..''!vtnd a.limiit 
Hi }>!' wandering", wid-'h "la lie- 
ijiantK t'oi.li] I ig d'l it t .!( tiinlK icfS 

w'lh a ihi’-i The l i"! thrt'e --r foiii 
are ofitn kditd; no di-; im:! u ci nj>- 
uKi'i- ml’'.., r - i . (. t p 

ni.ile "I hi., sit ti.il-h-jf": .\. \V 
IJitw;:;, X.'iTt I '■ i! ■ f s n‘--Lrt 
.Vf'fi'/i. p r4‘‘ ■ ‘‘In tl'i Wm'io- 
1 . ink trd ntafis wer- li the 

o’o, uine-. Mt <l tterMi- •- !-• nig n-a<!e 
l-ciwfgn lt')s nnij girl" It r rotplc 
h..>; .1 tdiil'l, t sth. 1 La .» u;.]. n n 
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Again, in times of famine it seems to have been a frequent 
practice with the Australian savages not only to kill but to 
eat their children ; ^ but we are not told that they killed or 
spared either sex by preference at such a pinch. All this is 
"in harmony with the improvident nature of low savages, who 
think that sufficient unto the day is the evil therefore and 
take no thought for the morrow. The long-headed, cold- 
hearted calculation, wJiich spares boys because in years to 
come they will grow up to fight and hunt, or girls because 
they will fetch a round price in the marriage market, belongs 
to a higher stage of intellectual, if not of moral, evolution 
than the rude savagery to which the origin of exogamy must 
be referred, “ An Australian native,” we are told, “ never 
looks far enough ahgad to consider what will be the effect on 
the food supply in future years if he allows a particular 
child to live ; what affects him is simply the question of how 
it will interfere with the work of his wife so far as their 
own camp is concerned ; while from the woman’s side the 
question is, can she provide food enough for the new-born 
infant and for the ne.xt youngest?”' Indeed when we 
remember that no Australian tribe is known ever to have 
stored food for use at a time of dearth, we may dismiss as 
improbable the supposition that they commonly killed their 


Spencer and (}ilicn, Xah:\' 7'nhe^ of 
Central Australia, p. 264 : “ It is 
infanticide which is resorted to for the 
purpose keeping down the number 
of a family. And here we may say 
that the number i> kept down, not with 
any idea at all of regulating the food 
^upply, so far as the adultN are con- 
cerned, but simply from the point of 
view that, if the mother is suckling one 
child, she cannot properly provide food 
for another, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of the trouble of carrying two 
children about’*; I'l., A'orthern Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 60S ; ‘‘ In all 
of the tnbe.s infanticide is practised. 
There is no difference made in respect 
of either sex. The u*>uai reason given 
for killing the child is that there is 
another one ^till being suckled by the 
mother.’’ On the other hand Mr. 
E. M. Cun ga\e it as hi^ opinion ‘-that 
the Au-'irahan females bear on an 


average six childien, or did before the 
ad\eiu of the Whites, and whilst living in 
their natural state ; and that they reart d 
two boys and one girl, aj. a rule ; the 
maximum being about ten. Tlie rest 
were tlestroyed immediately after birth *’ 
(E. M. Curr, 'The Australian Ilaoe^ 
i. 70). 

* See below, pp. 261 yy. 

- Spencer and Gillen, A'ative Tribes 
of Central Australia, 264. However, 
the Mining tribe, which practised in- 
fanticide to a certain extent, alleged as 
a rea>jon “that if their numbers in- 
creased too rapidly there wouUl not be 
enough food for everybody” (A. W. 
Howitt, Xathe TiibeS <f South-East 
Australia, p. 74S). But this may be 
only a w'hite man\ way of .saying what 
is said more e.xactly ]>y Messrs;, Spencer 
and Gillen from the native point of 
view 
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female children lest in years to come they should imperil 
the means of subsistence of the family or tribe. 

Thus, in ascribing the origin of exogamy to a .sy.stcm of o,, tin- 
female infanticide conceived and executed on the politic prin- 
ciples of iMalthus by rude savages,' McLennan appears to have* v.ii.imv 
greatly overrated the intelligent foresight of primitive man. "1“;"'''"^^'' 
The practice of female infanticide has unquestionably been v ar^iu of 
common among many races, but there is great force in Mr. 

Fison’s contention that it has prevailed chiefly among more ifTn.iio 
advanced tribes and not among the very low savages, to 
whom the origin of exogamy must be referred. It is not 
merely that, the advanced tribes are in general more pro- 
vident and therefore more capable of carrying out a far- 
seeing, if cruel, policy ^vhich aims at adjvtsting the population 
to the means of subsistence ; they have often special motives 
for killing their female children which do not apply to 
peoples at a lower grade of culture." On the whole, then, 
we may set aside as unproved and improbable the theory 
which finds the origin of e.xogamy in a scarcity of women 
cau.sed by female infanticide. 

Rut the proportion of the se.xes in any community may tuu 
vary from many causes besides a svstematic destruction of > 

^ ^ ' l.Spnlnt-rl" 

infant girl.s ; and if it should appear that from any cause \fnuiu .-.till 
whatever there are generally many more men than women |”-j 
in savage tribes, iVIcLennan’s hypothesis would still be u-iwuie if 
theoretically tenable, since it depends simply on a general 
disproportion between the sexes in favour of males, and '8‘U fur 
not at all on any particular cause ot that disproportion. vshau-Nci 
Unfortunately exact information as to the proportions of 
the sexes in the lower races is for the most part wanting, riKirc men 
and the causes which determine the relative numbers of"’''" 


^ Compare wiiat McLennan say^ 
on this .subject [Stiidhs in .Inritfif 
///sievy, Secoml Series, p. 83) ; 

Put in this ptnnt t>f view, a 
system of inlanlicnlc ap{>eais as em- 
hodying a pmluy ot despair, develciped 
from priint to point, throui;h trials ami 
errors that n<> doubt \seie ■'omelimes 
fatal t(; the ^.,'roups making them, but 
which contribute<l to forward the ihink- 
m<.; out by them of what was the best 
form ot the policy, Us be.st practical 


expression. Me may belie\e that no 
animal below the lank of man in the 
full {>t>sscssi(ui (if his r<_a.s<jnin|^ pow'ers 
could ha\e th(*ii;^ht out such a policy, 
and for the cre«hl of human nature 
tliat such a policy would ne\er have 
been ihouoht out or acted upon except 
in the most de-perate circumstances.” 

- .See Mr. L. Fison's criticisms of 
McLcnnan's ihcor)- m Fus. m and 
Ilowitt's A'iin//.’nrs/ and Kuniii. pp. 

i34-i3^>- 
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fact, in 
some 
sa\a!^e 
tribes 
there are 
communly 
niore 
u oiiiL-n 
than nien 


men and women in any community are to a great extent 
obscure.* These causes are of two sorts, according as they 
operate before birth to settle the se.v of the offspring or 
during life to preserve members of one sex rather than of 
"the other. Causes of the latter kind are by far the more 
obvious, and on the whole the}' appear in all communities, 
whether savage or civilised, to tell against the survival of 
men and in favour of the survival of women, that is, they 
tend to make the adult women outnumber the adult men. 
“ The normal state of every population,” says Darwin, “ is 
an excess of women, at least in all civilised countries, chiefly 
owing to the greater mortalitj’ of the male sex during \ outh, 
and partly to accidents of all kinds later in life.” * Thus in 
most European coue-tries the females joutnumber the males,® 
although the male births exceed the female births by five or 
six per cent.’* The reasons why nevertheless women consider- 
ably preponderate over men are, as Darwin has pointed out, 
first, that far more male than female children die at birth or 
in the first few years of life, and, second, that in after-life 
men are exposed to more dangers and hardships than women. ' 
Thus the greater mortality of the males during hfe more than 
counterbalances their numerical }.>reponderance at birth, and 
leaves the adult women more numerous than the adult men. 
But if this is so in Europe, where life i.s most secure, it 
seems clear that in a state of savager}- the mortality of the 
men is_^ likely to be still greater through their e.xpo.sure to 
the manifold risks of war and of the chase by land and .sea. 
Amongst the American Indians, for example, females u.sed 
to be more numerous than males on account of the destruc- 
tion of the men in war. In some fighting tribes, such as 
the Blackfeet and Cheyennes, the women are said to have 
outnumbered the men by two to one.” Hence we ma}' lay 
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it down as probable that the causes which affect the pro- 
portion of the sexes during life arc even more unfavourable 
to an excess of males over females among savage than 
among civilised peoples ; and that accordingly they tell 
heavily against the theory which assumes a numerical 
superiority of men to women as the basis of exogamy. 

It is otherwise, however, with the causes which deter- 
mine the proportion of the sexes at birth. For Diising 
“ brings overwhelming evidence to show that while want 
and privation are constantly correlated with an increase of 
male births, prosperity is associated with an increase of 
female births ; that while starvation and an unfavourable 
climatic condition are inimical to the development of females, 
a plentiful supply of iftitritious food and^spccially favourable 
physical conditions result in the survival of an increased 
proportion of that sex.” * If this conclusion is correct, it 
seems clear that the scarcity of food, the hardships and 
privations of all sorts to which savages are much more ex- 
po.sed than civilised men must tend to prevent the birth of 
females and to favour the birth of males. Now although 
we have little exact information as to the birth-rate in 
savage communities, there is a certain amount of evidence 
that in point of fact the men are more numerous than the 
women in some of the rudest tribes known to us. Thus we 
are told that among the Tasmanians the men greatly ex- 
ceeded the women in number.' Similarly, among the 
Australian aborigines the males are said by several authorities 
to preponderate considerably over the females ; one writer 
even puts the proportion at three to one.' However, one 


I loWtAf 1 . 

It ‘'LI-IUS 
I'lnbabli- 
ill It llu* 
li.irrl->hipt. 

I if '.i\ at^t* 
iifr tavoji 
the })i! th 
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Fa)ni.\\ p 477 {SDiilhsMiuii ConirFui- 
to ^ vol. wii ). 

^ WtUcr Ufi.ipo, M A.. F.R.S,, 
‘”Tiu’ I’rnportinn of thf Sexe- pi**- 
<iucf'l li\ Whites .an<l Cuhniretl People^ 
in Cuh.i." /'hi'i,ood'u^a! of 

the Uoyal Sccu'tv of Loud //, Serifs I», 
vol. 200. p. 275. Dvimhi.;''' ouv'lu'h'ns 
are on the \sho]e accepted b) I)r. F. 
We-'tennari'k ( Ilislorv of Iliimau 
pp, 470 J./,/.). 

“ K. We^termarck, History od 
ddninan Jdjrna^r. p. 462. 

’ J. Ca'.'-.iilv. quoted by E. M. 


Curr, 77 ii A\i< r , n. 424 

('“the toinnioti proportion in our tril^e^ 
i>eia‘4 about three male' t'> "ne 
Jentalc ') ; l\ I'eacridoe, ‘'()f the 
Aborigines nihabitnp'.; the Fieal LacU'.- 
tiine an<l Riverine I )epre‘>->ion the 
Lower Muiray, Lower Murrumbidgee, 
Lower Uicbkiu, and Lowei DatUn^,” 
A i(f na '. aiui i'lOOtL iin^ oj i'u Royal 
S(\it/v of X,u.' -S. /(//j ITafs for idSj. 
win (JT'ydnev, 1SS41 p. 21; A. Old- 
held, “ Tiie Aborigine-'- of Au-traha, 
7 '} aas v.tio/i- ^ftn< E'GUolo^ual Si.< h ty 
i-f Loiihn, New Sene'', in. 11865) 
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of these authorities tells us that this excess of males is not 
due to a paucity of female children born, for at birth the 
sexes are about equal ; the cause, according to him, is the 
far greater mortality of females after puberty, which in turn 
he attributes in some measure to their too early maternity.^ 
Statistics are said to shew an excess of male over female 


Apart from 
favourable 
or un- 
favourable 
conditions 
of life, 
iorne races 
"eem to 
iiave a 
tendency to 
produce 
more 

males than 
female's, 
and otliers 
to produce 
more 

than 

male''. 


births among the Todas and the Maoris, and an excess of 
living males over living females among the Hawailans." 

But there are grounds for thinking that the proportion 
of males and females at birth varies not merely with favour- 
able or unfavourable conditions in respect to climate, food, 
and so forth, but that it is in some measure predetermined 
by a racial tendency to produce either an excess of males or 
an excess of females. We have seerT that European races 
produce more males than females by about five or six per 
cent. In India women are distinctly more numerous among 
the black aborigines, the Dravidians, than among the castes 
of Aryan or semi - Aryan descent.'^ Similarly, in Cuba 
the black race tends to produce an excess of females 
and the white race an e.xcess of males,'* which seems to prove 
that the result is not determined merely by local and 
climatic conditions, but that a racial predisposition must also 
be reckoned with. In Africa also it appears that among the 
black races women considerably outnumber men, and that 
this disproportion is due in some measure to the greater 
number of female children which are born.' Mr. C. W. 
Hobley formerly estimated that in the Bantu tribes of 


p. 250 ; C. Wilht'lmi, fjuoted by R. 
Brough IS myth, 'Jlit Aho 7 'i;^nes of 
J iiti'na. 1. 51, 

^ Bevoiulge, /.<. : “I h.i\eseeii 
gir!> frequently, of not more than eleven 
or twelve years old, liecomingmothers ; 
and child-bearing at these tender }ear& 
entails future intiimities. which materi- 
ally .issisf in carrying tlicm efi ere thev 
have Well reached maluritv 

“ ('lias. Darwin, Desaut of Man, 
Seconfi Edition (London, 1879), pp. 
256-258. 

^ 1 ht ft'! pt rial Gazetteer 0 / India. 
The Indian Empire (Oxford. 1909), 

1. 4S0. Compare the Gennui cf India^ 
/I/O!, vol. i. Part i. (Calcutta, 1903) 


pp. 107 where it is said (p. 107) 
that “the dearth of wf;men is greatest 
m the north-west of India, and giaduallv 
becomes less noticeable toward?) the 
east and -south, where it is eventually 
replaced by a deficiency f>f males. 
Women are also in a clear minority in 
the extreme east— in North Bengal, 
Assam, and Burma/’ 

^ W, Heape, M.A., F.R.S., “The 
Proportion of the Sexes produced by 
Whites and Coloured 1 ‘eoples in Cuba," 
P/iiIoyop/iieal I ransactions of tht Koval 
Soeiely of London, Series B, vol. 200, 
pp. 31S V, 32 I- 

•’ E. Weslermarck. Hnd'ay of Human 
ALarria£-e, pp. 464, 46S 
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Kavirondo there were three or four time-s as many women 
as men.' But he afterwards saw reason to reduce this 
estimate of their numerical superiority ; indeed, statistics 
collected by him shewed a higher birth-rate for males among^ 
the Bantu tribes, but on the other hand a higher birth-rate 
for females among the Nilotic negroes of Kavirondo.- 
Among the Baganda the number of females born in former 
days is said to have exceeded the number of males born by 
at least two to one ; but recent statistics shew that the 
numbers are now about equal.® If this apparent fall in the 
birth-rate of females could be proved, it would confirm the 
view that polygamy leads to the production of a greater 
number of female births ;■* since in the old days the Baganda 
were polygamous bi?t have now undbr the influence of , 
Christian teaching become monogamous. 

On the whole we may conclude that the evidence as to The 
the proportions of the sexes in savage tribes is too uncertain to'thc'pro* 
and conflicting to allow any far,-reaching conclusions to portK'ns of 
be safely built upon it ; and that accordingly the general anwnr^ 
scarcity of women in primitive communities, on which S'Iv.ir'-s 
M cLennan rested his whole theory of the origin of exogamy, confiioing 
has not been proved to e.xist. 

V , , . . . t!”’ of 

Further, it ma}' be doubted whether primitive groups a iiipnr> 
are always, as McLennan assumed, mutually hostile and Moi.piHian 
ready to carry off each other’s women by force whenever 
an opportunity offers. Certainly this assumption does not primitive 
hold good at present of some savages who rank low in the are 
scale of culture. Thus in regard to the aborigines of-'i",!}-’ 
Central Australia we are told that the different local 
groups within the one tribe and the members of contiguous 


* C. W. Holiley, Ea^itirn L^^auda 
(London, 1902), p. iS. 

- C. \V. llobkv, ‘‘ Anthntj'iologjca] 
Studies in Kavirondo iind Nnndi." 
Jourtia/ of thi Authrcpolo^ii al hi.tiiute^ 
xxxiii. (1903) (.p. 353 

I owe this information to the KevL 
J. Ro'^coe. Speaking the Bjgamia 
in the past, Messr>. Felkm and WiKon 
say: “Careful observation htis estab- 
lisned the fact that there are a goinl 
many more female births than male, 


an«l on taking the grou))S of chiMren 
playing fiy the rfiadside llicre will 
tilways be foun<i to be more girls than 
boys" {Ei^auda and (’lo E^yp!>an 
Soudan, i. 150 5 -/. )• These \snters 
estimated the proportittn of women to 
men in Lgantla at three and a half to 
one; but this great numeiical pre- 
ponderance they traced in part to the 
mrtux of female captives taken in war. 

^ Ch. Darwin, Tht DiS 'eni of AJan,- 
p. 245 ; K. Westermarck, History of 
Human Afarriasf^, p. 470* 
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assumption tribes, where they are in contact, live for the most part in 
hoM "owl ^ state of mutual friendship. . . . To judge from ordinary 
of some accounts in popular works, one would imagine that the 
rudest >'arious tribes were in a state of constant hostility. Nothing 
s.iv,iee, at could be further from the truth.” * Again, no race of men 
"" lives under such hard conditions as the Eskimo and the 
Fuegians ; nowhere is the struggle for existence sharper 
than in the frozen regions of the Arctic circle or on the 


desolate snow-beaten, rain-drenched coasts of Tierra del 
Fuego. Nowhere, accordingly, should we expect to find 
more fierce and relentless warfare waged than between 
neighbouring groups of the miserable inhabitants of these 
inhospitable lands. But on the contrary both of these races 
,are reported to be igTiorant of war.' 

The pacific It IS probably no mere accident that two of the most 
of some'^ pacific races of the world, the Eskimo of the Arctic regions 
lowr.ices and the Todas of Southern India, neither of whom are 
timv'from ^^nown to have ever engaged in war, should at the same 
'he time be also two of the most immoral races on record, as 
scMiui' "'6 count immorality in sexual matters. The reason is 
jealousy simple. Both these tribes appear to be almost free from 
them." that passion of se.xual jealousy which has always been one 


^ Spent-er and (rillen, XorJu}ii 
'/'nht') of Cc'iiha/ p. 31. 

Compare iJ., XafiVc 7 'ribes of Central 
Australia, p. 32 ; ‘•A.^ a general rule 
the natives! are kindly disposed to one 
another, that i.s of couriC within the 
limits of their own tribe, and, where 
two tribes come into contact with one 
another on the border land of their 
respective territories, there the same 
amicable feelings are maintained be- 
tvveen the members of the two. There 
is no such thing as one tribe being in 
a constant state of enmity with one 
an<;thcr so far these central tribes are 
concerned.'’ ELsewhcre Prof. BaKlwin 
Spencer observes : “ Curiously enough, 
we find, judging i>y such accounts as 
we have of tlieni, that there was much 
more ho-,tiiity amongst the much-niodi- 
hed groups of tribes in the south- 
eastern part of the continent than there 
i.s to-iiay amongst the much more 
primitive tri])es of the centre.” See 
his Presidential A'ldres.-, “Totemism 


in Ausnalia," 'fransaitions of the 
Au^tralasuin Ass<.\ia(ion for thic Ad- 
z-anro/no/it 0/' Si/cnio, Dunedin, 1904, 

p. 419 

- A', to the Eskimo see J. Denikcr, 
The Races of Man^ p. 521. .Speaking 
of the Vaghans of Tierra del Fuego 
Mr. Cridges, quoted by Dr. E. Wester- 
marck, Ihifory of Human Marria^^'C, 
p. 466, savs : “War wa.s unknown, 
though fightings were frequent, but 
women took part in them as energetic- 
ally as the men, and suffered equally 
with them — if anything moie." .Simi- 
larly the members of the French ex- 
pe<litiun to Cape Horn report that 
‘'there are never expeditions of war 
among the Vaghans, but they are very 
touchy and therefore inclined to quarrels 
and braw'ls. See Mission sdentifiquc 
du Cap Horn^ 1882- rSSj^ vii., 
AnthropoU\j;Lc, Ethnc^raphie, par P. 
Ilyades, J. Deniker (IMris, 1S91), 
p. 3 " 4 . 
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of the most fruitful causes of dissension and quarrelling, of 
secret murder a!id open war among mankind. W hile we 
gratefully acknowledge the domestic happiness of which the 
love of the sexes is a principal source, we must not blind 
our.selves to the heavy price of sorrow, tears, and blood by 
which that domestic happiness has been bought.' 

Thus neither a general preponderance of the female i mis 
sex over the male nor a general state of hostility between ^ 

neighbouring groups can be assumed to be characteristic r.sts on 
of primitive human society. Now McLennan's theory 
exogamy was based on these assumptions, and if they arc cons 
unproved the theory must rank as an hypothesis insufficiently 
supported by the facts. 

But even if for •♦he sake of arguntent we suppose with^i.v.n if 
McLennan that primitive savage communities regularly 
suffer from a scarcity of women and are constantly at war mumtif.s 
with each other, it may still be maintained that under these from 
assumed conditions the rise of exogamy would be neither w.ircuy ot 

* , r • r '''•omen, it 

necessary nor probable. It would not be necessary ; lor il not 
women were scarce in any group, some of the men of that 
group might prefer to do without wives rather than incur w.,uid 
the risk of extermination by capturing them from their 
neighbours. In point of fact this is what happened among thnr 
many tribes of the Australian aborigines, who, as we have ’ 

seen, lived on friendly terms with each other. Speaking of nmjhi 


^ An 10 the Todan. their moral laxity 
and their freedom from jealousy, 
above, vol. 11. pp. 256, 264 An to 
the K^kimo it may suffice to quote a 
pas•^age from ('aptain G. F. LxonS 
Pn-i’dte Journal (London, 1S24), pp. 
353 • 355* Fven those men and 
women who seem mont fond of each 
other, ht\e no scruples on the score of 
mutual infkleliry, anil the husband is 
wilhni^Iy a pander to his own shame. 
A woman (letaiL her intrit^ucs to her 
husband with the most perfect uncon- 
cern, and will also answer to any chari;e 
of the kind made before a numeious 
a^semhlat^e of people. Husbands 
prostitute wives, brothers sisters, and 
parents daughters, without showing 
the least signs of shame. It is con- 
sidered extremely friendly tor two men 


to exchange wi\cs for a da_\ or two, 
and the rei[ue't !'■ .sometimes made h) 
the women them '■cl ve.^, . . . When 
parties are out fishing, such young 
men .is are .U home make no ss_inple 
of intriguing with oiheis* wi\e'. )el if 
the injure<l husband hears it, it gives 
him little or no lUBMsincss. I)i\(;r>e»{ 
women ami widows, and even youug 
and wtll- looking girL, are cqually 
liheral of their persons. There is one 
very rcinaikahle fact attached to this 
geneial <lepravity, which is that we 
never heard of any quarrcL arising 
respecting women, and this may he 
attrilmled to the men being lotall) 
unacquainted with such a passion 
as love, or its fre<[uent attendant, 
jealous}.'* 
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prefer to the natives who inhabited the great lacustrine and riverine 
depression of the Lower Murray, Lower Lachlan, and Lower 
rather than Darling Rivers, a well-informed writer, who knew the 
risks of aborigines before they were contaminated by contact with 
war by whites, tclls US that “ fathers of grown-up sons frequently 

women exchange their daughters for wives, not for their sons, 
tribes°'^^'^ however, but for themselves, even although they already 
have two or three. Cases of this kind are indeed very hard 
for the sons, but being aboriginal law they must bear it as 
best they can, and that too without murmur ; and to make 
the matter harder still to bear, the elders of a tribe will not 
allow the young men to go off to other tribes to steal wives 
for themselves, as such measures would be the certain means 
pf entailing endless feSds with their accompanying bloodshed, 
in the attempts that would surely be made with the view of 
recovering the abducted women.”' To the same effect 
another writer on the Australian aborigines tells us that 


Or a^ain, 
if v.omeri 
Were S( Arcc 
m A tribe, 

men might 
share one 
wife 

between 

them. 

In this 
way 

polyandry 
might 
[■retciu the 
rise of 
exocaniv 


“ at present, as the stealing of a woman from a neighbouring 
tribe would involve the whole tribe of the thief in war for 
his sole benefit, and as the possession of the woman would 
lead to constant attacks, tribes set themselves very generally 
against the practice.” - 

Again, when women are scarce an obvious expedient 
for remedying the deficiency without incurring the enmity 
of neighbouring groups by the capture of wives is for several 
men to share one wife. Hence with tribes of pacific temper 
the natural outcome of a numerical preponderance of males 
is not exogamy but polyandry ; indeed McLennan himself 
admitted that polyandry may thus retard or even prevent 
the establishment of exogamy.® In point of fact the Todas, 
who suffer from a deficiency of women, practise polyandry, but 
being an eminently peaceful people they seem nev'er to have 
made war on their neighbours or to have captured women 


‘ I!e\ ericlge. “Of the .■Vlxtngine.s 
inhabitin'^ the tireat Lacustrine and 
ki\erine Deprcssicn of the Lower 
Miiriay. Lower Murrunibidgee, Lower 
Larhlan, and Lmscr Darling, 
iUiti /’/'cLf .,//;/ s,o- cf the Royal Society of 
\ 70 South ll'ah’S for iSSy, xvii. 
(‘^vilney. iSS4( p. 23. 

- K M. Curr, The Austratian Race, 


1. loS. 

* “ Polyandry supplied a method 
whereby the want of balance mi^ht be 
the less felt, and may thus have 
retarded, and in some cases prevented, 
the establi'-hment of exogamy"’ (J. F, 
McLennan, StucRes in Ancunt jFIistoy, 
London, 1S86, p. 124). 
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from them. The same observation applies to the Tibetans. 
The severe climate and barren nature of the country in which 
they live render a large increase of population undesirable 
if not impossible, and the prudent inhabitants have taken 
measures to prevent it by consigning many of their women to 
nunneries and by sharing the remainder among polyandrous 
groups of husbands. Apart from the scarcity of women 
thus artificially created it is said that in every Tibetan 
family there are more males than females.* Vet being a 
peaceful people they have never sought to furnish themselves 
with wives and booty by preying on their neighbours ; with 
them, as with the Todas, a dearth of women has not given 
rise to a systematic capture of women and hence to 
e.xogamy. Indeed<i^he evidence adcHiced by McLennan ^ 
seems quite inadequate to support his inference, that a 
systematic capture of women has been common among 
mankind and that it has exercised a momentous influence 


on the development of marriagCj Even in Australia, the 
classical land of e.xogamy as well as of totemism, though 
the practice exists, it is a rare and exceptional mode of 
obtaining a wife.® 

But the fatal objection to McLennan's theory is that, .\nd if 
even if we grant him all his premises, the conclusion does 
not follow from it. Let us suppose that a tribe has many a fif''--. 
males and few females, that the tribesmen are of a warlike rtM.^on for 
and predatory character and surrounded by hostile tribes, retimns; to 

11 1 1 r 1 • O *11 U-^O 

whom they systematically plunder of their women, btill 

this does not explain why, because their own women are ^ ‘'“’'1’ 
few in number, the men should abdicate the use of them .,f,m 
entirely. As a rule the scarcitv of an article enhances ‘''j’'''''' 

its value ; why should it be difterent with women ? On 

McLennan’s theory the scarcity of an article ought, 


* P. Du Halde, Thi GTiitral Hr^tory 
vt China (London. 1741), iv. 444- 
- f. 1 *'. McLtuinan, Studu f tn 
Ancient Ilistaiy (London, 1SS6), pp- 
31-49. doubt the evitienoe couhl 

be much enlarged. See, for example, 
E. We'^termarck, Hutcry of I/uman 
Mandate, pp. 383 -iqq. Put even 
so it appears in-^ufficient to justify 
McLennan's conclu.don. 


In- (IiHoront 

’’ E. M. Curr. 'I'k. A:i'’fiahan h'art, 'Mth 
i. loS : Sjieiicer and (iilh n. Xativi ^ 

Triht'S of Central Andrai.a, jij- 104, 

554 s< 7 . The latter writers ^peak here 
of the Central tribes, but their nbserva- 
tions probably apply to the Australian 
aliorigines in general. For some ca'-e." 
f»f wife-capture in Australia, ;ce above, 
vo!. i. pp. 426 y., 450. 475. 476. 

541. 
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instead of enhancing its value, to deprive it of all value 
whatever and decide the people who suffer from the 
scarcit}' to make no use of what they have, but to beg, 
borrow, or steal the article from their neighbours. But it 
is absurd to suppose that men will renounce the use of the 
little they have got merely because it is little and because 
other people have more of it. In the British Islands at the 
present day the supply of home-grown corn and meat is 
totally inadequate to feed the existing population and 
immense quantities of foreign corn and meat have to be im- 
ported to make good the deficienc}’. But the importation of 
American wheat and Australian mutton shews no tendency 
to induce such a decided preference for these articles that 
die consumption of Eiiglish wheat and “English mutton by 
the English people is likely in time to be prohibited under 
pain of death. Yet that is what on McLennan’s theory of 
exogamy we ought to expect. An hypothesis which logically 
leads to such a conclusion may safely be dismissed as 
unsatisfactory. 

Thus IMcLennan’s theory of the origin of exogamy 
assumes the existence of conditions which have not been 
proved to e.xist ; and even if we grant all its assumptions 
it fails to gi\-e a reasonable and probable solution of the 
problem. 


Dr. 

Westc!- 
niArck’-^ 
theor_\ 
of thtr 
origin ^'f 
exogamy. 


Fie fb'Ms 
that 

e\''g.imy 
origmai* d 
in a natal. il 
rivcT'' >n to 
sexin' 
intercotir-e 
r>et\V 


An entirely different theory has been proposed by Dr. 
Edward W’estermarck. He finds the origin of exogamy in 
an instinctive or innate aversion to marriage and sexual 
intercourse in general between persons who have lived 
closely together from early youth, and he supposes that 
since the persons who thus live closely together are com- 
monly blood relations, the instinct in question finally took 
the form of an aversion to marriage with near kin. To 
quote his latest e.xposition of his view : 

“ I pointed out that there is an innate aversion to 
se.xual intercourse between persons living very closely 
together from early youth, and that, as such persons are 
in most cases related by blood, this feeling would naturally 
display itself in custom and law as a horror of intercourse 
between near kin. Indeed, an abundance of ethnographical 
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facts seem to indicate that it is not in the first place bvp. is<,n. 
the degrees of consanguinity, but by the close living together, 
that prohibitory laws against intermarriage arc determined. iir..upiu up 
Thus many peoples have a rule of ‘ exogamy ’ which does p,' '"t' 

not de[)cnd on kinship at all, but on purely local considera- 
tions, all the members of a horde or village, though not rm.'nir 
related by blood, being forbidden to intermarry. The 
prohibited degrees are very differently defined in the 
customs or laws of different nations, and it appears that'"''"'" 

, 1 • t 1 filhlliV to'tk 

the extent to which relatives are prohibited from inter- tiu- form 
marrying is nearly connected with their close living together. "" 

" , . . . £5 .UtTMon to 

\ ery often the prohibitions against incest are more or less in.irri,iL;i‘ 
one-sided, applying more extensively either to the relatives 
on the father’s sid^Dr to those on the mother’s, according 
as descent is reckoned through men or women. \ow, 
since the line of descent is largely connected with local 
relationships, we may reasonably infer that the same local 
relationships exercise a considerable influence on the table 
of prohibited degrees. However, in a large number of 
cases prohibitions of intermarriage are onh' indirectly 
influenced by the close living together. Aversion to the 
intermarriage of persons who live in intimate connection 
with one another has called forth i>rohibitions of the inter- 
marriage of relations ; and, as kinship is traced by means 
of a system of names, the name comes to be considered 
identical with relationship. This system is neccssaril}’ one- 
sided. Though it will keep up the record of descent either 
on the male or female side, it cannot do both at once ; and 
the line which has not been kept up by such means of record, 
even where it is recognised as a line of relationship, is natur- 
ally more or less neglected and soon forgotten. Hence the 
prohibited degrees frequently extend ver\- far on the one 
side — to the whole clan — but not on the other. . . . 

“ The question arises : — How has this instinctive aversion 
to marriage and sexual intercourse in general between I' 
persons living closely together from early youth originated ’si.. >.'111 
I have suggested that it may be the result of naturally',;,' " 
selection. Darwin’s careful studies of the elTects of cross- 1 ’<ut -1 

■ .'.’P , 

and self-fertilisation in the vegetable kingdom, the consensus , , 
of opinion among eminent breeders, and experiments made ■ 
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with rats, rabbits, and other animals, have proved that self- 
fertilisation of plants and close interbreeding of animals are 
more or less injurious to the species ; and it seems highly 
probable that the evil chiefly results from the fact that the 
uniting sexual elements were not sufficiently differentiated. 
Now it is impossible to believe that a physiological law 
which holds good of the rest of the animal kingdom, as 
also of plants, would not apply to man as well. But it is 
difficult to adduce direct evidence for the evil effects of 
consanguineous marriage.s. We cannot expect very con- 
spicuous results from other alliances than those between 
the nearest relatives — between brothers and sisters, parents 
and children,— and the injurious results even of such unions 
would not necessarily^ appear at once. ,^he closest kind of 
intermarriage which we have opportunities of studying is 
that between first cousins. Unfortunately, the observations 
hitherto made on the subject are far from decisive. Yet 
it is noteworthy that of all the writers who have dis- 
cussed it the majority, and certainly not the least able of 
them, have e.xpressed their belief in marriages between 
first cousins being more or less unfavourable to the offspring ; 
and no evidence which can stand the test of scientific 
investigation has hitherto been adduced against this view. 
Moreover, we have reason to believe that consanguineous 
marriages are much more injurious in savage regions, where 
the struggle for e.xistence is often v^ery severe, than they have 
proved to be in civilised societies, especially as it is among 
the well-to-do classes that such marriages occur most 
frequently. 

“Taking all these facts into consideration, I am inclined 
to think that consanguineous marriages are in some way or 
other detrimental to the species. And here I find a quite 
.sufficient explanation of the horror of incest ; not because 
man at an early stage recognised the injurious influence of 
close intermarriage, but because the law of natural selection 
must inevitably have operated. Among the ancestors of 
man, as among other animals, there was no doubt a time 
when blood-relationship was no bar to sexual intercourse. 
But variations, here as elsewhere, would naturally present 
themselves — we know how extremely liable to variations the 
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sexual instinct is ; and those of our ancestors who avoided m iiio 
in-and-in breedinq- would survive, while the others woulcP""""'^' 

'• ••M'ittIUi- 

gradually decay and ultimately perish. Thus a sentiment 
would be developed which would be povv'erful enough, as a 
rule, to prevent injurious unions. Of course it would displa\- 
itself, not as an innate aversion to sexual connections with 
near relatives as such, but as an aversion on the part of 
individuals to union with others with whom they lived ; but 
these, as a matter of fact, would be blood-relations, so that 
the result would be the survival of the fittest. Whether man 


inherited this sentiment from the predecessors from whom he 
sprang, or whether it w'as developed after the evolution of 
distinctly human qualities we cannot know. It must have 


arisen at a stage when family tics i^came comparatively 
strong, and children remained with their parents until the 
age of puberty or even longer. And exogam}", resulting 
from a natural e.xtension of this sentiment to a larger group, 
would arise when single families united into hordes.” ‘ 

To complete this statement of*Dr. Westermarck’s theor}’ Dr. 
it should be added that by marriage he means monogamy, 
that is, “ a more or less durable connection between male and houis th,,t 
female, lasting beyond the mere act of propagation till after 
the birth of the offspring”:'- that “monogamy prevailed 
almost e.xclusively among our earliest human ancestors ” ; " J’/p, 
and that “in all probability there has been no stage 
human development when marriage has not existed, and that h,is bcr*n 
the father has always been, as a rule, the protector of his 


' Edward Wciptcrmarck. 1 he Ortwin 
and Development of the Me-ral Ideas, 
II. (London. 190S), pp. 36S-371. The 
theory is set forth in <letail In the 
writer in his History of Human 
d/<z;v7cr;,v (Li»ndon, 1S91), cii. \\. pp- 
320-355, 544-54h. In his weus on 
ihN subject Dr. Westermarck '-eeni'* 
to .T^rec ■sub.'^.tantially with Darwin, 
who in his Imok The ranation of 
Ani/naT aUil Plants iindt.f Domestiia- 
tio/i (F'opuiai lAlition, London, 1OO5). 
voL ii. p. 128, write'* as loilows : 
*’ Althougli there ^eeras to be no strong 
inherited feeling in mankind again'*! 
incest, it seems possible that men 
<luring primeval times may have been 


p.ili larch.il 

more excited by strange females than Dmilv. 
by those with whom the) habitually 
lued ; m the same mannei a-', according 
to Mr. Cupples, male <lecihounds are 
inclined t*'ward-> strange Lnudf', while 
the female-* prefei dogs with whom they 
ha\e associated. It any svich feeling 
formerly existerl in man, llus woultl 
ha\e kil to a (»ref(.renci, foi marriage-* 
be}on‘t the nearest km. and might 
ha\e been streiigthene 1 b\ the nft- 
spiing of sUch mainig'.s sur\iving in 
greater numl'crs, asanal'>gy would lead 
Us to Itelit ve would have occurre<I." 

- E. Wesierniar' k. Hi dory of 
Hitman Marria^< , j'p 19 - 

^ E. Westermarck. c-. //'. p. 549. 
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family. Human marriage appears, then, to be an inheritance 
from some ape-like progenitor.”' 

Thus in Dr. Westcrmarck’s opinion the monogamous 
patriarchal family has al\va\-s been the normal type of 
married life from the very beginning of human history, 
though with the progress of civilisation the marriage bond 
has generally become more durable than it was amongst 
our earliest ancestors." 

The fundamental difficulty in the way of accepting 
Dr. Westermarck’s theory appears to be analogous to the one 
which besets the theory of McLennan. Even if we grant 
all the premises, the conclusion does not seem to follow 
necessarily from them. Suppose we admit, as there seems 
to be some ground for doing, that there^s a natural aversion 
to, or at least a want of inclination for, se.vual intercourse 
between persons who have been brought up closely together 
from early youth, it remains difficult to understand how this 
could have been changed into something very different, 
namely an aversion to sexual intercourse with persons near 
of kin. This change from local exogamy to kinship 
exogamy is clearly the crucial point of the whole theory. 
Vet Dr. Westermarck does not attempt to demonstrate it. 
He takes it for granted as a transition that would be made 
naturally and perhaps unconsciously. Yet if the natural 
and in.stinctive a\er.sion, as Dr. Westermarck admits, is not 
to marriage with persons of the same blood but only to 
marriage with persons who have long lived together in the 
same place, why should this aversion have so entirely changed 
its character that it is now directed far more strongly against 
consanguineous marriages than against marriages with house- 
mates ? If the root of the whole matter is a horror of marriage 
between persons who have always lived with each other, how 
comes it that at the present day that horror has been weakened 
into a mere general preference for marriage with persons whose 

^ r. Wc'^terniarcU, Hi^tcry <•/ . . . The tie that kept tof^elher hu^- 

n p. 50, Coniparc band and wiD, parents and childien, 

i-i p. 5 3'''* S\\ the evidence we was. if not the unly. at least the 

p.-)-.s^->s tends to show that ainoni; principal factor in the earliest forms of 
f iir e.lrhe^^ liuman ance-'tors the family. man's sixdal life. Human marriuLte, in 
n- t \.\v- inhe, fornieii the nucleu" t.f all probability, an inheritance from 
t' .r\ ■'ocial 1:^1 many ca'-e-, some apt. -like piOLtenitor.'’ 

w;.'- r-.h jh-rhap' the o'dy -.cial ^i‘-up. - E, Westermaick. ry. d: p. 549. 
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attractions have not been blunted by Ioiit familiarity? I'or 
\vc may safely affirm that if the deep horror which 
Dr. Wcstcrmarck assume.s a.s the ultimate origin of exogamy 
ever existed, it no longer exists at the present day. Neither, 
sentiment nor law forbids the marriage of persons who have 
been brought up from childhood together, and such marriages 
are probably not uncommon. Why then should the parent 
sentiment have grown so feeble while its bastard offspring 
has grown so strong? Why should the marriage of a 
brother with a sister, or of a mother with a son, excite the 
deepest detestation, furnish the theme for the most moving 
tragedy, and be most sternly forbidden by the law, while the 
origin of it all, the marriage between housemates, should 
excite at most a miUl. surprise too sligh? probably to suggest^ 
even a subject for a farce, and should be as legitimate in the 
eye of the law among all civilised nations as any other 
marriage ? This Dr. Westermarck has yet to explain, and 
till he does so satisfactorily we must pronounce that the 
chain of reasoning by which he supports his theory breaks 
down entirely at the crucial point. 

Quite apart from this fundamental difficulty, it is not Mm-'.ntr 
easy to see why any deep human instinct should need to be 
reinforced by law. There is no law commanding men to from .r 
eat and drink or forbidding them to put their hands in the "f.'t'ria, 
fire. l\Ien eat and drink and keep their hands out of the "''-u n;cd 
fire instinctively for fear of natural not legal penalties, ^o\Vinforce 
which would be entailed by violence done to these instincts, 'h-'* 

The law only forbids men to do what their instincts incline i,v k.^rai 
them to do ; what nature itself prohibits and punishe.s, it 
would be superfluous for the law to prohibit and punish. 
Accordingly we may always safely assume that crimes for- 
bidden by law are crimes which many men have a natural 
propensity to commit. If there was no such propensity 
there would be no such crimes, and if no such crimes were 
committed what need to forbid them? Instead of assuming, 
therefore, from the legal prohibition of incest that there is a 
natural aversion to incest, we ought rather to assume that 
there is a natural instinct in favour of it, and that if the law 
represses it, as it represses other natural instincts, it does 
so because civilised men have come to the conclusion that 
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the satisfaction of these natural instincts is detrimental to 
the general interests of society. 

Lastly it may be observed that Dr. Westermarck’s 
theory of the origin of exogamy appears to suffer from a 
weakness which has of late years vitiated other speculations 
as to the growth of human institutions. It attempts to 
explain that growth too exclusively from physical and 
biological causes without taking into account the factors of 
intelligence, deliberation, and will. It is too much under 
the influence of Darwin, or rather it has extended Darwin’s 
methods to subjects which only partially admit of such 
treatment. Because, in treating of the physical evolution of 
man’s body and his place in the animal creation, Darwin 
rightly reckoned only with physical anibiological causes, it 
has seemed to some enquirers into the history of man’s 
social evolution that they will best follow his principles and 
proceed most scientifically if they also reckon with nothing 
else. They forget the part that human thought and will 
have played in moulding human destiny. They would 
write the history of man without taking into account the 
things that make him a man and discriminate him from the 
lower animals. To do this is, to adopt a common compari- 
son, to write the play of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. It is to attempt the solution of a comple.x 
problem while ignoring the principal factor which ought to 
enter into the calculations. It is, as I have already said, 
not science but a bastard imitation of it.' For true science 
reckons with all the elements of the problem which it sets 
itself to solve, and it remembers that these elements may 
differ widely with the particular nature of the subject under 
investigation. It does not insist on reducing the hetero- 
geneous at all costs to the homogeneous, the multiformity 
of fact to the uniformity of theory. It is cautious of trans- 
ferring to one study the principles and methods which are 
appropriate to another. In particular the science which 
deals with human society will not, if it is truly scientific, 
omit to reckon with the qualities which distinguish man 
from the beasts. 

Besides the particular difficulties which encumber Dr. 

^ See above, vol. i. p. 2S1. 
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We-^termarck’.'. thcorj- of exogamy hi.s ycncral view of the 
history of marriaije is open to very serious objcction.s. If 
the normal human family from the earliest time.s down to 
the present day has been tlie monogamous patriarchal family 
with the father as guardian of his own children, liow comes 
it that throughout a large part of mankind, especially among 
savages, de.scent has been traced through the mother and 
not through the father ; that property, where it exists, has 
been inherited from her and not from him ; and that the 
guardian of the children has not been their father but 
their mothers brother ? To these questions Dr. Westermarck 
makes no satisfactory answer,^ and 1 do not see how on his 
hypothesis a satisfactory answer is possible. The system of 
mother-kin and tlie-« position of the-mother’s brother in^ 
savage and barbarous society are formidable obstacles to a 
theory which represents patriarchal monogamy as the primi- 
tive and generally persistent form of the family for the 
whole human race. Further, it is to be remembered that 
Dr. Westermarck’s theory was formulated at a time when it 
was still possible to affirm that ‘‘ there does not seem to be 
a single people which has not made the discovery of father- 
hood.”" Now, however, we know that many tribes of 
Central and Northern Australia, who practise exogamy in 
its most rigid form, are still wholly ignorant of the fact of 
physical paternity ; * from which we may safely infer that 
physical paternity was equally unknown to the still more 
primitive savages with whom the system of exogamy origi- 
nated. Such ignorance is not indeed fatal to the mere 
existence of a monogamous family of the type supposed by 
Dr. Westermarck ; for the connubial relations of the husband 
to hi.s wife need not be affected by it, and even the social 
bond which unites him to hi.s children is not necessarily 
di.ssolved because he happens to be unaware of the bodily- 
relation in which he stands to them. But surely the social 
tie must at least be sensibly weakened when its phy'sical 
basis is unknown. 

^ E. Westermarck, History rf Human U-onf 1 un. 1S91), p. 

Human Ract\ pp. 4I, 539 .q. I05. 

■' See aboxe. vol. i. pp. 93 yy., 

‘ E. Westermarck, History of 155 qq., iSS-193. 576 '//. 
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A theory of exogamy entirely different from the pre- 
ceding theories has been put forward by Professor Emile 
Durkheim. He would derive exogamy from a religious 
jentiment based on certain occult or magical virtues which 
the savage attributes to blood, above all to the menstruous 
blood of women.’ This religious reverence or awe for 
blood is in its turn traced by Professor Durkheim to 
totemism, which is, on his view, the ultimate source of 
exogamy." According to him, the totem is not only the 
ancestor but the god of every true totemic clan ; all the 
members of the clan are derived from him and share his 
divine substance. “ The totemic being is immanent in the 
clan, he is incarnate in every individual, and it is in the 
blood that he residesr He is himself the blood. But while 
he is an ancestor, he is also a god ; born the protector of 
the group, he is the object of a veritable worship ; he is the 
centre of the religion peculiar to the clan. It is on him 
that depend the destinies of individuals as well as of the 
whole. Consequently there is a god in each individual 
organism (for he is wholly and entirely in each), and it is in 
the blood that the god resides ; from which it follows that 
the blood is a thit)g divine. When it flows, it is the god 
who is spilled. . . . The religious rcsfiect which it inspires 
forbids all idea of contact, and, since woman passes, so to 
say, a part of her life in blood, the same feeling extends to 
her, sta^nps her with its impress, and isolates her.” But a 
totem is only sacred to the members of one totemic clan ; 
the prohibitions which hedge it round are observed by them 


^ E. Durkheim, *‘La Prohihition de 
rinceste et ses origines,’’ L'Anni^ 
SO' i- (Paris, 1S9S) pp. 1-70. 

See particularly p. 40, “/a natiiye vt- 
dts scntivieuts qui sent a la 
b'ls-' de /"cU ’gtzw/c’ ; also p. 5l» 
vertus niae^'qu-'s attnbuetS au ^an^tx- 
pUqu. )it f' : also p. 65, Us 
As au cuftnt am, ne 

lo /A ninitS s in!, rdire tiuit,' union entre 
parents" : al-so p. 47, seuli, qutique 
z'oriii rctult(\ at/riburt a fori^anisme 
Liuinin ,n p- ut avoir deter- 

fiiiiU c,tti nil e in quarantiune red- 
P'O./ii'. Un pr,niicr fait tst certain: 
l'lA !Uc tout ol syst^/ne d^ prohibitions 


doit tenir droiteinent anx idUs quo U 
pri/niltf sc fait fU la menstruation et 
dii sang T/unstriul." 

- E. Durkheim, cp, at. p. 51, “ Mais 
d Us vertui magiqites aitril-uee' 0.11 
sau'o; txphqui nt r,xoetamii\ d'oh vidi- 
nent tlli's-ine/nes ' Qutst-ct qiii a pti 
defe rmincr I, s soc I'etes prim it tv, : li proU r 
ail liquidt sanguin de ii ctiangf pro- 
PrieUs ' La tlponse li nit,' qucAion se 
trouz'L dans le prin, ip,' mime siir h quel 
repose tout le i^y^tlnie r,lio,i,iix dent 
Pexegimic depaid., ,i saieir U tete in- 
is me." 

3 E. Durkheim. c/-. dt. pp. 52 \q. 
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alone. Other people may violate these prohibitions with 
impunity, since the totem is not their totem ; to them there 
is nothing divine in it, they may therefore deal with it a.s 
the\’ please. That is why, according to Professor Durkheirn, 
a man is forbidden to eat his own totem and to marry a 
woman of his own totemic clan ; the god of the clan is in 
her, especially in her blood ; hence no man of the clan may 
come into profane contact with a woman of the clan ; above 
all, he may not enter into sexual relations with her, because 
in doing so he would be trespassing on the very spot where 
the divine manifestations of the sacred blood periodically 
occur. Rut on the other hand a man is free to marry or 
have intercour.se with a woman of any totem other than his 
own, since her god- is not his god, ard he is therefore not 
bound to respect the divine life which resides in her blood.’ 

Thus Professor Durkheirn finds the origin of exogamy This 
in totemism, which he regards as a religion or worship ofexogniny 
the totem. I have already pointed out that such a con- rests on an 
ception of totemism rests on a fundamental misapprehension co™c4>uon 
of the nature of the institution as it exists in its purity, cf 
particularly among the Australian aborigines;- and I am 
the more concerned to emphasise the mistake because I n'ysticai 
formerly committed it myself and have drawn Professor 
Durkheirn after me astray;’ Since my original treatise on 
totemism, to which Professor Durkheirn refers for proof ot 
the worship of the totem, was published, the evi^Jence as 
to the system has been greatly enlarged, especially by the 
researches of IMessrs. Spencer and Gillen, and when we 
consider all the facts and allow for the inevitable haziness 
and confusion of savage thought on the subject, the con- 
clusion to which the facts point is that the relation between 
a man and his totem is one of simple friendly equality and 
brotherhood, and by no means one of religious adoration of 
a deity mysteriously incarnate not only in the whole totemic 
species of animals or plants, but also in the flesh and above 

religion of the totem, I have 

quoteii iah«»\e, p. lOO), Prof, Ourk- 
heim refers his readers fur e\Klence to 
my uri^inai treatise Tot sshich 

is reprinted in the hrst volume of this 


' K. l)iirkheim. ‘‘La Prohihition de 
1 ince.ste et se.'- oiii^ines," L'AmicV 
''OLio!rxn(/ni\ i. i Parw, iJioS) pp. 50. 
53 V- 

- vSee above, pp. 4-6, 27 

•’ After giving his account of the 
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all in the blood of every man, woman, and child of the clan. 
A mystical religion of this abstract sort might be appro- 
priate enough to .sects like the Gnostic.s, the heirs of an 
ancient civilisation and of a long train of subtle philosophies; 
it is wholly foreign and indeed incomprehensible to the 
simple, concrete modes of thought of a savage, and to 
attribute it to the extremely rude savages with whom the 
system of exogamy must unquestionably have originated 
is to commit the serious mistake of interpreting primitive 
thought in terms of advanced thought ; it is to invert the 
order of development. A theory of exogamy u'hich rests 
on such a basis is wholly untenable. 

Ill Apart from the fundamental error which vitiates Pro- 

fessor Durkheim’s ingenious speculation-*- on this subject he 
Durkheim has, as it scems to me, fallen into others hardly less serious. 

The importance which he assigns to menstruation as a 
nienstrua°^ principal factor in determining exogamy appears altogether 
tion. which exaggerated. Indeed it is very hard to see how the awe or 
horror which savages unquestionably entertain for menstru- 
nothing to ous blood ' Can have had anything whatever to do with 
exo^'timv ei<ogamy. The essence of exogamy is a discrimination 
between women who are marriageable and women who are 
not marriageable ; but all women menstruate ; how then 
can the fact of menstruation serve to discriminate marriage- 
able from non-marriageable women, in other words, how can 
it explain exogamy? We cannot explain a specific differ- 
ence by means of a generic attribute : menstruation is a 
generic attribute of all women ; how then can it be invoked 
to explain the specific difference which exogamy makes 
between marriageable and non-marriageable women? If 
the awe or horror of menstruous blood is a reason for avoid- 
ing marriage with any woman, it is a reason for avoiding 
marriage with all women, since all women menstruate. The 
logical conclusion from such premises is not exogamy but 


^ I am not likely to nnder-estiinate 
the force and induence of this horror, 
as I wa'i, I believe, among the first to 
draw attention to it, and to illustiate 
it Ijy a large array of facts drawn from 
many parts of the world (Twe Golden 
/VfV/g//. First Edition, 1S90, vol. i. 
pp. 169 A/., vol. ii, pp. 225-243). 


Indeed, just as in the case of the sup- 
posed totemic religion, Professor Durk- 
heim himself appeals to my evidence 
on the subject of menstruation (E. 
Durkheim, o/>, cU. p. 42), but I can- 
not think him judicious in the infer- 
ences he has drawn from it. 
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celibacy. In .short, men.striiation appcar.s to bo wholly 
irrelevant to the question of exogamy.^ 

Again, Profeshor Durkheim errs in confusing exogamous Further, 
clas.ses or phratrics with totemic clans ; he is of opinion 'j I'uri^hpnu 
that the e.xogamous class or phratry is nothing but an ujufuns 
original or primary totemic clan which has become sub- ,,"oi;ai«ous 
divided into a number of secondary totemic clans.” It is uini’S "'th 
the more incumbent on me to correct this confusion because d.u,, «hRii 
I fear I am again at least partly responsible for it. In my 
original treatise, Tofemisw, I maintained the view of son.-ii 
exogamous classes or phratries which was adopted some 
ten years later by Professor Durkheim. But the new 
evidence given to the world by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
in the year after^Vofessor Durkheim had published his 
theory induced me to abandon that view ; it convinced me 
that, so far as Australia at least is concerned, exogamous 
classes or phratries are a totally different social organisation 
from totemic clan.s, that they are later in origin than the 
totemic clans, and have been superposed upon them ; and 
that we shall never understand the relation of totemism to 
exogamy so long as we identify these two disparate institu- 
tions, the totemic clan and the exogamous class, in other 
words, so long as we suppose that totemic clans have been 
from the outset exogamous.^ As Professor Durkheim 
adheres to the old view after the publication of the new 
evidence,"* I am compelled to dissent from him on this as 
well as on the other points which I have indicated. 


A theory of the origin of exogamr- different from all the L. H. 
preceding theories was suggested by the eminent American ii,e„rv 
ethnologist, L. H. Morgan, to whom we owe the discovery of 

^ ^ origin of 


^ The same objection <iocs not lie 
aejainst the theory that exoj^anw ^^as 
based on an aversion to sheddini.; the 
blood of a woman of the same clan at 
detloration. See S- Keinarh. Cuthw, 
Mythi:, tt i. (Paris, 1905I 

p. 166. But though vuch an aversuvn 
might be a g'ootl reason for not de- 
fiowerint^ a woman, it would be no 
reasot\ for refu'^^mg to marry her after- 
wards. We know that many peoples, 
ha\e been in the habit of engaging 


stranger'^ tt» iletlowcr their wives. See exogamy, 
the references m my .■LioH/K Atliy 
Osin -. Stcontl Edition, p. 52, noteb 

- K Durkheim, ** La Erfiliibition de 
Vinccste ti ses ongines.*’ L'Jnnec 
1, 1 Palis, iSQ^lpp. 5 <qq. 

^ See above, pp. S-IO, and above, 
voL i. pp. 162 D/., 257 sqj. 

E. Durkheim, “ Sur le totem- 
i-«me, ’* IJAnH^e •'cciolxKiqn'^, v. (Pans, 

I902\ pp. 90 
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the classificatory system of relationship. Unlike the other 
writers, whose hypotheses have been set forth, hlorgan lived 
for many years on intimate term.s with savages who still 
practised both totemism and exogamy ; and in approaching 
'he problem his practical familiarity with exogamous com- 
munities gave him a decided advantage over enquirers who 
had no such first-hand knowledge of the institution they dis- 
cussed. It is significant that while Morgan’s conclusions 
have been commonly rejected by anthropologists of the 
study, they have been accepted by men who have personally 
investigated totemism and exogamy among those tribes in 
which the two institutions still exist in the greatest perfec- 
tion. No men have done more to advance our knowledge 
of exogamy than Messrs. Howitt, Fison,j_Spencer, and Gillen 
have done by their researches among the Australian 
aborigines ; and their agreement with Morgan’s opinion on 
the origin of the institution furnishes at least a certain pre- 
sumption in favour of its truth. 

Morgan held that sexOal promiscuity prevailed univers- 
ally at a very early period of human history, and that 
exogamy was instituted to prevent the marriage or cohabita- 
tion of blood relation.s, especially of brothers with sisters, 
which had been common under the preceding conditions.' 
" It is explainable,” he says, '' and only e.xplainable in its 
origin, as a reformatory movement to break up the inter- 
marriage of blood relatives, and particularly of brothers and 
.sisters, by compelling them to marry out of the tribe who 
were constituted such as a band of consanguinei. It will be 
seen at once that with the prohibition of intermarriage in 
the tribe this result was finally and permanently effected. 
By this organization the cohabitation of brothers and sisters 


^ L. II. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sanj^uinity and Afinily of t/u Human 
Family, pp, 4S4 f/., 4S7-490 {Smitk- 
S''>nia>i Contributions to Kni/ivled^^ty 
vol. xvii. ); id., Autunt .Soeietv CLon- 
don, 1S77), pp. 58, 425, 426, 49S- 
503. Morgan did not use ihe word 
exogamy, but described the institution 
in his earlier work by the phrase 
•‘tribal organization,*’ and in his later 
work by the phrase “gentile organiza- 
tion.*' Both these expressi<»ns aie 


exceedingly vague and unsatisfacton,', 
and it is much to be regretted that 
Morgan rejected the perfectly ap- 
propriate and indeed necessary term 
exogamy (Andent Soi itty, pp. 5 1 1 si/cj.). 
Morgan was often unfortunate in his 
choice <)f worils, and his inappropriate 
and pedantic terminology has probably 
done much to repel readers from a sub- 
ject which is sufficiently unattractive 
in itself without the aid of gratuitous 
disfigurements. 
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was permanently abolished, since they were necessarily of m a 
the same tribe, whether descent was in the male or the ‘4 
female line. ... It struck at tlie roots of promiscuous s.Mi.d pro- 
intercourse by abolishing its worst features, and thus became 
a powerful movement towards the ultimate realization of 
marriage between single pairs, and the true family state.” ' 

This view furnishes, I believe, the true key to the whole \i<\s 
system of exogamy. It wa.s suggested to Morgan by his 
stud}' of the classificatory system of relationship in its >"'1 1'l'' 
various forms, particularly by a comparison of the Polynesian 
form with the Asiatic and American forms.- It is true that ‘ 

liv (Hit new 

he appears to liave erred in treating the Polynesian form as ^nowi. 
primitive and as evidence of the former cohabitation of 

, ^ ^ P\' 'C.iniOUi! 

brothers with sister^- whereas there arc grounds for thinking^'.\<-ini,5 
that the Polynesian form is on the contrarv decadent, and','''''’, 
that the former cohabitation of brothers with sisters cannot .ii«>nt:me.s 
be inferred from it.® But while his theory has certainly 
been weakened at an important point by the correction of 
this error, it has on the other hand ?)een greatly strengthened 
by the additional knowledge which \vc have since acquired 
of the social organisation of the Australian aborigines. 

These verj- primitive savages have carried out the principle 
of exogam}' with a practical ingenuity and a logical 
thoroughness and precision such as no other known race of 
men exhibit in their marriage system ; and according!}' a 
study of their matrimonial institutions, which hav-e been 
accurately described by highly competent observers, affords 
a better insight into the meaning of e.xogamy than can be 
obtained elsewhere. It is accordingly to Australia that we 
must look for a solution of the enigma of exogamy as well 
as of totemism. 

Full details as to the Australian .sy.stem.s of marriage rhi- 
have already been laid before the reader, and I have ex- 
hibited their general principles in outline so as to bring out 
clearly their aim and purposed We have seen that these 
marriage systems fall into a serie.s of varying complexity 

^ L. H. -Moigan. Sj's/r/us of Con- in^'lcad of Polynesian, Asiatic, 

and Afiunty. p]"*. 4S4 an<i .Vnierican. 

A/. ^ See aoove. vol. 11. pp K^o-iyz. 

“ Malayan. Turanian. an<l (Pino- * See vol. i. pn. zyi-’SS. ;99-402, 

Hanian are the terms uhich Moigan 445 -V- 
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from the two-class system, which is the simplest, to the 
eight-class system, which is the most complex, with a four- 
class system occupying an intermediate position between the 
two extremes. All three systems — the two-class system, the 
four-class system, and the eight-class system — are compatible 
either with male or with female descent ; and in fact the 
two-class sj’stem and the four-class system are actually found 
sometimes w'ith male and sometimes with female descent, 
while on the other hand the eight-class system has hitherto 
been discovered with male descent only. Further, I pointed 
out that these three systems appear to have been produced 
by a series of successive bisections of the community, the 
two-class system resulting from the first bisection, the four- 
class system resulting from the secon**- bisection, and the 
eight-class system resulting from the third bisection. Further, 
we saw that the effect of these successive bisections of the 
community into exogamous classes, with their characteristic 
rules of descent, was .to bar the marriage of persons 
whom the natives regard as too near of kin, each new 
bisection striking out a fresh list of kinsfolk from the 
number of those with whom marriage might be lawfully 
contracted ; and as the effect produced by these means is in 
accordance with the deeply-rooted opinions and feelings of 
the natives on the subject of marriage, we appear to be 
justified in inferring that each successive bisection of the 
community was deliberately instituted for the purpose 
of preventing the marriage of near kin. In no other way 
does it seem possible to explain in all its details a system 
at once so complex and so regular. It is hardly too much 
to affirm that no other human institution bears the impress 
of deliberate design stamped on it more clearly than the 
exogamous classes of the Australian aborigines. To suppose 
that they hav'e originated through a series of undesigned 
coincidences, and that they only subserve by accident the 
purpose which the\- actually fulfil and which is cordially 
approved of by the natives themselves, is to tax our 
crcdulit)' almost as heavily as it would be to suppose 
that the comple.x machinery of a watch has come to- 
gether without human design by a mere fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, and that the purpose which it serves of 
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marking time on the dial, and for the sake of which the 
owner of the watch carries it about with him, is simply an 
accidental result of its atomic configuration. The attempt 
in the name of science to eliminate human will and purpose 
from the historj’ of early human institutions fails disastrously 
when the attempt is. made upon the marriage system of the 
Australian aborigines.* 

W’e have seen, first, that the effect of the two-class 
system is to bar the marriage of brothers with sisters in 
every case, but not in all cases the marriage of parents with 
children, nor the marriage of certain first cousins, namely, 
the children of a brother and of a sister respectively ; second, wsti-n]' 
that the effect of the four-class system is to bar the marriage 
of brothers with sisters and of parents w^ith children in every , 
case, but not the marriage of first cousins, the children of a 
brother and of a sister respectively ; thirdly, that the effect 
of the eight-class system is to bar the marriage of brothers 
with sisters, of parents with childreg, and of first cousins, the 
children of a brother and of a sister respectively. - 

Hence if we are right in assuming that these three I'lin- iho 
marriage systems were instituted successively and in this 
order for the purpose of effecting just what they do effect, it A tn. 
follows that the two-class system was instituted to prevent jV* ' 
the marriage of brothers with sisters ; that the four-class h.i'i-* 

^ 1 ' r oris;uj (It a 

system was instituted to prevent the marriage 01 parents „„ 
with children ; and that the eight-class sj'stem was instituted ■‘“'-'"Pi 
to prevent the marriage of certain first cousins, the children mam.ige 
of a brother and a sister respectively, the marriage of all 
other first cousins (the children of two brothers or of two riio 
sisters) having been already prevented by the institution of 
the two-class system." If this inference is correct, we see s.m.i.r 
that in Australia exogamy originated, just as IMorgan (’j,,,, 
supposed, in an attempt to prevent the marriage of brother.s mu'-t h.w- 
with sisters, and that the prohibitions of marriage with 


’ We have j^ecn (vol. i. p. 514) 
that as a result of a hfetinie of observa- 
tion and retlcclion the shrewtl and 
cautious Dr. A. ^V. Hoaitt firnilv be- 
lieved in the delil'erate in''titution of 
the Au‘=tralian marriage svsiem : and 
the belief is shaied by Professor Bald- 


win Spencer. See hi'^ rre>idential 
Addres-, “Tutenil'm in Australia," 
J'rausa. tn ns r/f'h A u. /ra.a- lan A 

/(’?• A iT li/h efjtrui cf 6<.ie}2Cc. 
Dunedin. 1904. pp. 419 .0/. 

- See above, 1. pp. 274-270. 

•' See above. v<-I. i. p. iSl. 
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parents and with certain first cousins followed later. Thus 
the primary prohibition is that of marriage between brothers 
and sisters and not, as might perhaps have been expected, 
between parents and children. From this it does not 
necessarily follow that the Australian aborigines entertain a 
deeper horror of incest between brothers and sisters than of 
incest between parents and children. All that we can fairly 
infer is that before the two-class .sj-stem was instituted incest 
between brother.s and sisters had been commoner than incest 
between parents and children, and that accordingly the first 
necessity was to prevent it. The aversion to incest between 
parents and children appears to be universal among the 
Australian aborigines, as well among tribes with two classes 
as among tribes wfch four cla.sse.s, although the two-class 
system itself is not a bar to certain cases of that incest. 
Thus we perceive, what it is important to bear steadily in 
mind, that the dislike of certain marriages must always have 
existed in the minds of the people, or at least in the minds 
of their leaders, before that dislike, so to say, received legal 
sanction by being embodied in an exogamous rule. In 
democratic societies, like those of the Australian savages, law 
only gives practical effect to thoughts that have been long 
simmering in the minds of many. This is well exemplified 
in the prohibition of marriage between certain first cousins 
as u'ell as in the prohibition of marriage between parents 
and children. For many Australian tribes dislike and pro- 
hibit all marriages between first cousins,' even though they 
have not incorporated that dislike and prohibition in their 
exogamous organisation by adopting the eight-class .system, 
which effectually prevents all such marriages. 

The aversion, whether instinctive or acquired, to the for- 
bidden marriages shews itself markedly in the customs of 
social avoidance which in many savage communities persons 
who stand in the prohibited degrees of kinship or affinity 
observe towards each other ; for the only reasonable 
explanation of such customs, which we have now traced 
throughout most of the exogamous and totemic tribes of the 
world," is that they are precautions against unions which the 

’ .See above, vol. i. pp. 346. 439, " See the references in the Index, 

449 459, 474 j-y-.. 4S3. s. 7 \ “Avoidance/' 
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people regard as incestuous. In some .Australian tribes 
this custom of avoidance is observed between brothers and 

K.iCh oilu.i 

sisters, although brothers and sisters are universally barred 
to each other in marriage by all the exogamous systems, the 
two-class system, the four-class system, and the eight-class 
system alike. No doubt it is possible theoretically tOsmh 
explain this avoidance as merely an effect of the exoLfamous 

^ , , , . . -sttfin to !>t* 

prohibition. But this e.xplanation becomes improbable when i.aiiri iIk- 
we observe that similar customs of mutual avoidance are 
frequently observed towards each other by persons who arc 
not barred to each other by the e.xogamous rules of the 
classes. For example, the custom that a man must avoid 
his wife’s mother is observed in Australia by tribes which u- pu'wms 
have female descend' as well as by trilies which have male^"h“ 'V-- ^ 
descent ; ® yet in tribes which have two classes with female to f.iUi 
descent a woman alwavs belongs to the same exogamous 
class as her daughter, and is therefore theoretically marriage- 
able with her daughter’s husband. Similarly with first 
cousins, the children of a brother and a sister respectively, 
they are sometimes bound to avoid each other even although 
the e.xogamous system of the tribe interposes no barrier to 
their union. Hence it is a legitimate inference that in all 
such customs of mutual avoidance between persons who are 
sexually marriageable, but socially unmarriageable, with 
each other, we see rather the cause than the effect of 
e.xogamy, the germ of the institution rather than its fruit. 

That germ, if I am right, is a feeling of dread or aversion to 
sexual union with certain persons, a feeling which has found 
legal or rather customary e.xpression in the e.xogamous pro- 
hibitions. The remarkable fact that the custom of mutual 
avoidance is often observed between adult brothers and 
sisters and between parents and their adult children ’ seems 


^ See ab'jve, \ol. i. pp. 542. 565 
r/. Comp.ire K. M. Curr, //h 
A usOa/idH A’lU,, i. 109. ’'The law-^ 
with respect to wunten are very strin- 
gent. A Homan in mt»'-t tnltes for 
instance, i.'s not allovsci to cfmvt-r'-e or 
have any relaiion-5 whatever with any 
•ulult male, aave her hmsiiamh lAen 
with a growii-up brother she is almost 
forbidden tu exchange a word." 


- See aliose, \ol. 1. pj>. 305, 404 
1-/., 416 541. 503. 

' See abcA'e, vol. i. pj^ 440» 45^- 
^ Thi> i> liic ca.-'t m Central New 
Ireland and Ug..n<Ia. ^ce above, voi. 
ii. pp. Coinpaie above, 

\oL u. pp. 029, 037 sf, 

' Fur in'tance’> of the mutual avoid- 
ance uf brntbei - and 'ee the 

references in the Index, '.2. “AV'iid- 
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to tell strongly against the vieu' of Dr. Westermarck, that 
sexual desire is not naturally excited between persons who 
have long lived together ; for no classes of persons usually 
live longer together than brothers with their sisters and 
parents with their children ; none, therefore, .should be more 
perfectl}' e.xempt from the temptation to incest, none should 
be freer in their social intercourse with each other than 
brothers with sisters and parents with children. That 
freedom indeed exists among all civilised nations, but it 
does not exist among all savages, and the difference in this 
respect between the liberty granted to the nearest relations 
by civilisation and the restrictions imposed on them by 
savagery certainly suggests that the impulse to incest, which 
is almost e.xtinct in a higher state of sopety, is so far from 
being inoperative in a lower state of society that very 
stringent precautions are needed to repre.ss it. 

Thus the exogamous system of the Australian aborigines, 
forming a graduated series of restrictions on marriage which 
increase progressively with the complexity of the system as 
it advances from two through four to eight classes, appears to 
have been deliberately devised for the purpose of preventing 
se.xual unions which the natives regarded as incestuous. 
The natural and almost inevitable inference is that before 
the first bisection of a community into two exogamous 
classes such incestuous unions between persons near of kin, 
especially between blood brothers and sisters, were common ; 
in short, that at some period before the rise of exogamy 
barriers between the sexes did not exist, or in other words 
there was sexual promiscuity. Under the influence of 
exogamy, which in one form or another is and probably has 
been for ages dominant in Australia, the age of sexual pro- 
miscuity belongs to a more or less distant past, but clear 
traces of it survive in the right of intercourse which in many 


ancc." For instances* of the mutual 
avoidance of father and daughter, see 
above, \ol. ii. pp. 189, 424. For 
instances of the mutual avoidance of 
mother and son, xee above, vol. ii. pp. 
77. 78, I So, 63S. To the instances 
cited of mutual avoidance between 
parents and their adult childien may 
be ad<led the case of the Veddas of 


Ceylon, among whom “a father will 
not see his daughter after she has 
attained the age of puberty, and a 
mother will not see her son after he 
has grown a beard." See “On the 
Weddas, by a Tamil native of 
Ceylon,’ I'yanmctions of the Ethno- 
logical Sotiety </ London, New Series, 
ui. {1S65) p. 71. 
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Australian tribes tlie men exercise over unmarried ^q'rls 
before these are handed over to their husbands.’ 'Fhat the 
licence granted to men on these occasions is no mere out- 
burst of savage lust but a relic of an ancient custom is 
strongly suggested by the methodical way in which the right 
is exercised by certain, not all, of the men of the tribe, who 
take their turn in a prescribed and strictly regulated order. 

Thus even these customs are by no means cases of absolutely 
unrestricted promiscuitr-, but taken together with the con- 
verging evidence of the series of exogamous classes they 
point decidedl}- to the former prevalence of far looser 
relations between the sexes than are now to be found among 
any of the Australian aborigines. 

But it must always be borne in min*I than in postulating Hut though 
sexual promiscuity, or something like it, as the .starting-point 
of the present Australian marriage system we affirm nothing si '-m-, 
as to the absolutely primitive relations of the sexes among 
mankind. All that we can say is that the existing marriage 
customs of the Australian aborigiifes appear to have sprung h.ue'^heen' 
from an immediately preceding stage of social evolution in 

. , , ,. u-ndic of 

which marriage, understood as a lasting union between single uhsuiuidy 
pairs, was either unknown or rare and exceptional, and in puimtue 
which even the nearest relations were allowed to cohabit 
with each other. But as I have already pointed out,’ though 
the Australian savages are primitive in a relative sense by 
comparison with ourselves, they are almost certainly very 
far indeed from being primitive in the absolute sense of the 
word ; on the contrary, there is every reason to think that 
by comparison with truly primaeval man they have made 
immense progress in intelligence, morality, and the arts of 
life. Hence even if it could be proved that before they 
attained to their present level of culture they had passed 
through a lower stage in which marriage as wc understand 
it hardly existed, we should have no right to infer that their 
still more remote ancestors had continued in a state of se.xual 
promiscuity ever since man became man by a gradual evolu- 
tion from a lower form of animal life. It is no doubt 
interesting to speculate on what may have been the relations 

' .See .Ux)ve, vol. i. pp. jIl-Jlj, " See above, p. 1 7, and above, \ol. 

419, 499, 545- >• PP- 342 -7- 
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of the human sexes to each other from the earliest times 
down to the period when savage man emerges on the stage 
of history ; but such speculations are apparently destined to 
remain speculations for ever, incapable of demonstration or 
even of being raised to a high degree of probability. 

From the darkness of the absolutely unknown and the 
quicksands of the purely conjectural we emerge to something 
like daylight and firm ground when we reach the well-defined 
exogamous system of the Australian aborigines in its three 
forms of the two-class system, the four-class system, and the 
eight-class system. Let us accordingly consider these systems 
as a series of reformations designed successively to remedy a 
previous state of more or less unrestricted sexual promiscuity ; 
^and let us see in detail how the actual ruleg^f the three systems 
. square with this hypothesis. The attempt may at least help 
to clarify our ideas on a somewhat abstruse subject, and to 
illustrate the mode in which a system of exogamy leads to its 
regular attendant, the classificatory system of relationship. 

We will take up the three typical marriage systems of 
the Australian aborigines, the two-class system, the four-class 
system, and the eight-class system, in this order, beginning 
with the simplest and ending with the most complex. 

\\ e start then by hypothesis with a state of society in 
which men and women had been allowed freely to cohabit 
with each other, but in which nevertheless in the minds of 
many, and especially of the most intelligent members of the 
community, there had, for some reason unknown to us, 
been long growing up a strong aversion to consanguineous 
unions, particularly to the cohabitation of brothers with 
sisters and of mothers with sons. For we may safely assume 
that the recognition of these simplest and most obvious 
relationship.s preceded the rise of exogamy in any form. On 
the other hand, there can at the outset have been no scruple 
felt on the ground of consanguinity to the cohabitation of a 
father with his daughter, if we are right in assuming that 
when exogamy was instituted the physical relationship of 
fatherhood had not yet been recognised. Accordingly the 
aim of the more thoughtful part of the social group, prob- 
ably consisting chiefly of the older men, was to devise some 
means of putting a stop to those sexual unions which 
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had come to be regarded as evil and detrimental to the with sifter- 
communit\- cspeciallv the unions of brothers with sisters and 
of mothers with sons. To us the obvious thing might with ^onb 
appear to be siinply to prohibit the unions in question. 

But for some reasons which we can only conjecture, there 
would seem to have been difficulties in the way of taking 
this course. With the undeveloped intelligence of the low- 
savages, with whom exogamy must certainly have originated, 
it may well have been difficult for everybody to remember 
his individual relationships to everybodj^ else, and accordingly 
to know whether he might or might not cohabit w-ith any 
particular woman with whom he might chance to be thrown 
into contact ; for where the sexual relations were of so loose, 
vague, and temporary a character, it is Hkely enough that in 
later life mothers and sons, brothers and sisters would often, 
drift apart and fail to remember or recognise each other when 
they met. To obviate the difficulty and to prevent the 
danger of incest, whether accidental or otherwise, it may 
accordingly have occurred to .some .primitive sages, of whom 
there must always have been at least a few, that instead of 
asking everybod)- to carry about in his head his own partic- 
ular family tree, to be produced and consulted at sight 
whenever he fell in with an attractive woman, it would be 
much simpler to divide the whole community, probably a 
very small one, into two groups and two only, and to say 
that everybody in the one group might cohabit with every- 
body in the other group but with nobody in his own. And 
to prevent the consanguineous unions which had probably 
been the most frequent and were now the most disapproved 
of, to wit, the cohabitation of brothers with sisters and of 
mothers with sons, it was only necessary to enact that a 
mother with her children should always be arranged together 
in one group. W’e may suppose, then, that the prriposal to 
divide the community into two exogamous and intermarrying 
groups, with each mother and her children arranged together 
in one group, was approved by the community and put into 
practice. Hencefoith the question with whom a man might 
cohabit and with whom he might not was greatly simplified. 

He had only to ascertain from any particular woman whether 
she belonged to his group or to the other group, and his 
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course was clear. The mental relief thus afforded to the 
scrupulous and superstitious but dull-witted savage was 
probably very considerable. 

Let us suppose that the two newly-created exogamous 
groups were called A and B, and let us now see the 
effects of this simplest of all forms of exogamy, the 
division of a community into two exogamous groups 
or classes with a rule that any man in one class may 
cohabit with any woman in the other class but with no 
woman in his own. As the children are, on our hypo- 
thesis, arranged in the same class with their mothers, the 
system which we are about to examine is a two- class 
system with female descent. We will first consider the 
relations of a man A to all the women of the communit}% 
and for the sake of simplicity we will suppose that there are 
only three generations alive, namely, A’s own generation, the 
generation above him, and the generation below him. Then 
we obtain the following group or classificatory relationships 
and the following rules of marriage : — 

(rr) All the A women in the generation above the man 
.A are his group mothers or his mother’s sisters, and one 
of them is his actual mother, but he calls them all his 
mothers, not because he thinks he was born of them all, but 
because they are collectively the mothers of all the men and 
women of his class and generation. All the A women in 
his own generation are his sisters or cousin.s, the daughters 
either of his mother's sisters (for his mother’s sisters are A 
and their daughters are A) or of his father’s brothers (for his 
father’s brothers are B and their children are A) ; but he 
calls them all his sisters. All the A women in the genera- 
tion below his own are his sisters’ daughters (for his sisters 
are A and their daughters are A) or his daughters-in-law 
(for his sons are B and their wives are A). All these A 
women belong to A’s own class ; hence by the rule of 
e.xogamy he maj- not marry nor cohabit with them. Thus 
he is forbidden to marry his group mothers (including his 
actual mother and her sistersj, his group sisters (includ- 
ing his actual sisters and his cousins, the daughters 
either of his mother’s sisters or of his father’s brothers), 
the daughters of his group sisters, and his group daughters- 
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in-lavv nncluding his actual daiiyhters-in-la\v, the wives of 
his sons). 

{l>) All the B women in the generation above A’s own ii 
are hi.s group mothers-in-la\v and one of them is his actual )))^ 
mother-in-law (since his wife is ,i B and her mother is a Bj, ni, 
but he calls them all his mothers-in-law, because by the 
rule he is free to marry or cohabit with the daughters of > 
any of them. All the B women in his own generation are ' ' 
his cousins, the daughters either of his father’s sisters ("for his 
father’s sisters are B and their daughters are B) or of hi.s 
mother’s brothers (for his mother’s brothers are A and their 
daughters are B). All the B women in the generation below 
his own are his daughters or the daughters of his brothers 
(for his brothers Ijke himself are A iind marry B women 
and their daughters are B) ; but he calls them all his 
daughters. The reason why he calls his brother's daughters 
hi.s daughters may have been, as we shall see afterwards, 
because at this stage of social evolution a group of brothers 
commonly cohabited with a group of sisters and the in- 
dividual fatherhood of the children was uncertain, though 
the group fatherhood was certain or probable. All these B i’en 
women belong to the other class from A ; hence b\- the rule 
of exogamy he may marry or cohabit with any of them. 
Thus he is allowed to marry his mother-in-law, his cousins 
(the daughters either of his father’s sisters or of his mother’s 
brothers), his daughters, and his brothers' daughters. But 
of these women it is natural that he should marry or cohabit 
chiefly with the women of his own generation, and as these 
are his cousins ( the daughters either of his father's sisters 
or of his mother’s brothers), it follows that his cousins (the 
daughters either of his fatlicr’s brothers or of his mother's 
brothers) are hi.s proper wives or mates, and consequently 
he calls them all hi.s wives, because by the fundamental law 
of the classes he may marry any of them. That is why 
among the Urabunna, who have this simplest of all forms of 
exogamy, the two-class system with female descent, a man’s 
proper marriage is always with his cousin, the daughter 
either of his father's sister or of his mother’s brother, but 
never with his cousin the daughter either of his father’s 
brother or of his mother’s sister, since marriage with the 
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daughter either of a father’s brother or of a mother's sister 
is barred by the two-class system of exogam)', and that 
whether descent is traced in the male or in the female line.' 
The same reason doubtless explains the widespread prefer- 
ence for marriage with a cousin, the daughter either of a 
father’s sister or of a mother’s brother, combined with the 
strict prohibition of marriage with a cousin, the daughter 
either of a father’s brother or of a mother’s sister. Accord- 
ingly, wherever we find that preference combined with that 
prohibition we may reasonably infer that a two-class system 
of exogamy was once in force.' 

What then were the results of this first attempt to bar 
sexual unions which had come to be viewed with general 
disapprobation as irTcestuous ? Regarded from the stand- 
point of this growing moral sentiment, the results were 
partly satisfactory and partly unsatisfactory. They were 
satisfactory so far as they prevented cohabitation with 
mothers, sisters, and daughters-in-law ; they were unsatis- 
factory so far as they permitted cohabitation with the wife’s 
mother and with a man's own daughters ; for with regard 
to father and daughter it seems probable that an aversion 
to their sexual union had grown up long before the physical 
relationship between the two was recognised, and while he 
still stood to her only in the position of her mother’s consort 
and the guardian of the family. Thus in regard to the 
women of a man’s own generation, amongst whom his 
wives or mates are most naturally sought, the system at 
first succeeded perfect!}', since it assigned to him as his 
wives or mates his cousins, the daughters either of his father’s 
sisters or of his mother's brothers ; for the early popularity 
of this particular marriage may be safely inferred from the 
preference accorded to it by so many races down to the 
present day. But while the new matrimonial machinery 
worked smoothly and without a hitch in regard to the cohabita- 
tion of all men and women of the same generation, it jolted 
badly or even broke down at the cohabitation of men and 
women of different generations, since it allowed a man to 
cohabit with his mother-in-law in the generation above his 

^ '■^ee above, vol, u pp. iSo ,7/ 

- Compare vol. 11. pp. 224-228. 
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own, and with his dau;,diters in the veneration below his own. «.ih ii.s 
And if the rule of male descent had been adopted instead 
female descent, the difficulty of regulating the cohabitation .uui 1.1s 
of men and women in different generations would not have 
been evaded, it woulrl only have been changed ; for with a 
two-class s3-stem and male descent it can easily be shewn, 
by a similar demonstration, that while a man is prevented 
from cohabiting with his mother-in-law in the generation 
above his own, and with his own daughter in the generation 
below his own, since they both belong to his own exogamous 
class, he is on the other hand free to cohabit with his 
own mother in the generation above his own, and with his 
daughter-in-law in the generation below his own, since they 
both belong to the other exogamous* class into which he 
marries. Thus the result of adopting a two-class sy.stem 
with male descent would be if anj-thing rather worse than 
better, since it would substitute leave to marrj' a mother for 
leave to marry a daughter, and it js probable that ever since 
the notion of incest arose se.xual union with a mother has 
been deemed a graver offence than sexual union with a 
daughter, if for no other reason than that the relationship 
between a mother and her son must from the first have 
been seen to be consanguineous, whereas the relationship 
between a father and his daughter was for long supposed to 
be only social. 

Thus whichever way the founders of the two -class How wore 
sjestem of exogamy arranged descents, they were dis- 
concerted by finding that under it. though the sexual two-ci.<-s 
relations between men and women of the same generation 
were now', so far as they conformed to the system, entirely it-mviieii? 
satisfactory (since either with male or female descent men 
regularly cohabited with their cousins, the daughters of their 
father’s sisters or of their mother’s brothers), the sexual rela- 
tions between men and women of different generations were 
still very unsatisfactory on some important points, inasmuch 
as with female descent a man might marry his daughter or 
his mother-in-law, while with male dc''Cent he might marry 
his mother or his daughter-in-law. What was to be done? 

The object was to prevent certain persons of one 
generation from cohabiting with certain persons of another 
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generation, and it appears to have struck some inventive 
genius that this could readily be effected by subdividing 
each of the two exogamous classes into two companion sub- 
classes according to generations, and by ordaining that 
henceforth each of the four resulting subclasses should 
marry into only one other subclass, and that two 
successive generations should never belong to the same 
subclass, or, to be more precise, that children should 
never belong to the subclass of either parent, but always 
to the companion subclass of their father or of their 
mother according as descent was reckoned in the male or 
in the female line. If this expedient were adopted, all 
the most objectionable permissions granted by the old 
two-class system woifld be cancelled, all 'the loopholes lelt 
for incest would be closed. For whereas under the two- 
class system with female descent a man was free to marry 
his daughter because she belonged to the other exogamous 
class, under the new four-class system with female descent 
he would no longer be free to do so, since, although she 
still belonged to the other e.xogamous class, and was there- 
fore so far marriageable, she had now been transferred to a 
different subclass into which he was forbidden to marr\'. 
Similarly, whereas under the two-class system with male 
descent a man was free to marry his mother because she 
belonged to the other exogamous class, under the new four- 
class system with male descent he was no longer free to do 
so, since, although she still belonged to the other e.xogamous 
class, and was therefore so far marriageable, she had now 
been transferred to a different subclass into which he was 
forbidden to marry. Again, whereas under the old two-class 
system with female descent a man was free to marry his 
mother-in-law since she belonged to the same exogamous 
class as her daughter, his wife, under the new four-class 
system with female descent he was no longer free to do so, 
since, although she still belonged to the same e.xogamous 
class a.s her daughter, his wife, and was therefore so far 
marriageable, she had now been transferred to a different 
subclass into which he was forbidden to marry. Similarly, 
whereas under the old two-class system with male descent a 
man was free to marry his daughter-in-law because she 
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bcloii^^etl to the other exogamous clas^, under the new four- 
clabs system with male descent he was no longer free to do 
so, since, although she still belonged to the other exogamnus 
class and was therefore so far marriageable, she had now 
been transferred to another subclass into which he was 
forbidden to marry. Thus all the evils which have been 
indicated as incidental to the two-class system are remedied 
by the four-class system, whether descent be traced in the 
male or in the female line. If the rules of the new .system 
are only observed, the po.ssibility of incest with a sister, a 
mother, a mother-in-law, and a daughter-in-law is absolutely 
prevented. Hence many Australian tribes have acquiesced 
in the four-class system as adec]uate to all their require- 
ments and have never pushed the exogamous subdivision 
further.’ 

The reason why a large group of tribes in Central and 
Northern Australia has carried the subdivision one step 


^ An iTitircly ilitf'orent eNplanali'm 
(if ihc four • cUi'S has be-.n 

by 1’n.ffesvu K. r)uiklieim. 
^CL• K. hurkheini, "La l’rohibiti»*n 
(le rince^te,*' /.'.hu!.,' ^ i. 

(189S) pp. 11-22 Rut his exjilana- 
tion huft'cTs tiom tht- fatal defeat that il 
explains only the four-cla^s s\Ntcin ^\ilh 
female descent and not the f.-ur-rlas^ 
.system ssith male descent. Vet the four- 
cKiss system with male descent exists 
in iiibe«' which ot'cupy a ron.siderable 
lam^e of country m S‘»uih - eastern 
<Jueensland, a.«; Ih. A. W. Ilowiit 
pointed out long befnre Prof. l)uikhcim 
publidied his ihoiy. .'see A. W . 
Howili, l-’mllier Notes i»n the Aus- 
tralian Pia'-s SY''tenis,"yiT/;;//7/ c/ //it- 
, x\iii. (iSSo- 
pp. 4S-30 ; conipire hw At/Z/rv J'rii'r 
of Soii(/i-fia't Au-^tmii.i, pp. 114-11S 
Thus Prof. Durkheim i-- mistaken in 
aifirming (f’/. ctt. p. 21) lh.it Iloioi/t 
I'd-vunu a I’lnayqu ijuo f ii ten! on f 
I 'an id e\ masruli^ ei p* 1 

ma'Culo', la rla^^o n' > \t ^to f'aiA No 
su-'h statement is made by I)r. 
in the pas,>age ( fournal of tho Anthro- 
fnstitu/o, will. 40) to winch 
i’oif. Durkheim refers, and e\en if Dr 
Howift had mide '•ach a statement i: 


would luue been rcfuicil by the facts 
adduced by 1 >i l!')\vitl himself a few 
pages ruitheron, wiicre he records (pp. 
48*50> the existence nl a considerable 
gi**up ot lubes \stih a f'lur-ckiss s\ ^teni 
and mate descent Moreover, since 
Piof. Dmkheim publish'd his tluor) 
of the four-class system. tliC researches 
(•f Messrs, ^pcrieor and Clillen have 
revealed the existence of a very laige 
body of tribes Ip Centra! and Noithcin 
Australia, which ha\e an eig’H-cIas- 
s\-tem with niale descent. Hence, 
wheieo' I’tof. Durkheim had xeiiturei' 
to conjecture {.b". <A. p. 21) that the 
sc.bcl.’sscs would disappear w ith male 
descent, theyaic found on ’he comrar\ 
to muUi['K wuti It Pio'tssor Durk- 
heim's tbe^u\ of ihe ;<'Ur-Llis.s system 
mav therefou be 'li'nii-scd ,ts inade- 
i|uate 1 » ae. ount fu tlie facts, since H 
ollei - no expl.ination of the manerous 
cases t)f tube- wit’a f ui 01 eight 
e'kisso-, and de'Cent. The ex- 

planation which I ii.Txe adopted hzs 
’he adx.iPt.igt of exfl.simn^ all the 
facts of ti’c loui-class an'l emht-class 
systems alike, whetlur descent be 
leckoned in the male or :n the femnie 
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further by splitting each exogamous subclass into two and 
so producing the eight-class system, appears to ha\ c been a 
growing aversion to the marriage of first cousins, the children 
of a brother and of a sister respectively. h'or we know that 
many Australian tribes forbid such marriages, even though 
they have not adopted the eight - class system, which 
effectually prevents them.* Indeed some tribes which dis- 
countenance the marriage of first cousins, such as the Dieri 
and the Kulin, never advanced beyond the stage of the two- 
class system. This shews, as I have already pointed out,“ 
how even an exogamous communit}' may b}' a simple 
prohibition bar marriages which it disapproves of without 
needing to e.xtend its exogamous .s}-stem by further siib- 
.divisions. The incest line has most commonly wavered at 
first cousins, the children of a brother and of a sister 
respectively, opinion sometimes inclining decidedly in favour 
of, and sometimes decidedly against, these unions. So it 
has been in Australia and so it has been elsewhere down 
to our own time in our own country. In Australia some, 
but not all, of the tribes which disapproved of the marriages 
of first cousins expres.sed their disapproval by extending 
their e.xogamous system so as to include such unions in its 
ban. Others contented themselves with keeping the old 
e.xogamous system in its simpler forms of two or four cla.-'Ses 
and merely forbidding the marriages in question. 

Thus the whole complex exogamous system of the 
Australian aborigines is explicable in a simple and natural 
way if we suppose that it sprang from a growing aversion 
to the marriage of near kin, beginning with the marriage of 
brothers with sisters and of parents with children, and ending 
at the marriage of cousins, who sometimes fell within and 
sometimes without the table of forbidden degrees. To 
prevent these marriages the tribes deliberateh- subdividctl 
themselves into two, four, or eight e.xogamous classes, the 


^ See above, vol. i. j)p. 34.6, 430, 

449 V-- 459- 474 w., 45>3- 'Vs t.i ihi- 

prevention of the marriage of first 
coLi.sin-' by mean's of the eij^ht-cla.ss 
■system, see above, vol. i. pp. 277 

- V.. 1 . 1, pp, 346, 439. 

‘ For exaini'le, the Foians ami many 


castes in India piefer these mnrria^vs 
to all others Other peoples, such as 
the Southern Melanesians, the Masai, 
the InTj^aiida, and the Indians of Costa 
Rica forbitl them aUoj,;ethei. See vol. 
ii. pP ._75 '/■’ 14 ' 224 -y,;.,409, 
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three systems succeetlin" each other in a series of ^n-owinej uersma 
complexity as each was found inadequate to meet the 
increasing demands of public opinion and morality. The ni.-.u km, 
scheme no doubt took shape in the minds of a few men of a 
sagacity and practical ability above the ordinary, who by >'>' 
their influence and authority persuaded their fellows to put arhherate 
it in practice; but at the same time the plan must have 
answered to certain general sentiments of what was right and coninmnuv 
proper, which had been springing up in the community long ^ 

before a definite social organisation was adopted to enforce mich m.ir- 
them. And what is true of the origination of the system in 
its simplest form is doubtless true of each successive step 
which added at once to the complexity and to the efficiency of 
the curious machinery which savage wiT had devised for the 
preservation of sexual morality. Thus, and thus only, does 
it seem possible to explain a social system at once so 
intricate, so regular, and so perfectly adapted to the needs 
and the opinions of the people who practise it. In the 
whole of history, as I have already remarked, it would 
hardly be possible to find another human institution on 
which the impress of deliberate thought and purpose has 
been stamped more plainly than on the e.xogamous systems 
of the .'Australian aborigines. 

Thus we may suppose that exogamy replaced a previous Wh.u 
state of practically unrestricted se.xual promiscuity. What 
the new .system introduced was not individual marriage but w.i. not 
group marriage ; that is, it took away from all the men of 
the community the unlimited right of intercourse with all hut g^mup 
the women and obliged a certain group of men to confine 
themselves to a certain group of women. At first these of ‘he 
groups were large, but they were reduced in size by each ,n^. ,ups 
successive bisection of the tribe. The two-class system left ' 
every man free to cohabit, roughly speakin*^, with half the vuih wich 
women of the commiinitv ; the four-class system forbade him 
to have se.xual relations with more than one fourth of the the tnh.-. 
women ; and the eight-cla.ss system restricted him to one 
eighth of the women. Thus each successive step in the '»•“- 
exogamous progression erected a fresh barrier between the 
sexes ; it was an advance from promiscuity through group ficator> 
marriage towards monogamy. Of this practice of group j-eiation- 
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marriage, intermediate between the two terms of the series, 
promiscuity on the one side and monogamy on the other, 
the most complete record is furnished by the clas.-^ificatory 
system of relationship, which defines the relations of men 
and W'Omen to each other according to the particular genera- 
tion and the particular exogamous class to which they 
belong. The cardinal relationship of the whole system is 
the marriageability of a group of men with a group of 
women. All the other relationships of the sj stem hinge on 
this central one. 

\\ e have seen how with the institution of the primary 
two-class system all the men at once fall into classifica- 
tory relationships to all the women according to genera- 
tions and classes, these relationships being an e.xtension of 
the simplest and most obvious of human relation.ships, the 
relationship of husband to wife in the largest sense of the 
word, the relationship of a mother to her children, and the rela- 
tionship of these children, as brothers and sisters, to each other. 
Simultaneously, of course, the classificatory relationships of 
the men to each other are determined b)- the same means, 
for example, if the system is composed of two exogamous 
classes with descent in the female line, and we name the 
classes as before A and B, we may define as follows the 
relatif)ns of an A man to all the other men of the community, 
assuming for the sake of simplicity that the men are all com- 
prised in three generations, namely A’s owm generation, the 
generation above his own, and the generation below' his 
own. 

frt) To take first the classificatory relationships of an 
A man to the other A men. In the generation above 
his own all the A men are his mother’s brothers (since his 
mother is .\ and her brothers are A,i or his father.<-in-law 
(since his wives are B and their fathers arc A). In his own 
generation all the A men are his brothers or his cousins, the 
.2ons either of hi.s mother's si.sters (since his mother is A and 
her .sons are A) or of his father’s brothers fsince his father’s 
brothers are B and their sons arc A), but he calls them all 
ii’discriminately his brothers. In the generation below' his 
own all the A men are the son.s either of his sisters (since 
his sisters are A and their children are A) or of his female 
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cousins, the daughters of his mother’s sisters nr of his 
father’s brothers ; but lie calls them all his nephews. 

\b) To take now the cla.ssificatorj' relationships of an A i 
man to the B men. In the generation above his own all the B 
men arc his group fathers or his father’s brothers and one ofn 
them is his actual father, but he calls them all his fathers. 

In his own generation all the B men are his cousins, 
sons either of his father’s sisters (since his father’s sisters arc 
B and their sons are B) or of his mother’s brothers (since his 
mother’s brothers are A and their sons are B), and they are 
all his wife’s brothers (since his wife is a B\ In the genera- 
tion below his own all the B men are his sons or his 
brother’s sons (since his brothers are A and their sons are 
B), but he calls them all indiscriminatcly*his sons. A rea.son ^ 
for thus confounding his own sons with his brother’s sons has 
already been suggested.' There are grounds for thinking, as 
I .shall point out presently, that a very earl)’ form of group 
marriage consisted of a group of brothers married to a 
group of sisters, and in such unions it might be difficult 
or impossible for a man to distinguish his own sons from 
his brothers’ sons. 

If the reader will take the trouble to compare the rela- Tii- 
tionsliips of men and women, which I have thus theoreticalh- 
deduced from a simple exogamous bisection of the com- f.i.A ni 
munity, with the relationships actually recognised by 


the 


classificatory system, as these relationships have come before f'om ti.» 
us again and again in the course of this work," he will at 


though for 


t .1 t'oni- 

tiie 


once perceive their substantial agreement 
sake of simplicity and clearnc.'i.s I have refrained from 
following the system through its more remote ramification^"'^"'' 

. ° tliPV 

m the fourth and fifth generations. The agreement should 
convince him that the cla.s.sificatory s\’stein of relationship 
has in fact resulted from a simple bisection of the com- by the 
munity into two exogamous classes and from nothing else. ( 

It should be particularly ob.scrved that the two-class system 
of exogamy suffices of itself to create the classificatory 
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system of relationship, which appears not to have been 
materially affected by the subsequent adoption of the four- 
class and eight-class systems in certain tribes. This observa- 
tion is important, because, while the classificatory system of 
relationship is found to be diffused over a great part of the 
world, the four-class and eight-class systems have hitherto 
been detected in Australia alone. In the absence of evidence 
to the contrary we accordingly infer that the successive 
bisections of the two-class system into four and eight classes 
have been inventions of the Australian intellect alone, and 
that the existence of the classificatory system in other races 
of men raises no presumption that these races have ever 
practised e.xogamy in any more complex form than the 
simple two-class system. 

Thus with the institution of two exogamous classes and 
the resulting system of group marriage the classificatory 
system of relationship springs up of itself ; it simply defines 
the relations of all the men and women of the community to 
each other according to the generation and the e.xogamous 
class to which they belong. The seemingly complex system 
of relationship, like the seemingly complex .system of 
e.xogam}’ on which it is based, turns out to be simple 
enough when we view it from its starting-point in the 
bisection of a community into two e.xogamous classes. 

But in dealing with aboriginal Australian society we are 
not left to infer the former prevalence of group marriage 
from the classificatory system of relationship alone. We 
have seen that a practice of group marriage actually pre- 
vails, or prevailed till lately, among many Australian tribes, 
especially in the dreary regions about Lake Eyre, where 
nature may almost be said to have exhausted her ingenuity 
in making the country uninhabitable, and where accordingl}’ 
the aborigines, fully occupied in maintaining a bare struggle 
for existence, enjoyed none of those material advantages 
which are essential to intellectual and social progress.^ 
Naturally enough, therefore, the old custom of group 


^ A-. to or lately ext-init;. Kyre, >ee xol. i. pp. A- to 

t;roup niai rKi;;e in Au>(rvilia, -ce above, the necessity of material afixantages 
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marriage has lingered longest amongst these most backward 
tribes, who have retained exogamy in its simplest and 
oldest form, that of the two- class system. But even 
among them the marriage groups are by no means co- 
incident with the exogamous classes ; they are far narrower 
in extent, they are a still closer approximation to the 
custom of individual marriage, that i.s, to the marriage of 
one man with one woman or with several women, which 
is now the ordinary form of se.xual union in the Australian 
tribes. Thus the history of exogamy may be compared to 
a series of concentric rings placed successively one within 
the other, each of lesser circumference than its predecessor 
and each consequently circumscribing within narrower 
bounds the freedom of the individual* whom it encloses. 

The outermost ring includes all the women of the tribe ; the* 
innermost ring includes one woman only. The first ring 
represents promiscuity ; the last ring represents monogamy. 

In what precedes I have assumed that when a com- When 
munity first divided itself into two exogamous classes the 
children were assigned to the class of their mother, in other stuuted, 
words, that descent was traced in the female line. One rl'.uL'r 
obvious reason for [rreferring female to male descent would f'.r tr.icms 
be the certainty and the permanence of the blood relation- ^,1 th.’ 
ship between a mother and her child compared with the 
uncertainty and frequently the impermanence of the social the femaio 
relationship between a man and the children of the woman Huher thm. 

^ . in the niAie 

with whom he cohabited ; for in speaking of these early Uiv 
times we must always bear in mind that the physical re- 
lationship of a father to hi.s children wa.s not yet recognised, 
and that he was to them no more than their guardian and 
the consort of their mother. Another strong reason, which 
indeed flows as a consequence from the preceding reason, 
for preferring female to male descent in the original two- 
class .system of c.xogamy was that the aversion to incest 
with a mother was probably much older and more deeply 
rooted than the aversion to incest with a daughter, and 
that, while a two-class system with female descent bars 
incest with a mother, a two - class system with male 
descent does not do so ; for whereas a two-class system 
with female descent puts a mother and her son in the same 
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exogamous class and thereby prevents their sexual union, a 
two-class system with male descent puts mother and son 
in different exogamous classes and therefore presents no 
barrier to their sexual union. For these reasons it seems 
probable that when exogamy was first instituted most 
people adopted maternal rather than paternal descent of the 
e.xogamous classes. 

]3ut it need not necessarily have been so. I have 
already pointed out ' that with group marriage it is as 
easy to trace group fatherhood as group motherhood, 
since the group of fathers is just as well known as the 
group of mothers, though the individual father may be un- 
known. It is therefore perfectlj' possible that in instituting 
e.xogamy some tribes from the beginning preferred to assign 
children to the group of their fathers instead of to the group 
of their mothers. Of course such an assignation would not 
imply any recognition of physical paternitj', the nature and 
even existence of which were most probably quite unknown 
to the founders of exogamy. All that these primitive 
ravages understood by a father of children was a man who 
cohabited with the children’s mother and acted as euardian 
of the family. That cohabitation, whether occasional or 
prolonged, would be a fact as familiar, or nearly as familiar, 
to every member of the community as the fact of the 
woman’s motherhood ; and though nobody thought of con- 
necting the cohabitation with the motherhood as cause and 
effect, yet the mere association of the man with the woman 
gave him an interest in her children, and the more pro- 
longed the association, in other words, the more permanent 
the marriage, the greater would be the interest he would take 
in them. The children were obviously a part of the 
woman’s body ; and if from long possession he came to 
regard the woman as his property, he would naturally be 
led to regard her children as his property also. In fact, as 
I have already suggested,- we may conjecture that a man 
looked on his wife’s children as his chattels long before he 
knew them to be his offspring. Thus in primitive society 
it is probable that fatherhood was viewed as a social, not a 
physical, relationship of a man to his children. But that 
■ Vol. i. pp. 167, 24S Y-, 335 ]■ - ''■’ol. i. p. 167. 
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social relationship may (juite well have been considered a 
sufficient reason lor assigning children to the class of the 
man who had the right of cohabiting with their mother 
rather than to the class of the mother herself Hence we 
cannot safely assume that Australian communities, such as 
the Arunta and other Central tribes, who now transmit 
their exogamous classes in the paternal line, ever trans- 
mitted them in the maternal lined So far as exogamy is 
concerned, lather-kin may be as primitive as mother-kin. 

To complete our view of Australian exogamy it only it rem en, 
remains to indicate the relation of the exogamous classes ‘ ^ 

. ^ IIV* I' lAiion 

to the totemic clans^ and to shew how the exogamy ofuttiv 
the clans came, under certain circumstances, to follow as a ' 
corollary from the exogamy of the clashes, that is. primarily nr.- tmomc 
from the bisection of a community into two intermarrying* 
groups. We have seen that among the Arunta and other yisu.ih.v 
tribes of Central Australia, who.se totemic, though not their 
exogamous, system appears to be the most primitive, the " 
totemic clans are not e.xogamous, and the reason why the}- 't , tiu- 
are not exogamous is that these tribes have retained the truly ' 

. . . ' • .ins, 

primitive mode of determining a person’s totem, not b}- the 
totem of his father or mother, but by the accident of the place ‘ 

where his mother imagined that the infant’s spirit had passed inK.ni.-tu. 
into her womb. Such a mode of determining the totem, if it is 
rigorously obser\'ed, clearly prevents the totems from being 
hereditary and therefore renders them useless for the purposes thf 
of exogamy ; since with conceptional totemism of this sort appiioatioa 
you cannot prevent, for example, a brother from cohabiting ,.^oauiious 
with a sister or a mother from cohabiting with her son by 
laying down a rule that no man shall cohabit with a woman , ,iu',i not 
of the same totem. For with conceptional totemism it may .'‘‘-'''■nt ti>e 

‘ ■' 'ii.irri.i.tje ot 

happen, and often does happen, that the brother’s totem I"-- neat km. 
different from the si.ster’s totem and the mother’s 


different from the son’s totem. 


totem 

In such cases, therefore, an 
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exogamous rule which forbids cohabitation between men 
and women of the same totem would be powerless to pre- 
vent the incest of a brother with a sister, or the incest of a 
mother with her son. Accordingly the Arunta and other 
tribes of Central Australia, as well as the Banks’ Islanders, 
who have retained the primitive system of conceptional 
totemism, have logically and rightly never applied the rule 
of exogamy to their totemic clans, because they saw, what 
indeed was obvious, that its application to them would not 
effect the object which exogamj- was instituted to effect, to 
wit, the prevention of the marriage of near kin. Thus 
the omission of these tribes to applj' the rule of exogamy 
to their totemic clans, while they strictly applied it to the 
classes, not only indicates in the clearest manner the sharp 
'distinction which we must draw between the exogamous 
classes and the totemic clans, but also furnishes a strong 
argument in favour of the view that exogamy was instituted 
for no other purpose than to prevent the marriage of near 
kin, since it was strictly applied to those social divisions 
which effected that purpose, and was not applied at all to 
those social division.s which could not possibly effect it. 

From this it follows that amongst the Arunta and other 
tribes of Central Australia exogam)' was introduced before 
the totems had become hercditar)'. W as it so in the other 
Australian tribes.’ It is not necessar)' to suppose so. W’e 
may imagine that people took their totems regularly either 
from their father or their mother before the introduction of 
e.xogamy, that is, while persons of the same totem were still 
free to cohabit with each other. If, then, exogamy in its 
simplest form of a two-class system were instituted in a 
community which up to that time had consisted of a number 
of hereditary totemic, but not exogamous, clans, it is ea.s\' 
to sec that the exogamy of the totemic clans would be 
a natural, though not a necessary, consequence. For an 
obvious wa)' of drawing the new exogamous line through 
the community would be to divide up the hereditary totemic 
clans between the two exogamous classes, placing so man)' 
clans on one side of the line to form the one class, and 
so many clans on the other side of the line to form the 
other class. In this way, given the exogamy of the two 
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clas-ies and the heredity of the totemic clans, the clans 
were henceforth cxoyamoiis ; no man in future might marry 
a woman of his own clan or a woman of any clan in his 
own class ; he might only marry a woman of one of the 
clans in the other class. Thus it is quite possible that in 
all the Australian tribes in which the totemic clans are now 
exogamous, they have been so from the very introduction 
of exogam)', though not of course before it. 

On the other hand, the circumstance that many tribes in um u mm 
the secluded centre of the Australian continent have retained 
the primitive system of conccptional totemism along with the m all 
comparatively new custom of exogamy, suggests that every- ' ' 

where in Australia the exogamous revolution may have been totemiMn 

. 1 . . . 1 • t • 1 II A. "‘ 1 ^* 

inaugurated in communities which in Irtce manner had not 
yet advanced from conccptional to hereditary totemism. 

And there is the more reason to think so because, as we have iiemiit.ao 
already seen,^ the tribes which lie somewhat further from the 
Centre and nearer to the sea are at the present day still in a exogamy 
state of transition from conceptional to hereditary totemism. 
Amongst them the theor)' which bridges over the gap between nnci theic 
the two systems is that, while the mother is still supposed 
to conceive in the old way by the entrance of a spirit think sm, 
child into her, none but a spirit of the father's totem will some'^^niws 
dare to take up its abode in his wife. In this way aw 
the old conceptional theory of totemism is preserved and tmnVuion 
combined with the new principle of heredity : the child is i.r,n- 
Still born in the ancient fashion, but it now invariably takes huaMit.iry 
its father's totem. An analogous theory, it is obvious, “.'t'''"''"' 
might be invented to reconcile conceptional totemism with a 
rule that a child always takes its mother’s totem rather than 
its father’s. Thus given an original system of conceptional 
totemism, it is capable of developing, consistently with its 
principles, into hereditary totemism either with paternal or 
with maternal descent. But given an original system of 
hereditary totemism it seems impossible to explain in any 
probable manner how it could have developed into concep- 
tional and non-hereditary totemism such as we find it among 
the Arunta and other tribes of Central Australia. This 
is surely a very strong rea.son for regarding conceptional 
■ .See vol. i. Pi'. 242-246. 
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totemism as primary or original and hereditary totemism 
as secondary or derivative. 

Concep- On the whole, then, I incline to believe that when exo- 

totemism first instituted in Australia the natives were still 

defeiop totemic clans like those of the Arunta in which 

gradually the totems had not yet become hereditary ; that is, in which 
hereditary person derived his totem from the accident of his 

totemism mother’s fancy when she first felt her womb quickened. The 
niairo'r'"^ transition from this conceptional to hereditary totemism 
with would then be gradual, not sudden. From habitually co- 

^esoint. habiting with a certain woman a man would come to desire 

that the children to whom she gave birth and whom, though 
he did not know they were his offspring, he helped to guard 
and to feed, should Have his totem and so should belong to his 
totemic clan. For that purpose he might easily put pressure 
on his wife, forbidding her to go near spots where she might 
conceive spirits of any totems but his own. If such feelings 
were general among the men of a tribe, a custom of inherit- 
ing the totem from the father might become first common 
and then universal ; when it was complete the transition 
from purely conceptional totemism to purely hereditary 
totemism in the male line would be complete also. On the 
other hand, if it was the mother who particularly desired that 
her children should take her totem and belong to her totemic 
clan, the transition from conceptional totemism to hereditary 
totemism in the female line would have been equally facile, 
indeed much more so ; for seeing that under the conceptional 
system a child’s totem is always determined by the mother’s 
fancy or, to be more exact, by her statement as to her fancy, 
it would be easy for her either to frequent places haunted by 
spirits of her own totem only in order to receive one of them 
into her womb, or at all events, if she were unscrupulous, to 
fib that she had done so, and in this way to satisfy the long- 
ing of her mother’s heart by getting children of her own 
totem. That may perhaps be one, and not the least influen- 
tial, cause why among primitive totemic tribes the totem 
oftener descends in the maternal than in the paternal line, 
tribes" While e.xogamy in the form of group marriage may 

which have started either with female or with male descent, 

it.irteri in other words, either with mother-kin or with father-kin. 
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there are many causes which would tend in ctjur^c of time v,,ti. i. nuir 
to yivc a i^rcfcrcncc to male descent or father-kin over''''","','’' 
female descent or mother-kin. Amongst these causes thetiuir 
princi[)al would probably be the gradual restriction of group k'nr'',,'''i 
marriage within narrower and narrower limits and with it wmifncy 
the greater certainty of individual fatherhood; for it is to 
be remembered that although exogamy appears to have '-nt 
been instituted at a time when the nature of physical li',,, kth 
paternity was unknowm, most tribes which still observe the 
institution are now, and probably have long been, acquainted of 141. mp 
with the part w'hich the father plays in the begetting of 

^ indAKhi.il 

offspring. Even in South-Eastern Australia, where, favoured fdtll'ThoOll 
by a fine climate and ample supplies of food, the aborigines 
had made the greatest material and intellectual progress, muro .md 
the fact of physical paternity u'as clearly recognised,' though 
it is still unknown to the ruder tribes of the Centre and the and «uh 
North. And with the knowledge of the blood tie which of 
unites a man to his children, it is obvious that his wish to nw-n nujuM 
draw them closer to himself socially would also naturally be ^,,,1,1 ^ore 

to trAn^mit 


strengthened. Thus, whereas the system of father-kin, once 
established, is perfectly stable, being never exchanged for b.>"ongmgs 
mother-kin, the system of mother-kin, on the other hand, is 
unstable, being constantly liable to be e.xchanged for father- Lhddren, 
kin. The chief agency in effecting the transition from 
mother-kin to father-kin would appear to have been a v'sii'rc 
general increase in material prosperity bringing with it a 
large accession of private property to individuals. For it is m.m's ht-irs 

Un'li.T a 


ihc'ir 


when a man has much to bequeath to his heirs that he of 
becomes sensible of the natural inequity, as it now appears 
to him, of a .system of kinship which obliges him to transmit 
all his goods to his sisters’ children and none to his own. 

Hence it is with the great development of private property 
that devices for shifting descent from the female to the ‘ 
male line most commonly originate. 


^ iiV'ther- 
kiH. 

On the 
nth' rhatki. 
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Amongst these fith.-r-km 
devices are the practice of making presents to a man’s own 
children in his lifetime, in order that when he dies there motive to 
may be little or nothing to go to his sisters’ children ; the 
practice of buying his wife and with her the children from niothm- 
her family, so that henceforth the father is the owner as 

1 See above, vol. i. pp. 338, 430 
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well as the begetter of his offspring ; and the practice of 
naming children into their father's clan instead of into their 
mother’s. Examples of all these methods of shifting the 
line of descent from the female to the male line have come 
before us in the course of our survey/ and no doubt they 
might easily be multiplied. Hence, as I have already 
pointed out," wherever wc find a tribe wavering between 
female descent and male descent we may be sure that 
it is in the act of passing from mother-kin to father-kin, 
and not in the reverse direction, since there are many 
motives which induce men to exchange mother-kin for 
father-kin but none which induce them to exchange father- 
kin for mother-kin. If in Australia there is little or no 
evidence of a transilion from maternal to paternal descent, 
"^the reason is probably to be found in the extreme poverty 
of the Australian aborigines, who, having hardly any property 
to bequeath to their heirs, were not very solicitous as to who 
their heirs should be. 

Thus the whole apparently intricate, obscure, and 
confused sjstem of aboriginal Australian marriage and 
relationship can be readily and simply explained on the 
two principles of conceptional totemism and the division of 
a community into two exogamous classes for the sake of 
preventing the marriage of near kin. Given these two 
principles as starting-points, and granted that totemism 
preceded exogamy, we see that the apparent intricacy, 
obscurity, and confusion of the system vanish like clouds 
and are replaced by a clear, orderly, and logical evolution. 
On any other principles, so far as I can perceive, the attempt 
to explain Australian totemism and exogamy only darkens 
darkness and confounds confusion. 

Having found, as it seems, an adequate e.xplanation of 
the growth, though not of the ultimate origin, of exogamy 
in aboriginal Australia, we naturally ask whether a similar 
explanation can account for the growth of exogamy in all 
the other parts of the world where it is practised. The 
germ of the whole institution, if I am right, is the deliberate 

^ See above, \oi \ pp. 71 j / , 
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vol. ii. p. 195, vol. iii. pp. 42, 72, 174 sq. 

“ See abo\e, vol. 1. p. 71. 
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bisection of the whole community into two cxogamous Ci.,t 
classes for the purpose of preventing the sexual unions of j 
near kin. Accordingly on this hypothesis we should expect ‘-imiii,- 
to find such a bisection or traces of it in all exogamous 
tribes. The facts, however, do not by any means altogether "> 
answer to that expectation. It is true that a division into ' 

two exogamous classes, in other words, a two-class system, 'w- wnson- 
e.xists commonly, though not universally, in Melanesia ' and ,„g thnt 
is found among some tribes of North American Indians, such j' "'-’.'i 
as the Iroquois, the Tlingits, the Haidas, and the Kenais." h.ivt- hcLii 
But the existence of two and only two e.xogamou.s divisions 

^ bv ni.uiy 

in a community is rare and exceptional. Usually we find 
noj; two c.xogamous classes but many c.xogamous clans, as op'ser"™ 
appears to be the invariable rule among the numerous on'.v 
totemic peoples of India and Africa.^ But is it not possible of°the"'’' 
that in some communities these exogamous and totemic totemic 
clans may once have been grouped in c.xogamous classes or 
phratries which afterwards disappeared, leaving behind them 
nothing but the e.xogamy of the totemic clans, in other 
words, the prohibition of marriage between men and women 
of the same totemic clans ? This is not only possible ; it 
appears to have actually happened in totemic communities 
widely separated from each other. Thus in the Western 
Islands of Torres Straits there is reason to think that the 
totemic clans were formerly grouped in two exogamous 
classes or phratries, but that the exogamy of the classes has 
been relaxed while the exogamy of the totemic clans has 
been retained.'* Careful enquiry led Dr. Seligmann to the 
conclusion that the same thing has happened among the 
Mckeo people and the Wagawaga people of New Guinea.' 

In North America the very same change is known to have 
taken place among the Iroquois, as we learn from the high 
authority of L. H. Morgan, who lived among them for long 
and knew them intimately. Formerly, he says, the I.foquois 
were divided into two e.xogamous classes or phratries, each 

\Ve'>t aic leportol im be diviilcl into 
two CNogamous into 

totemic clans. vol. ii. 

i'p- 541 - 590. 

•* >ee ab"ve, vo], n. pp. 5-7. 

>ce ab'«-ve, vul, r.. pp. 44 


‘ See above, vol. li. jtp. 69 //• , 

118 Y/., 127 f./., 131 ,Y. 

- See above, vol. iii. pp. li sj., 
265 A/ . 2S0 V., 364 Y- 
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comprising four totemic clans, and no one miglit marry a 
woman in any of the four clans of his own class or phratry 
without incurring the deepest detestation and disgrace. In 
process of time, however, he tells us, the rigour of the system 
was relaxed, until finally the prohibition of marriage was 
confined only to the totemic clan.' Again, precisely the 
same change is reported to have taken place among the 
Hurons or Wyandots. Our best authority on the tribe, 
Mr. W. E. Connolly, informs us that formerly the Wyandots 
were divided into two exogamous classes or phratries, one of 
which comprised four and the other seven totemic clans. 
In old times marriage was forbidden within the class or 
phratry as well as within the totem clan, for the clans 
grouped together iri a class or phratry were regarded as 
brothers to each other, whereas they were only cousins to 
the clans of the other class or phratry. But at a later time 
the rule prohibiting marriage within the class was abolished 
and the prohibition was restricted to the totemic clan ; in 
other words, the clan continued to be exogamous after the 
class had ceased to be so.' On the other side of America 
the same change would seem to have taken place among the 
Kenais of Alaska, though our information as to that tribe 
is not full and precise enough to allow us to speak with 
confidence.® 

These facts shew that in tribes which have two exogam- 
ous classes, each class comprising a number of totemic clans, 
there is a tendency for the exogamy of the class to be 
dropped and the exogamy of the clan to be retained. An 
obvious motive for such a change is to be found in the far 
heavier burden which the exogamous class imposes on those 
who submit to it. For where a community is divided into 
two exogamous classes every man is thereby forbidden to 
marry, roughly speaking, one half of all the women of the 
community. In small communities, and in savage society 
the community is generally small, such a rule must often 
make it very difficult for a man to obtain a wife at all ; 
accordingly there would be a strong temptation to relax the 
burdensome exogamous rule of the class and to retain the 

* See abnve, vol. iii. p. 1 1. - See above, vol. iii. pp. 33 n], 

^ See above, vol. iii. pp. 364 Sf/. 
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far easier exogamous rule of the clan. The relief afforded 
by such a relaxation would be immediate, and it would be 
all the greater in proportion to the number of the totemic 
clans. If there were, let us say, twenty totemic clans, then, 
instead of being excluded from marriage with ten of them 
by the severe rule of class exogamy, a man would now be 
excluded from marriage with only one of them by the mild 
rule of clan exogamy. The temptation thus offered to 
tribes hard put to it for wives must often have proved irre- 
sistible. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that many 
tribes besides the Western Islanders of Torres Straits, the 
Iroquois, and the Wyandots have tacitly or formally 
abolished the exogamy of the class, while they satisfied 
their scruples by continuing to observe* the exogamy of the 
clan. In doing so they would exchange a heavy for a lighf 
matrimonial j'oke. 

The foregoing considerations suggest that everywhere Thub dan 
the exogamy of the totemic clan may have been preceded 
by exogam}' of the class or phratry, even where no trace ofwheiehave 
a two-class system has survived ; in short, we may perhaps tede/by 
draw the conclusion that exogamy of the totemic clans is 
always exogamy in decay, since the restrictions which it 
imposes on marriage are far less sweeping than the restric- 
tions imposed by the exogamy of the classes or phratries. 

But there is another strong and quite independent reason The 
for thinking that many tribes which now know only the 
exogamy of the totemic clans formerly distributed these ciabv.H- 
totemic clans into two exogamous classes. We have seen of 
that wherever the system of relation.ship of a totemic people reiation- 
ha.s been ascertained, that system is classificatory, not descrip- totein'c^' 
tive, in its nature. To that rule there appears to be no peoples is 
exception. But, further, we have found that the classifica- .ea.smi for 
tory system of relationship follows naturally and necessarily 
as a corollary from the system of group marriage created by totemic 
the distribution of a community into two exogamous classes.^ 

Hence we may infer with some degree of probability that, distributed 
wherever the classificatory .system now exists, a two-class '"o"°n,'ou>- 
system of exogamy existed before. If that is so, then classes, 
exogamy would seem eveiywvhere to have originated as in 

^ See a!)ove, pp. 114 sqj. 
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Australia by a deliberate bisection of the community into 
tu'o exogamous classes for the purpose of preventing the 
marriage of near kin, especially the marriage of brothers 
with sisters and of mothers with sons. 

An advantage of adopting thi.s a.s a general solution of 
the whole problem of exogamy is that, like the solution of 
the problem of totemism which I have adopted, it enables 
us to understand how the institution is found so widely 
distributed over the globe without obliging us to assume 
either that it has been borrowed by one distant race from 
another, or that it has been transmitted by inheritance from 
the common ancestors of races so diverse and remote from 
each other as the Australian aborigines, the Dravidians of 
India, the negro arfd Bantu peoples of Africa, and the 
Indians of North America. Institutions so primitive and 
so widespread as totemism and e.xogamy are explained more 
easily and naturally by the hypothesis of independent origin 
in many places than by the hypothesis either of borrowing 
or of inheritance from primaeval ancestors. But to explain 
the wide diffusion of any such institution, with any appear- 
ance of probability, on the hypothesis of many separate 
origins, we must be able to point to certain simple general 
ideas which naturally suggest themseh e.s to savage men, and 
we must be able to indicate some easy and obvious way in 
which these ideas might find expression in practice. A 
theory which requires us to assume that a highly complex 
process of evolution has been repeated independently by 
many races in many lands condemns itself at the outset. If 
a custom has sprung up independently in a multitude of 
savage tribes all over the globe, it is probable that it has 
originated in some idea which to the savage mind appears 
very simple and obvious. Such a simple idea we have 
found for totemism in the belief that women can be im- 
pregnated without the aid of the other se.x by animals, 
plants, and other natural objects, which enter into them and 
are born from them with the nature of the animals, plants, 
or other natural objects, though with the illu.sory appear- 
ance of human beings. Such a simple idea we have found 
for e.xogamy in the dislike of the cohabitation of brothers 
with sisters and of mothers with son.s. and we have seen 
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how this dislike might easily find expression in the distribu- 
tion of a community into two exogatnous classes with female 
descent, which effectually prevents all such cohabitations. 

The hypothesis has at least the merit of simplicity which, as 
I have just said, is indispensable to any theory which 
professes to explain the independent origin in many places 
of a widespread institution. 

At the same time it is possible to push the theory of ixoij.imv 
independent origins too far. Within certain limits it seems 
probable that exogamy has spread from one tribe to another i».niii;ntiy 
by simple borrowing. This may well have happened, for ' 
example, among the Australian aborigines, who for the mo.-,t 
part live in friendly communication with each other and readily 
pass on their simple inventions to their tieighbours. Indeed 
we know that changes in the exogamous classes have bcenixiuimi; 
spreading for some time from one Australian tribe to '’‘‘‘’P''-''-' 
another ; ' there is therefore no improbability, indeed there 
is great probability, in the view that the plan of bisecting a 
community into two exogamous classes may have originated 
in a few Australian tribes, possibly in one tribe only, and may 
have been passed on by the inventors to their neighbours 
till it spread by diffusitin over the whole continent. And 
in other parts of the world wo may suppose that the same 
thing has happened within certain ethnical and geographical 
boundaries. In short, it appears likely that exogamy, in 
the form of the two-class system, has sprung up inde- 
pendently at a number of points in widely separated areas, 
such as the different continents, and that from these points 
a.s centres it has been diffused in gradually widening circles 
among neighbouring peoples. 

But if exogamy has been instituted in other parts of lAoy.Hiiy 
the world to serve the same purpose that it appears to have of 
served in Australia, we must conclude that it has everywhere 5'oup 
been originally a system of group marriage devised tor the a. ti.cd to 
sake of supersedincr a previous state of sexual promiscuitv, -'iper-edo 

^ ^ 'a previous 

which had for some time been falling into general disrepute of 
before a few of the abler men hit upon an expedient for 
abolishing it or rather for restraining it within certain limits, nutth..- 
Such a state of absolute sexual promiscuity, we must 

^ See above, vol. i. p. 2S3. 
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proniis- remember, is a matter of inference, not of observation. 
Xtter°o^ There is no good evidence, so far as I am aware, that it 
inference has ever been practised by any race of men within historical 
tirnes ; and if it ever existed, as we have reason to think 
evidence that it did, the moral and social conditions which it implies 
ever been are SO low that it could not reasonably be expected to have 
practised survived at the present day even among the lowest of 
race of existing savages. The numerous statements which have 
men within made as to a total absence of restrictions on the 

historical 

times. intercourse of the sexes in certain races seem all to be 
loose, vague, and based on imperfect knowledge or on 
hearsay ; certainly not one of them has ever borne the 
scrutiny of a thorough scientific investigation.' Even group 
marriage, which appears from exogamy and the classificatory 
'system of relationship to hav’e succeeded promiscuity as the 
next stage of progress, has left few traces of itself anywhere 
but in Australia, where in a restricted form it has been 
practised by a number of tribes down to modern times. 
Group In our survey of totemism we have indeed met with what 
been described by competent and independent observers 
Chuckchees as regular systems of group marriage among the Chuckchees 
Herero. of North - East Asia and the Herero of South - West 
Africa." But such cases are too isolated to allow us to lay 
much stress on them. They may spring from purely local 
and temporary circumstances rather than from such general 
and permanent causes as would alone suffice to c.xplain the 
prevalence of group marriage over the vast area now 
occupied by the e.xogamous and classificatory peoples. 

' On this .subject I agree w ith L. H. miscuity may be deduced theoretically as 
Morgan, who say? {Anticut Society^ p. a necessary condition antecedent to the 
502); “It is not probable that any consanguine family ; but it lies concealed 
people within the time of recorfle<I in the mi.sty antiquity of mankind 
human observathm have lived in a bey<jnd the reach of positive know- 
state t^f promiscuous intercourse like ledge.*’ By “the punaluan family’’ 
the gregarious animals. The perpetua- Morgan means a form of gioup marriage 
tion of siich a people from the infancy which wa« practised in Hawaii. The 
mankind would evidently have l>een unsatisfactory’ nature of the evidence 
impossible. The cases cited, and adduced for a practice of sexual pio- 
many others that might be atlded, are miscuity within historical times has 
better explained as arising under the been rightly shewn by Dr. E. Wester- 
punaluan family, which, to the foreign march {History of Hiiinafi Marriage^ 
f>h>erver, with limited means of observa- pp. 51 sqq.). 

tion, would afford the external indica- - See above, vol. ii. pp. 348 sqq.f 
tionN named by these authors. Pro- 366 jy. 
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Again, very great laxity in the relations of the sexes, I.OOt-f 
combined with either polyandry or something like group 
marriage, is known to exist among the Todas of India and m 
the Masai and the Bahima of Africa.' But it is a singular 
fact that these three tribes are, or were till lately, purely India .ma 
pastoral, devoting themselves entirely to the care of their 
cattle and subsisting on their products. This suggests, as 
I have already indicated," that there is something in the 
pastoral life that affects the relations of the sexes in a 
peculiar way which we do not clearly understand ; for 
though the limitation which that mode of life necessarily 
imposes on the means of subsistence might naturally lead 
to polyandry as a device for keeping down the population, 
it would hardly explain the general fela.xation of se.xual 
morality which characterises these tribes. In these circum-* 
stances we cannot safely draw any general inferences as to 
group marriage from the practice of the Todas, the Masai, 
and the Bahima. Again, apparent traces of sexual com- Tr.iuib ..f 
munism survive in the licentious customs of various peoples,'" 
but these also are too few and too isolated to allow us to munisni m 
give much weight to them as evidence of a former general 
practice of group marriage. 

But there are two customs of wide prevalence throughout Relics of 
the world which separately and in conjunction may perhaps 
be explained on the hypothesis that they are relics of group ire perh.ips 
marriage and in particular of that form of group marriage 
which L. H. Morgan called the punaluan, to wit, the union customs of 
of a group of husbands who are brothers with a group of the 
wives who are sisters. The first of these custom.s i.s the s''ror.uf. 
world-wide rule which allows or requires a man to marry the tin 
widow of his deceased elder brother : the other is the rule customs of 

. rnarryinu a 

which allows or requires a man to marry the younger sisters 
either of his living or of his deceased wife. Or, to put the 
same customs from the point of view of the woman, we may .md .i 
say that the former custom allows or requires her to marr\' 
her deceased husband’s brother, and that the latter custom "ife - 
allows or requires her to marry the husband either of her 

' See above, voi. ii. pp. 256, 265. See .Umve, voi. ii. pp. 120, 145 

4 ' 5 338 w. [//., 403. 602 ;.. 638 in. 

“ Above, voi. ii. p. 539. 472. 
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living or of her deceased sister. The former custom has 
long been known under the name of the Icvifati, from the 
Latin levii\ “ a husband'.s brother ” ; the latter custom, which 
has received very little attention, has no distinctive name, 
but on analog}- I propose to call it the sororate, from the 
Latin soror, “a sister.” The two customs are in fact 
correlative ; they present in all probability two sides of one 
original custom, and it is convenient to give them corre- 
sponding names. 

The practice of the levirate, or the custom which gives a 
younger brother the right of marrying his deceased elder 
brother's widow, is so familiar and has been so fully 
e.xemplified in the preceding volumes of this work^ that it 
would be superfluous to dwell upon it here. But the 
correlative practice of the sororate, or the custom which gives 
a man the right of marrying his wife's younger sisters either 
in her lifetime or after her death, has been so little noticed 
that it may be well not only to recall some of the instances 
of it which we have alread}^ met with, but to illustrate it 
with some fresh examples for the sake of shewing the 
wide prevalence of the custom and its importance in the 
history of marriage. Its significance in this respect was 
first pointed out by L. M. Morgasi, whose attention was 
pointedl}- drawn to it by finding it observed in about 
forty tribes of North American Indians.-^ Accordingly we 


^ Seti tile reference^ in ihe 
-. 7 . “Levirate.’’ 

- L. H. Morgan, Sedt/y, 

p. 432 : “One ciHtum may be cited 
of unmUtakable punaluan origin, which 
still recognized in at least foity 
North Ameiican Indian lr]be>. ^Vhere 
a man married the ehle'-t daughter of a 
family he became entitled by custom 
to ail lier sisters as wnex when they 
attained the maniageable age. It was 
a light >eltlom enforced, from the 
<ii!nculty, on the pait of the imiividual, 

< f maintaining several families, allhtnigh 
pnlvgamy wa*’ recognized universally as 
a privilege of the males We find in 
Tins the lemains n[ the custom nf 
among their rt-mote anccstoi'. 
Lnaloubtcdly there wa-' a time among 
them when -iAii -i-ters went into the 


nnniage relation on tlie fiasis of their 
sisterhood : the husband of one being 
the husband of all, but not the only 
husband, for other males were joint 
husbands with him in the group. After 
the punaluan family fell out, the right 
remained with the husband of the eldest 
''ister to become the husband of all her 
•^isteiA if he chose to claim it. It may 
with reason be regarded as a genuine 
survival of the ancient punaluan custom."’ 
The term punaluan, vvhieli Morgan 
applied to a ceitain form of group 
mariiage, is«lerived from the Hawaiian 
woid piinahia, ■'ignifying a marriage 
relationship, which isdefinetl as foIl<jws 
m a letter written to L. II. Morgan 
in ijioo by Judge Lorin Andrews of 
Honolulu ; ”■ Flie relationship of //// a?- 
.HI is rathei amphiftious. It arose 
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shall begin with examples of the custom drawn from these 
tribes. 

A writer of the eighteenth century, speaking of the iMmiiir 
Indians in the neighbourhood of the great lakes, says ; “ It U'- 
is not uncommon for an Indian to marry two sisters ; some- amune ii 
times, if there happen to be more, the whole number ; and 
notwithstanding this (as it appears to civilized nations) 
unnatural union, they all live in the greatest harmony. 

Another writer, referring to the Indians of the south-western 
deserts, observes that “in general, when an Indian wishes 
to have many wives he chooses above all others, if he can, 
sisters, because he thinks he can thus secure more domestic 
peace.” “ The general practice, as defined b\- L. H. Morgan, 
is that “ when a man marries the eldest efaughter he becomes, 
by that act, entitled to each and all of her sisters as wives 
when they severally attain the marriageable age. The 
option rests with him, and he may enforce the claim, or yield 
it to another.” ® That the custom prevailed especially Th.' 
among the Indians of the great plains or prairies we learn 
from a well-informed writer, who says that “ with the plains inJ'aii- ■ 
tribes, and perhaps with others, the man who marries the 
eldest of several daughters has prior claim upon her un- 
married sisters.” Thus among the Osages “ polygamy i.s 
usual ; for it is a custom that, when a savage asks a girl 
in marriage and gets her to wife, not only she but all her 
sisters belong to him and are regarded as his wives. It is 
a great glory among them to have several.” ^ As to the 
Potawattamies we are informed that “ it was usual for them, 
when an Indian married one of several sisters, to consider 
him as wedded to all ; and it became incumbent upon him 
to take them all a.s wives. The marrying of a brother’s 


from the f.ict that two or mure brothci> 
with their wives, or two (»r more si-ster-' 
with their hii'-hamK, \sere incline*! to 
j-o-jsess each otiier in common ; I'Ut 
the modern use of the \\<’rd i*' that of 
d,ar friend, t)r iutunate com/'auiFu." 
Sec L. H. Morijan, Atuitiit .Vt/V/r, 
P. 427 - 

^ J. Carver. Trar'tli threuf the 
Inttnor Pa)ts of yert/i Aniffha, 
Third Edition {London, 17S1), p. 36/ 

“ E. Oomenech, Seven YearS A’l'id- 


in tht (iini' of 

,4/Avv/itz (London, iShoi, ii. 306 

* L. II. Morgan, Sy ti/ni of Con- 
ujnyninity >Ji:d Al/lnity, pp. 477 -'■/• 

* L Mooney, “M\ihs of the 
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of the Buitaii of Ai/h rnjn Et\noIce}\ 
Part I. (Wa'^hington, 1900) p. 491. 

* Anna’t s - 4 ' fA ''Otiiitii n df !a 
fi7.^afirn d- la feu No. v. (Mars. 
1825) (Second Edition. Lyou' and 
Pari'^. 18201 [> 5!'. 
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widow was not interdicted, but was always looked upon 
as a very improper connexion.”* It is curious thus to find 
in the same tribe the sororate obligatory and the levirate 
discountenaced, though not forbidden. More usually the 
tvv'o correlative customs are equally observed by the same 
people. This, for instance, is true of the Blackfeet Indians, 
amongst whom all the younger sisters of a man’s wife were 
regarded as his wives, if he chose to take them ; and when 
a man died his eldest brother had the right to marry the 
widow or widows." Similarly among the Kansas all a wife’s 
sisters were destined to be her husband’s wives, and when a 
man died his eldest brother took the widow to wife without any 
ceremony, removing her and her children, whom he regarded 
as his own, to his house.® So with the Minnetarees or 
Hidatsas, a man who marries the eldest of several sisters 
has a claim to the others as they grow up, and he generally 
marries them ; further, a man usually takes to wife the widow 
of his deceased brother.'* So too with the Apaches, a man 
will marry his wife’s younger sisters as fast as they grow up, 
and he likewise weds the widow of his deceased brother.® 
Amongst the Mandans, when a man married an eldest 
daughter he had a right to all her sisters ; '' and similarly 
amongst the Crows, if a man married the eldest daughter 
of a family he had a right to marry all her younger sisters 
when they grew up, even in the lifetime of his first wife, 
their eldest sister.’ The customs of the Arapahoes in this 
respect are especially worthy of attention. Amongst them 
“ a wife’s next younger sister, if of marriageable age, is 
sometimes given to her husband if his brother-in-law likes 
him. Sometimes the husband asks and pays for his wife’s 
younger sister. This may be done several times if she 
has several sisters. If his wife has no sister, a cousin (also 
called ‘ sister ’) is sometimes given to him. When a woman 


^ \V. H. Keating, Expedition to the 
Sour''' of St. Pcttds River (London, 
1825), i. III. 

- See abme, vol. lii. p. 85. By 
“ the eldest brother is probably meant 
only the eldest surviving brother, not 
the first-born of all the brothers. For 
the usual ruit is that only a younger 
brother mavmarrvhis deceased brother's 


widow. 

^ See above, vol. iii. p. 127. As to 
the ‘‘eldest brother,” see the preceding 
note. 

^ See above, vol. iii. p. 148. 

See above, vol. iii. p, 246. 

'• See above, vol. iii. p. 136. 

~ See above, vol. iii. p. 154. 
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dies, her husband marries her sister. When a man dies, his 
brother sometimes marries his wife. He is expected to do 
so.” ^ In this tribe, although apparently a man can no 
longer claim his wife’s younger sisters as a right in his wife’s 
lifetime, on the other hand he seems regularly to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister, just as he is expected to marry his 
deceased brother’s widow. The two customs are strictly 
analogous. And just as the custom of marrying a deceased 
wife’s sister is doubtless derived from the custom of marrying 
her other sisters in her lifetime, so by analogy we may 
reasonably infer that the custom of marrying a deceased 
brother’s wife is derived from an older custom of sharing a 
brother’s wives in the brother’s lifetime. But to this point 
we shall return presently. * 

The custom of the sororate is by no means confined to*The 
the Indians of the great prairies. Perhaps the rudest of all 
the Indian tribes of North America were the aborigines of Indians of 
the Californian Peninsula, and among them, “ before they 
were baptized, each man took as many wives as he liked, Oregon, 
and if there were several sisters in a family he married them 
all together.”" Further to the north, at Monterey in 
California, it was likewise the custom for a man to marry 
all the sisters of one family.® Still further to the north, 
among the Maidus, another Californian tribe, a man had a 


^ A. L. Kroeber, The Arapaho^ p. 
14 {BulUtin of the Ameritan Museum 
of Natural History ^ vol. xviii. Part i. 
New York, 1902). 

- J. Baegert, “An Account of the 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Cali- 
fornian Peninsula,” Annual Report oj 
the Smithsonian Institution f r the 
Year iS 6 y, p. 36S. Thi^ J. Baegcrt 
was a German Jesuit missionary N^ho 
lived among these savages for se\enteen 
years during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Some passages 
from his account ( 4 c.) of their marriage 
customs may be quoted: “The son- 
in-law was not allowed, for some time, 
to look into the face of his inother-in- 
law or his wife’s next female relations, 
but had to step a^ide, or t<; hide himself, 
when these women were present. Vet 
they did not pay much attention to 
consanguinity, and only a few years 


since, one of them counted his own 
daughter (as he believed) among the 
number of his wives. . . . They lived, 
in fact, before the establishment of the 
mission in their coimtiy, in utter 
licentiousness, and adultery was daily 
committed by everyone without shame 
and without any fear, the ieeling of 
jealousy being unknown to iheni. 
Neighbouring tribe-, vi’-ilcd Cvich other 
very often only fir the purpo-c of 
spending some day-, in (i}>en debauchery, 
an<l during such times a general prosti- 
tution prevailed." It is interesting to 
find the avtudance of a wife's niuther, 
with Its implied disapprobation of 
incest, practised among savages whose 
sexual iclation- in general seem to 
have been very loose. 

^ La Perou^c, . 11. 303, quoted 

by 11 . H. Bancroft, Naiiz'e Ram of 
the Pacific States^ i. 3S8, note ’-'b 
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right to marry his wife’s sisters, and, very significantly, if he 
did not exercise his right, it passed to his brother. Moreover, 
it was usual for him to marry the widow of his deceased 
brother.^ Passing still further northwards we come to the 
tribes of Oregon, the Flatheads, Nez Perces, Spokans, 
Walla-wallas, Cayiise, and Waskovvs, and “ with all of them, 
marrying the eldest daughter entitles a man to the rest of 
the family, as they grow up. If a wife dies, her sister or 
some of the connexion, if younger than the deceased, is 
regarded as destined to marry him. Cases occur in which, 
upon the death of a wife (after the period of mourning . . . 
expires), her younger sister, though the wife of another man, 
is claimed, and she deserts her husband and goes to the 
disconsolate widower. The right of a man is recognised, 
to put away his wife, and take a new one, even the sister of 
the discarded one, if he thinks proper. The parents do not 
seem to object to a man’s turning off one sister, and taking 
a younger one — the lordly prerogative, as imperious as 
that of a sultan, being a custom handed down from time 
immemorial.”' The right to marry a wife’s sister must 
indeed be a strong one when it is thus able to supersede 
the existing right of the husband in possession. Further, 
we see that among these Indians of Oregon the right to 
marry a deceased wife’s sister is merely a consequence of the 
right to marry the sisters in the wife’s lifetime. Similarly, 
still further to the north, among the Crees or Knisteneaux, 
“ when a man loses his wife, it is considered as a duty to 
marry her sister, if she has one ; or he may, if he pleases, 
have them both at the same time.” ^ And amongst the 
Northern Tinnehs, who border on the Eskimo in the far 
north, men make no scruple of having two or three sisters 
for wives at one time.’* Similarly among the Kaviaks of 
Alaska “ incest is not uncommon, and two or three wives, 
often sisters, are taken by those who can afford to support 
them.” ' Far away from those icy regions the Caribs 

^ See above, vol. iii. p. 498. ^ A. Mackenzie, Voya^^es front Mon- 

- Major B. Alvoni, “Concerning (real tkroit^^k the Continent of North 
the Manners and Customs, the Super- America {London, 1801), pp. xcvi. sq. 
•stiti' >ns, etc., of the Intiians of Oregon,** ■* See above, vol. iii. p, 354. 

in 11 . R. Schoolcraft's Indian Tribes ■' W. Dali, Alaska and its Rcsoitrtcs 

of Aie Unitcti States, v. 654 sq. (London, 1S70), p. 138 
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practised similar marriage customs under tropical suns, a 
" \'cr\’ often," we are told, “the same man will take to wife'''^ 
three or four sisters, who will be hi.s cousins-oerman or ( 
his nieces. They maintain that having been brought up ^ 
together the W'omen will love each other the more, will live 
in a better understanding, will help each other more readily, 
and, what is most advantageous for him, will serve him 
better.” ‘ Again, among the few cases of polygamy which 
Sir R. Schomburgk found among the IMacusis of British 
Guiana was one of an Indian who had three sisters to wife.' 

Similar customs are observed in other parts of the r 
w'orld. Thus in Africa among the Zulus a man often 
marries two sisters, and it is the ordinary practice for him to m 
wed his deceased brother’s wife.^ Among the Bantu tribes 
of Kavirondo a man has the right to marry all his wife's* 
younger sisters as they come of age ; they may not be given 
in marriage to any one until he has declined their hands.'* 
Among the Basoga it was customary for a wife to induce 
her sister or sisters to come and live with her and become 
wives of her husband.' Among the Banj-oro there are no 
restrictions on marriage with several sisters ; a man may 
marry two or more sisters at the same time. Moreover, if 
his wife dies, he e.vpects her parents to furnish him with one 
of her sisters to replace the dead wife. Also if his wife 
proves barren, he may demand one of her sisters in 
marriage.*’ Thus, like some Indian tribes of North America, 
the Banyoro practise marriage with the sister both of a living 
and of a deceased wife. In Madaga.scar it is said to be 
customary for a man to receive, along with his wife, her 
younger sisters in marriage.' 

In Southern Intlia a Kuruba man may marr)- two sisters, 1 1 
either on the death of one of them, or if the first wife is j',’ 
barren or suffers from an incurable disease.'' Among the 


Medaras of the Madras Presidenev a man often marric.s two 


* L.ll) It, <777 1 /'iV 

(// .Inh , . Nuuvelle edition (f’viii-*, 

17421, u 77 

“ k. Schoiiiburi^U ikcipsic, 1847- 
18481, n: n-iriiiuna, ii. 

^ Stie above, vob ii. p, 3S4 
’ Nee above, vo]. u. p. 451. 


‘ Nteabo\e, ti j*. 4 <>i. 

'* Noe above. %ol. 11. p. 522. Com- 
jjare \ob n. pp. 453 and 463 a- to 
the I>ai;e'‘hu anil I’alc'O. 

' Th U’aitz, Anthir^. ' tt.-r 
XMurr. h. 438. 

" Nee .'.bo's e, \t/l. li. 245 - 
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sisters if one of them is sickly, and marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is regarded with especial favour.' Again a 
Bcbtha man may wed two sisters, but the custom is not 
recommended, and he is positively forbidden to marry his 
deceased brother's widow.-’ Among the Saoras of Madras it 
is said to be common for a man to marry his wife’s sister, 
and the two sisters so married live together till a child is 
born, after which they must separate. The Saoras also 
practise the levirate in its usual form — that is, a }-ounger 
brother generally marries the widow of his deceased elder 
brother ; if he is too young for marriage, the widow waits 
for him till he is grown up.'' Among the inhabitants of the 
hills near Rajamahall a man may marry his wife’s sisters, 
and he may take To wife the widow of his deceased elder 
'brother.'* Among the Garos of A.ssam pol}-gamy is allowed 
and a man may marry two sisters, but in that case he must 
marry the elder before the younger.’’' 

Some tribes of Queensland and North-West Australia 
' allow a man to marry two or more sisters.*' In Samoa “it 
was a common practice in the olden days for a woman to 
take her sister or sisters with her, and these were practically 
the concubines of the husband.”' In the Mortlock Islands 
cu.stom assigned to a husband, along with his wife, all her 
free sisters, but only chiefs availed themselves of the 
privilege.® Among the Fijians a man was not allowed to 
pick and choose in a family of sisters ; if he married one of 
them he was bound in honour to marry them all.*' Among 
the Rodes, a savage tribe of hunters in the mountains of 
Cambodia, polygamy is in vogue, and a man who has 
married the eldest daughter of a family has an acknowledged 


1 See above, vol. ii. p. 250. 

' See above, vol. ii. p. 272. 

^ F. P'aNscett, ‘’On the Saoras for 
Savara-'), an Abongmai Hill People of 
the Fastern (ihats of the Madras Presi- 
dency," [ounhil of the Anth}opoloi;ical 
SrLi,ty cj Benihaw i. (1886) pp. 231, 
-34 '/■ 

^ Fieatenant Thomas Shaw, *‘The 
Inliabilants uf the Hills near Kaia- 
niahall," Asuitie /w ^earJies^ Fourth 
Kilition, IV. (London, 1807) pp. 59, 
60. 


° Majfir A. Playfair, The Garos 
(London, 1909), p. 69. 

See above, vo). i. pp. 572. 577 
' Rev. Georj^e Prow n, D I)., Mrlau- 
i ‘T/tzfis a/ni Poly/iesians, their Life 
HisturitS lllii'tf ated and Compared^ 
p. 1 16 ftype-wiitten copy). 

'' J. Kubary, “Die pLWohner der 
Mortlock - In.SL'In/’ Miltheilunye)! a’,r 

yeoy^'aph/.^eh’ n Gr v, Id-diaft in Hambtod-, 
187S-79. p. 37 Neparate leprint). 

^ See above, vol, ii. p. I43. 
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right to man}- all her younger si.sterj, ; the\- ma}- not wed 
an\-body else without his consent.^ Lastly, among the 
Kaintchatkans a man often marrie.s two sisters either at the 
same time or one after the death of the other , and when 
a husband dies, his surviving brother marries the widow, 
whether Ire already has a wife or not." 

Thus the custom which allows a man the right of marry- 
ing his wife’s younger sisters in her lifetime appears to be 
very widespread, and often it is supplemented by a per- 
mission to marry them after her death. Tut among some 
peoples, though a husband is allowed or even obliged to 
marry his wife’s sisters, one after the other, when she is 
dead, he is no longer permitted to marry them during her 
lifetime. Thus amongst the Koryalcs of North-Eastern 
Asia a man may not marry the sister of his living wife, but 
he is obliged to marry his deceased wife’s younger sister, 
though he is forbidden to marry her elder sister. Similarly, 
a Koryak wddow is bound to marry her deceased husband’s 
younger brother, but is forbidden to marry his elder brother.'^ 
So among the Ramaiyas, a pedlar class of North- W’estern 
India, a man may not have two sisters to wife at the same 
time, but there is no rule against his marrying his deceased 
wife’s younger sister.’* In like manner among the Oswals, 
a trading class of the same region, a man is forbidden to 
marry his deceased wife’s elder sister, but allowed to marry 
her younger sister. ' The Cheremiss of Russia will not marry 
two sisters at the same time, but they are pleased to marry 
one after the other.® Among the Battas of Sumatra, if a 
wife dies childless, her hus’oand has the right to marry her 
sisters successively, one after the other, without having to 
pay another bride-price for them to the parents ; if the 
parents refuse their consent to the new marriage, the 
widower may demand the restitution of the price he paid 
for his first wife.' In the island of Engano a widower 

'icfn PtLiiiirc^- and Ou'ih, 


111 some 
li ihcs the 
s,B or.ite 
1-' only 
practised 
after the 
(kblth of 
the first 
\sifo; til at 
Is, a man 
may niarr) 
the sister 
of his 
tl< ceased, 
but not of 
his living, 
\v ife. 


^ J. Mr. lira, L< K-yaum- Ju 
Camt\d^. (Tans, i. 426, 427, 

42S. 

" fr, W. Stcllei, Ht i<.n} fii'-unj T-rr 
dtm Lana'r A'anisc/iaika (I'rankfort and 
Leip-ic. 1774), p. 347. 

' above, \oI. li. p. 352. 

* W. Crooke, Tn'^hS and Cas'c^ of 


iv. 224. 

^ \V. Crooke, it(. iv. qq. 

^ J. (i. (icf-rgi, Po^i/r ei' 10/^ a/Jor 
d •• jussi h'ni/it (St. 

retersbur^:, 17711-1730), i 31. 

" C. J. Temminck. Coup d'aa'f 
sur ,v porotooicno Jitcriand- 
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usually marries his deceased wife’s sister ; but if he fails to 
do so, we are told, he has not to pay a fine for culpable 
negligence.^ In the Louisiade Archipelago, to the east of 
New Guinea, when a woman dies her husband may take her 
unmarried sister to wife without any fresh payment, and she 
may not refuse him. But if he does not care to marry her, 
and she marries somebody else, her husband must pay the 
bride-price to her dead sister’s husband instead of to her 
own people. Yet though a man may, and indeed should, 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, he ought not to approach 
her closely or hold prolonged conv^ersation with her during 
his wife’s lifetime, nor should he speak to her alone in the 
forest ; if he does so, she might tell her sister, his wife, who 
would thereupon think she had cause for jealousy, and a 
domestic quarrel might be the result. In this case the 
ceremonial avoidance of the wife’s sister in the lifetime of 
the wife is clearly a precaution to prevent an improper 
intimacy between the two. Further, in the Louisiades the 
correlative custom of the levirate is also in vogue ; that is, 
a man has the right to marry his deceased brother’s 
widow, after she has completed her term of mourning." 
Among the Wabemba, a tribe on the western shore of 
Lake Tanganyika in Africa, when a man’s wife dies he 
has the right to marry her younger sister, if she is still 
unmarried. But if all his deceased wife’s sisters are married, 
the widower sends a present to the husband of his late wife’s 
younger sister, and the woman is ceded to him by her hus- 
band for a single day; so strong is the claim of the widower 
on his deceased wife’s sisters. The Wabemba practise the 
levirate as well as the sororate ; when a man dies his oldest 
brother marries the widow.® Among the Iroquois a man 
was bound to marry his deceased wife’s sister or, in default 
of a sister, such other woman as the family of his deceased 
wife might provide for him. If he failed to do his duty by 


a!\t 5 (Ians i’fndt Arcin’ p^la^ique (Ley- 
den, 1S47). ii. 55. 

^ J. Winkler, Bericht uber die 
zweite Untersuchungsreise nach der 
(iiMdl Engano," TijJs^hrift 7’oor Ind- 
ist'ic I'an’- La)vl- t// Volkcnkumit\ L 
(190S). p. 152. 


“ C. G. Seligmann, 'fhe Melanesians 
of British New Guinea {Cambridge, 
1910), pp. 738 sq. 

■’ See above, vol. ii. p. 630. By 
“oldest brother*’ is probably meant 
the eldest surviving brother. See 
above, p. 142 n 
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marrying her, he excused himself to the fluent invective of 
the injured woman. In like manner, when his brother died, 
an Iroquois man had no choice but to marry the widow.’ 

Among the CImahas a man sometimes marries his deceased 
wife’.s sister in obedience to the express wish of his dying 
wife ; and a brother is as usual yoked in matrimony to 
his deceased brother’s widow.' Among the Biloxi a man 
might marry his deceased wife’s sister, and a woman might 
marry her deceased husband’s brother, but it is not said 
that as among the Iroquois such marriages were obligatory.® 

Lastly, among the Pima Indians it was customary for a 
widower to wed his deceased wife’s sister,' 

Many more cases of the same sort might no doubt be Taken 
collected, but the preceding instances* suffice to prove that 
in the opinion of many peoples a man has a natural righT, customs of 
sometimes amounting to an obligation, to marry all his 
wife’s younger sisters either in his wife’s lifetime or after wrorate 
her decease. Among some tribes the right is exercised a°former 
both during the life and after the death of the first wife ; of 
among other tribes it is exercised only after her death, but m.tmage, 
in these cases we can hardly doubt that the restriction is a 
comparatively late modification of an older custom which which a 
allowed a man to marry the si.sters of his living as well as 
of his deceased wife. But if the sororate, limited to the married a 
right of marrying a deceased wife’s sister, is almost certainly 
derived from an older right of marrying a living wife’s sister, held iheir 
it becomes highly probable that the w'orld-wnde custom of 
the levirate, w'hich requires a woman to marry her deceased 
husband’s brother, is in like manner derived from an older right 
of marrying her living husband’s brother ; and as the two 
customs of the sororate and the levirate are commonly practised 
by the same peoples we seem to be justified in concluding 
that they are two sides of a single ancient institution, to wit, a 
practice of group-marriage in which a group of brothers married 
a group of sisters and held their wive.s in common. Among 
the Central Australian tribes it still happens not infrequently 


^ See above, vol. in. p. lo. 

~ See above, voL iii. p. loS. 
See above, vol. lii. p. 155. 


* Frank Kuiisel. “The Fima In- 
T‘K'eufv-'i Gth An}nial Kopoyi 
c f till' Hurt au cf A flit ri’ an Ethnology 
(Washington. ipoS). p. 1S4. 
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that the sisters of one family are all married to the brothers 
of another family ; ' and although this is not group-marriage, 
since each brother has only one sister to wife, it may well 
be a relic of an older custom in which a group of husbands, 
who were brothers, held in common a group of wives, who 
were sisters. In point of fact group-marriage of this sort 
still occurs among the Todas of Southern India, whose 
marriage customs, as we have seen," are very primitive. 
“ Their practice is this : all brothers of one family, be they 
many or few, live in mixed and incestuous cohabitation with 
one or more wives. If there be four or five brothers, and 
one of them, being old enough, gets married, his wife claims 
all the other brothers as her husbands, and as they success- 
ively attain manhood, 'she consorts with them ; or if the wife 
has one or more younger sisters, they in turn, on attaining a 
marriageable age, become the wives of their sister’s husband 
or husbands, and thus in a family of several brothers, there 
may be, according to circumstances, only one wife for them 
all, or many ; but, one or more, they all live under one roof, 
and cohabit promiscuously, just as fancy or taste inclines. 
Owing, however, to the great scarcity of women in this tribe, 
it more frequently happens that a single woman is wife to 
several husbands, .sometimes as many as six.” “ But while 
the customs of the levitate and the sororate thus appear to 
be correlative, both together testifying to an ancient and 
widespread custom of group-marriage which has for the most 
part passed away, they have in practice diverged somewhat 
from each other at the present time, the levirate only operat- 
ing after the death of the first husband, the sororate operating 
both during the life and after the death of the first wife. 
The reason of the divergence may be, as I have already 
suggested,^ the greater strength of jealousy in men than 
in women which prompted men to refuse to share their 
wives with their brothers, while women were, and are 


* .Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 559: “Not 
infre(juently a woman’s daughters will 
be allotted to brothers, the elder brother 
taking the elder daughter, the second 
brother the second daughter, and so 
on.’’ 


^ See above, vol. ii. pp. 256, 264 sg. 

^ J. Shorit, M.D., “An Account of 
the Hill Tribes of the Neilgherries,’’ 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society 
oj London, New Series, vii. (1S60) 
p. 240. 

* Vol. ii. p. 144. 
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still often, quite willing to -ihurc their husbanils with their 
sistcr.-N. 

On these grounds, therefore, it appears to be a reasonable lims ,i 
h)-pothesis that at least a large part of mankind has passed 
through the stage of group-marriage in its progress upward .in), ais to 
from a still lower stage of sexual promiscuity to a higher 
stage of monogamy. Apart from the customs to which I 
have just called attention and the traces of a wider freedom ,,, 
formerly accorded to the .se.xes in their relations with each p'oinisonn 
other, the two ^reat landmarks of group-marriage are exo- 
gamy and the classificatory system of relationship, which, as 
I have attempted to shew, arc inseparably united and must 
stand or fall together as evidence of an ancient s)-stcm of 
communal marriage. • 

But exogamy and the classificatory system of relationship‘‘i'hoie is 
are, roughly speaking, confined to the lower races of man- 
kind : they form a clear and trenchant line between savagery tii.u the 
and civilisation.* Almost the only civilised race which, so c'uhs(.ii 
to say, stands astride this great border-line are the Aryan rices, the 

TT- 1 1 . r -11 Aiv.ins 

Hindoos, who possess the system of exogamy without the p„;i the 
classificatory system of relationship.' Whether they have 


‘ Compare L. I[. Morg.aii, .Vi- .Vc,' 
i'/ au'{ Afthnty^ p. 470 . 

“When It IS Ojiisulered tiiat the 
(loniotic lelationship^ of the entire 
hunun family, >o far as the latter is 
represented in the Tables, fall under 
the descriptive or the clas•^lhcat^*ry 
form, and that they are the revei'^e of 
each other in llieir fundamental con- 
ception'i, it funii''he'> a '^lt;nih(^^nt sepa* 
ration of the faniilie-s «)f mankind into 
two great tlivisions. Upxn one >ide 
arc the Aryan, Seiiiiti<: and I'rahan, 
and upon the othei the (kinowanian, 
the Turanian and tlie Malayan, which 
gives nearly the line of demarcation 
between the civili/etl and unci\di/e<l 
nations. Although both torms .ire older 
than civilisation, it t< nds to -how that 
the family, as mov con-tJlute<l. and 
which grew out of the development of 
a knowledge of propertv, <■}' Us use-, 
and of its traiismis-ion by iidieritance, 
lies at the foundation of the hr-t 
ci\ih/ation of mankirul.” 

- To them ma\ perhap- be adtled the 


Singhalese who. -peaking a language 
which appears to be Aryan, nevertheless 
po-se— the cia— uicatory S}steui of re- 
lationship, but the Singhalcie appear 
not to be Arjans by blood. See abo\e, 
rol. 11. pp. 333 - 355 . Further, the 
Albanians arc -aid to be exogaiiKAi-. 
.See Miss M. K. Durham, reported in 
7 hc Athinadim. No 4297, 51!) March 
lOiO, p. 2S3 : ‘‘High Alijania i- the 
only -pot in Kurope in winch the tribal 
system exi-ts intact. The tribes occupy 
the mountain land which form- the 
north-west corner of Turkey in Kurope. 
Tlity are e\og,’,inou-. but male blood 
only Counts. K.ich tri}»e 1- niic<l by a 
council of cMer-. by ancient law han<lc<l 
down l*y oral lrad.ui..)n. which are 
-trictly enforced. . . . Among (*ther 
\cry aiieient cu-tom-. ilie Leviratc is still 
piracti-e*!, even l>y many of the K'Uiian 
K’.itholic tribe-. blood revenge is 
extremely \ re valent. . . . (.'ommunal 
fainibe- of a- many a- forty members 
h\e together in one room, r>iled by 
the house lord, who ha.- often p<ower 
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inherited exogamy from the common ancestors of the whole 
Aryan family or have borrowed it from the dark-skinned 
aborigines of India, with whom they have been in contact 
for thousands of years, is a question of the highest interest 
not merely for the history of the Ar\-ans in particular, but 
for the history of human marriage in general ; since if it 
could be made probable that the whole Aryan family had 
once passed through the stage of exogamy, with its natural 
accompaniment the classificatory system of relationship, it 
would become difficult to resist the conclusion that exogamy, 
with all its implications of group-marriage and a preceding 
custom of sexual promiscuitx’, had once been univ'ersal among 
mankind. But in the absence of proof that the Semites and 
the Aryans in geneial ever practised exogamy and counted 
"'kinship on the classificatory system we are not justified in 
concluding that these institutions have at one time been 
common to the whole human race. Nor, apart from the 
want of direct evidence, does there appear to be any reason 
in the nature of things why these institutions should be 
necessary stages in the social evolution of every people. 
The object of exogamy, as I have attempted to shew, was 
to prevent the marriage of near kin, especially the marriage 
of brothers with sisters and of mothers with sons ; and it 
seems perfectly possible that some peoples may have 
achieved this object directly by a simple prohibition of con- 
sanguineous marriages without resorting to that expedient of 
dividing the whole community into two intermarrying 
classes, from which the vast and cumbrous system of 
exogamy and the classificatory relationships grew by a 
logical development. The history of exogamy is the history 
first of a growing and afterwards of a decaying scrupulosity 
as to the marriage of near kin. With every fresh scruple a 
fresh bar was erected between the sexes, till the barriers 
reach their greatest known height in the eight-class system 
of the Australian aborigines, which practically shuts the 
door for every man upon seven-eighths of the women of the 
community. Whether any tribes ever carried their .scruples 
still further and reduced within even narrower limits the 

of life an<l death over his subjects. for an occasional forcible capture. 
Marriage is always by purchase, .save Children are betiothed in infancy." 
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number of a man's possible wives is not known ; and if 
there ever were such tribes they piubably perished either 
from the mere difficulty of propagating: their kind under 
these too elaborate restrictions, or because their ever- 
dwindling numbers could not resist the pressure of less 
scrupulous and faster breeding neighbours. Having reached 
its culminating point in bloated systems of eight classes and 
the like, exogamy begins to decline. The exogamy of the 
classes was the first to go, leaving behind it the far less 
extensive and therefore far less burdensome exogamy of the 
clans, whether totemic or otherwise. It is in this greatly 
shrunken form, shorn of its original classes, that the institu- 
tion is still found in the great majority of exogamous 
peoples outside of Australia. The la?t stage of decay is 
reached when the c.xogamy of the clan breaks down also, •’ 
and henceforth marriage is regulated by the prohibited 
degrees alone. 

Now it is quite possible that the great civilised families ihesrcat 
of mankind, who now regulate marriage only by the pro- 
hibited degrees of kinsliip, have run through this course of. iiwnys 
social development and decay in the remote past. They 
may at one time in their history, not necessarily the earliest, themseUes 
have practised sexual promiscuity, have felt a growing aver- 
sion to the marriage of near kin, have embodied that 
aversion in a system of exogamy, and finally, discarding that ('in'i^d'ing 
system with its exaggerations, have reverted to a simple '!'■'> P™- 
prohibition of the marriage of persons closely related by ^y^tem of 
blood.' But it is not necessary to suppose that they have 
followed this long roundabout road merely to return to the 
point from which they started. They may always have 
confined themselves to a simple prohibition of the incestuous 
unions which they abhorred. 

Whether that be so or not, it appears highly probable nmM-ver 
that the aversion which most civilised races have entertained 

111 . It IS 

to incest or the marriage of near kin has been derived by probdble 
them through a long series of ages from their savage . 

^ ^ ^ ® .iSfjr-sioTi to 

^ L II. Morgan thought it prob.ible 5y>teni of rclatii 'n^hip. See hi', 
that the Aryan and Semitic peoples .\v.it ni - , f C n an^'i/un.'y auJ Aftbiitv, 
have pa>sed thiough the stages of pp. 492 e /. ; -S. . I’c/r, {-p. 413, 

group-marriage and the dassiticatory 429. 
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ancestors ; for there is no evidence or probability that the 
aversion is a thinsr of recent growth, a product of advanced 
civilisation. Even therefore though the primitive forefathers 
of the Semites and the Aryans may have known nothing 
either of totemism or of exogamy, we may with some 
confidence assume that they disapproved of incest and that 
their disapprobation has been inherited by their descendants 
to this day. Thus the abhorrence of incest, which is the 
essence of exogamj-, goes back in the history of mankind to 
a period of very rude savagery ; and we may fairly suppose 
that, whether it has been embodied in a system of exogamy 
or not, it has everywhere originated in the same primitive 
modes of thought and feeling. What, then, are the primitive 
modes of thought and feeling which gave rise to the abhor- 
rence of incest ? Why, in other words, did rude and ignorant 
savages come to regard with strong disapprobation the 
cohabitation of brothers with sisters and of parents with 
children? We do not know and it is difficult even to guess. 
None of the answers yet given to these questions appears to 
be satisfactory. It cannot have been that primitive 
savages forbade incest because they perceived it to be 
injurious to the offspring ; for down to our own time the 
opinions of scientific men have differed on the question whether 
the closest inbreeding, in other words, the highest degree of 
incest, is injurious or not to the progen\-. “ The evil results 
from close interbreeding,” says Darwin, “ are difficult to 
detect, for they accumulate slowly, and differ much in degree 
with different species, whilst the good effects which almost 
invariably follow a cross are from the first manifest”;^ 
and it may be added that the evil effects of inbreeding, if 
they exist, are necessarily more difficult to detect in man 
than in most other species of animals because mankind 
breeds so slowly. With quick-breeding animals like fowls, 
where the generations follow each other in rapid succession, 
it is possible to observe the good or ill effects of inbreeding 
and outbreeding in a short time. But with the human race, 
even if we were perfectly free to make experiments in 
breeding, many years would necessarily elapse before the 

‘ Ch.irles D.irwin. The Wiriation cf lion. Popular Edition (London, 1905), 
Antinaii idkI /'.'an's iiUiier Dcmestica- ii. iij. 
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effect of these experiments would be clearly manife-'ted. 
Accordingl}' we cannot supperse that an)' harmful con- 
sequences of inbreeding have been observed by savages and 
have provided them with the motive for instituting exogamy. 

All that we know of the ignorance and improvidence of 
savages confirms the observation of Darwin that they “ are 
not likely to reflect on distant evils to their progeny.” ‘ 

Indeed the improbability that primitive man should have 
regulated the relations of the sexes by elaborate rules 
intended to avert the evil effects of inbreeding on the 
offspring has been greatly increased since Darwin wrote by 
the remarkable discovery that .some of the most primitive of 
existing races, who observe the strictest of all s)'stcms of 
exogamy, are entirely ignorant of the caiTsal relation which 
e.xists between the intercourse of the se.xes and the birth of ' 
offspring. The ignorance which thus characterises these 
backward tribes was no doubt at one time universal amongst 
mankind and must have been shared by the savage founders 
of exogamy. But if they did not know that children are 
the fruit of marriage, it is difficult to see how they could 
have instituted an elaborate .system of marriage for the 
express purpose of benefiting the children. In short, the 
idea that the abhorrence of ince.st originally sprang from an 
observation of its injurious effects on the offspring may 
safely be dismissed as baseless. 

But if the founders of e.xogamy did not believe that the .\or 

cohabitation of the nearest blood relations is detrimental to 

the progeny, can they have believed that it is detrimental to founders of 

the parents themselves ; in other words, can they have thought 

that the mere act of sexual intercourse with a near relative nn.ismed 

, , that inttst 

IS ill itself, quite apart from any social conse(|ucnccs or IS injurioiis 

moral sentiments, physically injurious to one or both of the ^ 

actors ? I formerly thought that this may have been .so persdn-- 

and was accordingly inclined to look for the ultimate origin 

of e.xogamy or the prohibition of incest in a superstition tiu-re is 

of this sort, a baseless fear that incest was of itself injuri- 

ous to the incestuous couple.' But there are serious and th.u 

indeed, as it now seems to me, conclusive objections to this 

* Charles riarwin. The Varialton of //(;/( I. ondon, 19051. li- 1 - 7 - 
Animals and Plants und<.r Dcmestica^ “ *^ec alyove, vol. 1. it>5. 
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view.* For in the first place there is very little evidence that 
savages conceive the sexual intercourse of near kin to be harm- 
ful to the persons who engage in it. The Xavahoes, indeed, 
think that if they married women of their own clan their bones 
would dry up and they would die and the Baganda are of 
opinion that if a man and woman of the same clan should 
marry each other (which sometimes happens accidentally 
through ignorance of their relationship) they will suffer from 
tremor of the limbs and a breaking out of sores on the body 
which would end in death if the incestuous union were not 
dissolved.'* But not much stress can be laid on this super- 
stition of the Baganda, since the same natural penalty is 
believed by them to be entailed by any breach of taboo, 
such as the eating of the totemic animal or contact 
between a father-in-law and a daughter-in-law.* Had the 
dread of harm caused by incestuous unions to the parties 
themselves been the origin of exogamy, it seems prob- 
able that the dread would have been peculiarly deep 
and general among the Australian aborigines, who of all 
mankind practise exogamy in its most rigid forms. Yet so 
far as I know these savages are not said to be actuated by 
any such fear in observing their comple.x e.xogamous rules. 

But the mere general want of evidence is not the most 
conclusive argument again.st the theory in question ; for 
unfortunately the records which we possess of savage life are 
so imperfect that it is never safe to argue from the silence 
of the record to the absence of the thing. In short mere 
negative evidence, always a broken reed, is perhaps nowhere 
so broken and treacherous a prop for an argument as in 
anthropology. Conclusions laid down with confidence one 
day on the strength of a mere negation may be upset the 
next day by the discovery of a single positive fact. Accord- 
ingly it is perfectly possible that a belief in the injurious 
effects of incest on the persons who engage in it may in fact 


* These objections have been in- 
(licatetl by Mr. Andrew Lang, His 
observation'? on the point are perfectly 
just, and I have profited bv them. See 
his article. “The Totem Taboo and 
Kvog.amy,” MiHi. vi. (1906) pp. 130 


" vSee above, vol. iii. p. 243. 

2 This I learn from my friend the 
Rev. J. Roscoe. 

^ This also I learn from the Rev. 
f. Roscoe. Compare above, vol. li- 
PP- 47 j> 509- 
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be common among savages, though at present vcr\* few cases 
of it have been rejiortcd. A more formidable objection to the 
theory which would base exogamy on such a belief is drawn 
from the extreme severity with which in most exogamous 
tribes breaches of exogamy have been punished by the com- 
munity. The usual penalty for such offences is death inflicted 
on both the culprits.^ Now if people had thought that incest 
injured the incestuous persons themselves and nobody else, 
society might well have been content to leave the sinners to 
suffer the natural and inevitable consequences of their sin. 
Why should it step in and say, “ You have hurt yourselves, 
therefore we will put you to death ”? It may be laid down as 
an axiom applicable to all states of society that society only 
punishes social offences, that is offences ^vhich arc believed 
to be injurious, not necessarily to the individual offenders, 
but to the community at large ; and the severer the punish- 
ment meted out to them, the deeper the injury they must 
be supposed to inflict on the commonwealth. But society 
cannot inflict any penalty heavier than death ; therefore 
capital crimes must be those which are thought to be most 
dangerous and detrimental to the whole body of the people. 
From this it follows that in commonly punishing breaches 
of exogamy, or in short incest, with death, exogamous tribes 
must be of opinion that the offence is a most serious injury 
to the whole community. Only thus can we reasonably 
explain the horror which incest usually excites among them 
and the extreme rigour with which they visit it even to the 
extermination of the culprits. 

What then can be the great social wrong which wa.s 
supposed to result from incest? how were the guilty person-^ 
believed to endanger the w'hole tribe by their crime ? A 
possible answer is that the intercourse of near kin was 
thought to render the women of the tribe sterile and to 
endanger the common food-supply by preventing edible 
animals from multiplying and edible plants from growing ; 
in short, that the effect of incest was supposed to be sterilit}- 
of women, animals, and plants. Such beliefs appear in 
point of fact to have been held by many races in 
different parts of the world. The idea that sexual crime 

* See the references in the Irulex, -..f. ‘'Unlawial Marriages.” 
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in general and incest in particular blights the crops is 
common among peoples of the Malayan stock in the Indian 
Archipelago and their kinsfolk in Indo-China ; but it is also 
strongly held by some natives of West Africa, and there 
are grounds for thinking that similar notions as to the 
injurious influence of incest on women and cattle as well as 
on the corn prevailed among the primitive Semites and the 
primitive Aryans, including the ancient Greeks, the ancient 
Latins, and the ancient Irish. The evidence has been 
If ■Juch a collected by me elsewhere.^ Now if any such beliefs were 
cnte/ta'ned entertained by the founders of exogamy, they would clearly 
by the have been perfectly sufficient motives for instituting the 
e.xo'ramv, System, for they would perfectly e.xplain the horror with 
it would which incest has been regarded and the extreme severity 
a perfectly witli which it has been punished. You cannot do men a 
mSivTior injury than by preventing their women from bearing 

institutirisr children and by stopping their supply of food ; for by doing 
the sy.stein, hinder them from propagating their kind, and 

by doing the second you menace them with death. The 
mo.st serious dangers, therefore, that can threaten any com- 
munity are that its women should bear no children and that 
it may have nothing to eat ; and crimes which imperil 
the production of children and the supply of food deserve 
to be punished by any society which values its e.xistence 
with the utmost rigour of the law. If therefore the savages 
who devised e.xogamy really supposed that incest prevented 
women from bearing children, animals froin multiplying, and 
plants from growing, they were perfectly justified from their 
point of view in taking the elaborate precautions which they 


^ Psycht:' s Task^ a Pisctursc con- 
Ccrniny the Infiueuct of Supirstitiou on 
the Gro'vth of lustitutious (London, 
^909), pp. 31-51. To the evidence 
there cited foi the belief in ancient 
Irelaml should lie ailded (Sii) Jolin 
I-vbys'- Celtic Heathendom (Londtjn, 
iSsS}, pp. 30S as my friend the 
aiithui has kimliy pointed out tome. 
i he Rev. John Roscoe informs me 
that the pastoral tribes of Central 
Africa with which he is acquainted, 
including the Riliima. Bancoio, and 
I’at^aiida, have no objection to the 
cloac-st iiiiiitrcdiPi; of ihcir cattle ; 


they will mate brother and sister, 
father and dau^^hter, mother and son 
without scruple. Vet they themselves 
practise exogamy and avoid incest. 
The c<»ntradiction is curious and tells 
rather against than for the theoiy, 
which I liave suggested in the text, 
that e.xogamy may have originated in 
a fear of human incest blighting the 
eddde animals and plants. It is true 
that the Basoga are reported to abhor 
incest in their cattle and to punish it 
(see above, vol. ii. p. 461) ; hut Mr. 
Roscoe doubts whether the report is 
accuiate. 
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did to prevent .sexual unions \\ hich in their opinion struck 
such deadl)’ blows at the life of the conununit}'. 

Hut was this really their belief? The only serious diffi- it.uiwi, 
culty in the wa\’ of .supposin;^ that it was so, is the absence 
of evidence that such notions are held b}’ the most primitive • 'ri, no- 
exogamous peoples, the Australian aborigines, amongst '* 

whom we should certainly expect to find them if they had ii' i'i i'.' 'h.- 
indeed been the origin of exogamy. Further, it is to be 
observed that all the peoples who are kno\\ n to hold the "noni; 
beliefs in question appear to be agricultural, and what the}- '' ' 

especially dread is the .sterilising effect of incc.st on their''' '’"’"' 
crops; they are not so often said to fear its sterilising ^ ,,ny. 
effect on women and cattle, though this mav be nartlv 
e.xplained by the simple circumstance fliat some of these t'NpCt'tt'd to 
races do not keep cattle. Hut the savage founders of''^""^*’' 
exogamy, if we may judge by the Australian aborigines of 
to-day, were certainly not agricultural ; they did not even 
know that seed put in the ground will germinate and grow. 

Thus the known distribution of the beliefs as to the sterilis- 
ing effect of incest on women, animals, and the crops, 
suggests that it is a product of a culture somewhat more 
advanced than can be ascribed to the savages who started 
exogamy. In fact, it might be argued, as I have argued 
elsewhere,' that all such notions as to the injurious natural 
consequences of incest are an effect rather than the cause of 
its prohibition ; that i.s, the peoples in question may first 
have banned the marriage of near kin for some reasons 
unknown and may afterwards have become so habituated 
to the observance of the incest law that they regarded in- 
fractions of it as breaches of what we should call natural 
law and therefore as calculated to disturb the course of 
nature. In short, it is possible that this superstition is 
rather late than earl}-, and that therefore it cannot be the 
root of e.xogamy. 

On the other hand it must be borne in mind that the veitii.-- 
chief consideration which tells against the assumption 
such a superstition as the origin of exogani}- is the purel\- tint 
negative one that no such superstition has yet, ’O far as 
I know, been found among the Australian aborigines, ■< 

‘ /' i 'i-'i 7'.?!-', ip 44-47- 
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whom on this theory it might be expected to 
flourish. But I have already pointed out the danger of 
relying on merely negative evidence ; and considering ever}’- 
thing as carefully as I can I incline, though with great 
hesitancy and reserve, to think that e.xogamy may have 
sprung from a belief in the injurious and especially the 
sterilising effects of incest, not upon the persons who engage 
in it, at least not upon the man, nor upon the offspring, but 
upon women generally and particularly upon edible animals 
and plants ; and I venture to conjecture that a careful 
search among the most primitive exogamous peoples now 
surviving, especial!}- among the Australian aborigines, might 
still reveal the existence of such a belief among them. At 
least if that is not the origin of exogamy I must confess to 
being completely baffled, for I have no other conjecture to 
offer on the subject. 

But if exogamy and the prohibition of incest, which is 
its essence, originated in a mere superstition such as I have 
prohibition conjecturally indicated, would it necessaril}- follow that they 
o incL=t both been evil and injurious, in other words, that it 

would have been better if men had always married their 
meresupti- nearest relations instead of taking, as they generally have 
st.tion, taken, the greatest pains to avoid such marriages ? The 
follow tint consequence would by no means be necessary. I have 
beeu'euP shewn elsewhere ' that superstition has often proved a most 
Not nece=- valuable auxiliary of morality and law, that men have very 
sariiy. for done right from the most absurd motives. It may 

superstition ^ ^ 

IS often a have been so in the case of e.xogamy and the prohibition 
aux^b'arv incest. All turns on the question whether inbreeding or 
of law and outbreeding, endogamy or exogamy is better for the species, 
and that is a question which can be settled onl\' by biology ; 
it lies quite outside the province of anthropology. So far 
as mankind is concerned, and it is with them alone that we 
have to do in this enquiry, the materials at our disposal 
appear to be insufficient to enable us to arrive at a definite 
conclusion ; for amongst the peoples known to us in history 
outbreeding, whether in the form of exogamy or in the simple 
prohibition of incest, has been the practice of such an over- 
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whclminy majority, and the contr.u'v practice of inbreediny tn i:.f 
or endoyamy lia^ been lollowcd b\- ^.uch a verj' amrill minority, 
that a fair compai i',1 m of the effect-, of the two practices qiK-.nun 
cannot be instituted. Jiut as mankind has apparently been 
evolved from lower species of animals which in like manner 
propagated their kinds by the union of the se.xcs, it is highly d.iuiid 
probable that the good or ill effects which follow from in- 
breeding and outbreeding, from endogamy and exogamy, i, no lorm 
in the human species, follow from them also in the lower 
species ; and as the breeding of many of the lower animals inldt'ftiini;, 
has long been the object of careful observation and c.xact 
experiments conducted both by practical breeders and scicn- ii.-snc of 
tific men, a large body of evidence has been accumulated, from 
which it is possible with a considerable dt-grec of probability 
to draw conclu.sions applicable to man. Now upon the ' 
fundamental question whether inbreeding or outbreeding, 
whether endogamy or exogamy, is the more beneficial in the 
long run, the opinions of e.xpcrts appear to be divided. A 
writer, Mr. A. H. Huth, who carefully investigated the question 
with special reference to its bearing on man, reached the con- 
clusion that the closest inbreeding or endogamy between the 
human sexes is not in itself injurious to the progeny, and that 
the evil consequences which are often supposed to flow from 
it are to be e.xplained by other causes, particularly by morbid 
tendencies in the stock, which are naturally increased in the 
offspring whenever the\- are transmitted to it from both the 
parents.^ The same view of the harmlessness of inbreeding 
or endogamy was held by the eminent Dutch anthropologi.'-t. 
Professor G. A. W'ilken," and apparently by the eminent 
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French anthropologist Paul Topinard.' But so far as I can 
gather their opinion is not shared by the best and most 
recent authorities. Thus after weighing all the available 
evidence as carefully as possible Darwin concludes as follows : 
“ Finally, when we consider the various facts now given, which 
plainly show that good follows from crossing, and less plainly 
that evil follows from close interbreeding, and when we bear 
in mind that with very many organisms elaborate provisions 
have been made for the occasional union of distinct indi- 
viduals, the existence of a great law of nature is almost 
proved ; namely, that the crossing of animals and plants 
which are not closely related to each other is highly beneficial 
or even necessary, and that interbreeding prolonged during 
many generations if injurious.”" The evils which Darwin 
believed to result from close and long interbreeding are loss 
of constitutional vigour, of size, and of fertility Similarly 
Mr. A. R. Wallace concludes : “ The experiments of Mr. 
Darwin, showing the great and immediate good effects of a 
cross between distinct strains in plants, cannot be explained 
away ; neither can the innumerable arrangements to secure 
cross-fertilisation by insects. ... On the whole, then, the 
evidence at our command proves that, whatever may be its 
ultimate cause, close interbreeding does usually produce bad 
results ; and it is only by the most rigid selection, whether 
natural or artificial, that the danger can be altogether 
obviated.” ■* 

Again, my friend Mr. Walter Heape, F.R.S., who has 
made exact researches into the breeding both of men and 
animals, writes to me as follows ; “ From what you tell me 
of exogamy in its simplest form, /.e. in so far as it provides 
against the marriage of mother and sister and the marriage 
of cousins ' fconcubitants and others), it is so closely in accord 


R/d/;/s uHtkr Piuk (London, 

1905), ii. 139 f .y. The facts of nature 
do not viluays correspond 1" our lor^ical 
expectation^. 

^ I’. T<i[imrrd, 

‘^catiieme Fdition (PauN. 1SS4), pp. 
397 y. It i> also shared !)y M. 
balonmn Rcinach. See his t'.v/A 

J/r/Cf’T f/ i. (Pans, 1905) 

PP 157 “■//• 


- Charles Darwin. 77 b' I’anafioii of 
A>i//na/\' aiik K/iutr Domostica- 

//>/.’ I L«jndon, 1905), ii. 157. 

^ Ch. Darwin, of. oil. ii. 136. 

* .V. R. Wallace, DaizoiniM'i, an 
Exfosition of the YVioorv of Natural 
Stlecticn (lamdon, 1S89), p. 162. 

® Mr. Heape is here under a slight 
misapprehen^^ion. The marriage of 
cousins is prevented not by the -implest 
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with the experience of breeders of animals that, failing a clear 
social reason for the law, it might be fairle assumed to have 
its origin in accordance with known biological phenomena. 

I cannot claim to be considered capable of expressing a final 
(Opinion on the subject, but I think I may say that, so far as 
breeders know, inbreeding of brother and sister, father and 
daughter, grandfather and granddaughter, and cousins, is 
essential for the rapid fixing of a t\'pe and is the best 
method, if not the only method, of producing the ancestor 
of a new and definite variety (see Evolution of British Cattle). 

At the same time indefinite inbreeding (‘ in and in breeding ’) 
is found to be associated with deterioration. . . . Breeders are 
firmly convinced that indefinite inbreeding certainly results 
in deterioration, that is their experience. . . . Thus the 
practice of exogamy is in accord with the experience of' 
breeders.” In particular Mr. Heape tells me that a tendency 
to infertility is believed to be a common result of continuous 
inbreeding in stock, and that in his judgment the belief is 
certainly true.^ 

To the same effect IMr. F. H. A. Marshall, Fellow of Opinion 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, whose researches into sexual 
physiology will shortly be published in full, informs me that Marstuii. 
long-continued inbreeding carried on in the same place and 
under the same conditions certainly tends to sterility, but 
that this tendency can be to some extent counteracted by 
changing the conditions of life, particularly by removing the 
animals to a considerable distance. For instance, he tells 
me that racehorses, which have inbred perhaps more than 
any other animal, tend to be sterile, but that the offspring 
of racehorses which have been sent to Australia recover their 
fertilit}' both with each other and with the parent stock 
without any infusion of fresh blood. Old breeders were 
quite aware of the advantage which domestic animals gained 
from new surroundings ; hence some of them used to send 
part of their stock, for example, to Ireland and then after 
a time to bring the animals or their descendants back 
reinvigorated and rendered more prolific by the change. 

but by the im-st complex n>i:n «.f exn- 1 Fxtracteti from a ietrer of 
k,Mmy. nauiely the 0!L:ht-cIa-s c^y■'tem. Walter 'late-i ( irevfrK.f', South- 

iJut the mistake i-, immaterial. Wt'M. 17th I»c<'t.mber IQOO. 
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Darwin's This bears out an opinion expressed by Darwin as follows ; 
tho'e'Ils of " There is good reason to believe, and this was the opinion 
'nbreedins of that most experienced observer, Sir J. Sebright, that the 
checked c''il effects of close interbreeding may be checked or quite 
or pre- prevented bv’ the related individuals being separated for a 

vented by ^ ^ ^ 

changing iGw generations and exposed to different conditions of life. 
dition"of conclusion is now held by many breeders ; for instance, 

life without Mr. Carr remarks, it is a well-known ‘fact that a change of 
ai!v°fre'sh"^ soil and climate effects perhaps almost as great a change in 
blood. the constitution as would result from an infusion of fresh 
blood.’ I hope to show in a future work that consanguinity 
by itself counts for nothing, but acts solely from related 
organisms generally having a similar constitution, and 
having been exposed in most cases to similar conditions.” ' 
"Similarly l\Ir. A. R. Wallace writes : “ It appears probable, 
then, that it is not interbreeding in itself that is hurtful, but 
interbreeding without rigid selection or some change of 
conditions. ... In nature, too, the species always extends 
over a larger area and consists of much greater numbers, 
and thus a difference of constitution soon arises in different 
parts of the area, which is wanting in the limited numbers 
of pure bred domestic animals. From a consideration of 
these varied facts wc conclude that an occasional disturb- 
ance of the organic equilibrium is what is essential to keep 
up the vigour and fertility of any organism, and that this 
disturbance may be equally well produced either b}' a cross 
between individuals of somewhat different constitutions, or 
by occasional slight changes in the conditions of life.” " 

Thus if these eminent authorities arc right, the radical 
defect of consanguineous marriages is not the mere con- 
fluence of two streams of the same blood ; it is that the two 
individuals who co.njugate are not sufficiently differentiated 
from each other. A certain degree of difference between 


* Ch. I ).ir\vin, Hit I .iriatiou of 
Am^/ials and Planti luziLr Dom. a- 
( London, 1905), ii. I15: omiparc 
^d. il. 156 : There i-, gooti rcavm to 
bUieve that by kottping the member^ 
oi the 'aine family m diitinc^ {lodie-,. 
C'lpecially if e’cp'>-.ed to somewhat 
ditierent condition^ ..f hfe, and bv 
f^OAiMonally cro.dng ihe-e fauaim-^. 


the evil re^'iilts of interbreednng may 
be much UnninLlwil or (pille elimin- 
ateib" ^>olne bleeders keej> large 
stock ■> at <iifjerent places foi tbesal-e 
of cro-sing tb.cm with each other (Cb. 
Darwin, f’/. < it. in 117). 

- A. Ii. Wallate. /hirwini '>•<■ 

f London, ibSo), pp. 326 
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them i\ essential to fertility and life ; too yreat sameness 
leads to sterilit}’ and death. The conclusion may perhaps \naiogy 
be confirmed b\' an analotty drawn from the lowest forms of''*'’"' 
animal life, the humble Protozoa, which have not yet attained 
to a discrimination of the sexes and propagate their kind, 
generation after generation, by the alternate growth and 
fission of the individual. But though this solitary mode of 
reproduction may be repeated manj^ times, e.xperiments 
prove that it cannot be continued indefinitely. There comes 
a time in the history of each individual when it appears that 
the organism is becoming worn out, is shrinking after every 
successive division, in short is shewing signs of senile decay. 

It must then unite with another organism of a different 
origin, if the cycle of growth and reproduction is to begin 
afresh ; such a union is absolutely necessary to the per-' 
petuation of the species.' 

From the testimonies which I have cited we may safely But )f 
conclude that infertility is an inevitable consequence of in- 
breeding continued through manj' generations in the same conse- 
place and under the same conditions. The loss of fertility, 
indeed, “ when it occurs, seems never to be absolute, but only tmued 
relative to animals of the same blood ; so that this sterility ulljerthe^ 
is to a certain extent analogous with that of self-impotent s-mif con- 
plants which cannot be fertilized by their own pollen, but endo- ’ 
are perfectly fertile with pollen of any other individual of the samous 

. . . • • 1 ■ r -I- • races must 

same species. " It is a curious coincidence that infertility is have stood 


precisely the effect which many more or less primitive peoples 
have attributed to incestuous marriages, though they have tage as 
not limited that effect to womankind but have extended it "^rimpared 

With 


to animals and plants. As they cannot have reached these exogamous 
conclusions from experience, they would seem to have arrived 
at them through some purely superstitious fancy which as existence. 


\'et escape.s us. 


Be that as it may, if the sexual unions of 


near kin tend in the long run to be unproductive, it is obvious sndo- 


’ See Professor V. Simjfson’s ing some owl-j>igeons till their extreme 
article "Biuh'gy” in Dr. J. ilasting^'s sterility altm’"! extinguisheil the breed : 
Lucycli'pae'lta of Kf 'i^iYu aii.l Etht'S^ and another ca-^e ot inbreeding truni- 
II. (Edinburgh, 1900) p. 630. peter-pigentis till “ inbreefiing clo'C 

- Ch. Darwin, Th' Wuiaiion of stoppcl reproduction. " SeeCh. Darwin, 
and nndi r Pi efuu- oy. - it. ii, 1 31. 

(: ,i {]>ondon, 1905), li. 157. IIo\\- 

e\er. Darwin rep^rt-s a C'-e of inbreed- See abo\e. pp. i 57-160. 
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that any motive, whether purely rational or purely superstitious, 
which led a people to eschew and forbid such unions must 
have so far contributed to the welfare of the community 
by assisting it to multiply fast, though no doubt the same 
scruples pushed to an exaggerated extent, as in the eight- 
class system of the Australian aborigines, might have the 
contrary effect by acting as a positive check on population. 
On the other hand so far as a people entertained no aversion 
’ to incest and indulged in it freely, just so far would it 
multiply more slowly than its more scrupulous neighbours 
and would thereby stand at a manifest disadvantage in com- 
peting against them. Thus the practice of outbreeding or 
exogamy would help, and the practice of inbreeding or 
endogamy would hinder, any community which adopted it 
in the long series of contests which result in the survival of 
the fittest ; for in one factor of vital importance, the possi- 
bility of rapid breeding, the exogamous community would 
be the fit and the endogamous community the unfit. These 
considerations may partly explain why at the present day, 
and so far as we know throughout history, the races which 
practise exogamy or prohibit incest have been vastly more 
numerous than the races which practise endogamy and 
permit incest ; and it is a fair inference that in the struggle 
for e.xistence many endogamous peoples have disappeared, 
having been eitlicr extinguished or absorbed by their more 
vigorous and prolific rivals. 

On the whole, then, if we compare the principles of 
. exogamy with the principles of scientific breeding we can 
scarcely fail to be struck, as Mr. Walter Heape has pointed 
out,' by the curious resemblance, amounting almost to coin- 
cidence, between the two. 

In the first place under exogamy the beneficial effects 
- of crossing, which the highest authorities deem essential to 
the welfare and even to the existence of species of animals 
and plant.s, is secured by the sj-stem of exogamous classes, 
either two, four, or eight in number, which we have seen 
every reason to regard as artificially in.stitiited for the express 
' purpose of preventing the cohabitation of the nearest blood 
relations. Xow it is very remarkable that the particular 
^ See nbo\e, pp. 162 
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form of incest which the oldest form of exo;4am\-, the twn- 
class system, specially prevents is the incest of brothers with 
sisters. That system absolutely prevents all such incest, 
while it only partially prevents the incest of parents with 
children,' which to the civilised mind might seem more shock- 
ing on account of the difference between the generations, as 
well as for other reasons. Yet this determination of savage 
man to stop the cohabitation of brothers with sisters even 
before stopping the cohabitation of parents with children 
is in accordance with the soundest biological principles ; for 
it is well recognised both by practical breeders and scientific 
men that the sexual union of brothers with sisters is the 
closest and most injurious form of incest, more so than the 
sexual union of a mother with a son Tir of a father with a 
daughter." The complete prohibition of incest between" 
parents and children was effected by the second form of 
exogamy, the four-class system. Lastly, the prohibition of 
marriage between all first cousins, about which opinion has 
wavered down to the present time even in civilised countries, 
was only accomplished by the third and latest form of 
exogam\', the eight-class system, which was naturally adopted 
only by such tribes as disapproved of these marriages, but 
never by tribes who viewed the union of certain first cousins 
either with indifference or with positive approbation. 

Nor does this exhaust the analogies between exogamy 
and scientific breeding. We have seen that the rule of the 
deterioration and especially of the infertility of inbred 
animals is subject to a very important exception. While 
the evil can be removed by an infusion of fresh blood, it can 
also be remedied in an entirely different way by simph" 
changing the conditions of life, especially by sending some 
animals to a distance and then bringing their progeny back 
to unite with members of the family which have remained 
in the old home. Such a form of local exogamy, as we may 
call it, without the introduction of any fresh blood, appear-- 
to be effective in regenerating the stock and restoring its lost 
fertility.' But this system of local exogamy, this marriage 

‘ See al>ove, pp. 107 /, I14-110. A* v/ iLf.nion, iqoc'i, li. 114, 123, 

- Ch. Ddrnin, 7 'iit- of 130, 156. 

.l-.-i'E'i.’ ,z/n/ u,:J > Dome tisa- ' See aiinvo, pp 163 -j 
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of members of the same race who have lived at a distance 
from each other, is also practised by many savage tribes 
besides or instead of their system of kinship exogamy. It 
is often a rule with them that they must get their wives not 
merely from another stock but from another district.^ For 
example, we have seen that the Warramunga tribe of 
Central Australia is divided into two intermarrying classes 
which occup)' separate districts, a northern and a southern, 
with the rule that the northern men must always marry 
wives from the southern district, and that reciprocally all the 
southern men must marry wives from the northern district." 
Indeed, as I have already pointed out,“ there are some 
grounds for conjecturing that the custom of locally separating 
the exogamous clashes may have been adopted at the very 
' outset for the sake of sundering those persons whose sexual 
union was deemed a danger to the community. It might 
be hard to devise a marriage system more m accordance 
with sound biological principles. 

Thus e.xogamy, especially in the form in which it is 
practised by the lowest of existing savages, the aborigines 
of Australia, presents a curious analogy to a system 
of scientific breeding. That the e.xogamous system of 
these primitive people was artificial and that it was de- 
liberately devised by them for the purpose which it actually 
serves, namely the prevention of the marriage of near kin, 
seems quite certain ; on no other reasonable hypothesis can 
we explain its complex arrangements, so perfectly adapted 
to the wants and the ideas of the natives. Yet it is im- 
possible to suppose that in planning it these ignorant and 
improvident savages could have been animated by exact 
knowledge of its consequences or by a far-seeing care for the 
future welfare of their remote descendants. W hen we reflect 
how little to this day marriage is regulated by any such 
considerations even among the most enlightened clas.ses in 
the most civilised communities, we shall not be likely to 
attribute a far higher degree of knowledge, foresight, and 
.self-command to the rude founders of exogamy. \\ hat idea 
these primitive sages and lawgivers, if we may call them so, 

^ Sue the rcft-’icncc' in the Ir.'Iex, j .7'. ~ See nl«)ve. vol. i.pp. 240-249* 

“E-,o4dniy, local" t Ab<ne, vol. i. P.24S. 
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had in their niirais when they laid down the fundamental 
lines of the iii'titution, we cannot say with certainty ; all 
that wc know of savages leads us to suppose that it must 
have been what we should now call a superstition, some crude 
notion of natural causation which to us might seem trans- 
parently false, though to them it doubtless seemed obviously 
true. Yet egregiously wrong as they were in theory, they 
appear to have been fundamentally right in practice. What 
they abhorred was really evil ; what they preferred was 
really good. Perhaps we may call their curious system an 
unconscious mimicry of science. The end which it accom- 
plished w'as wise, though the thoughts of the men who 
invented it were foolish. In acting as they did, these poor 
savages blindly obeyed the impulse of thJ great evolutionary 
forces which in the physical world arc constantly educing 
higher out of lower forms of e.^istence and in the moral 
world civilisation out of savagery. If that is so, e.xogamy 
has been an instrument in the hands of that unknown power, 
the masked wizard of history, who by some mysterious 
process, some subtle alchem\-, so often transmutes in the 
crucible of suffering the dro.ss of folly and evil into the fine 
gold of wisdom and good. 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS 

VOLUME I 

P. 4. The sex totem . . . the individhal totem. — These 
terms are unsatisfactory, for reasons which I have already indi- 
cated.^ For “sex totem’' I have suggested “sex patron,'’ and 
the suggestion has, I understand, been accepted by a committee 
of anthropologists, who for “individual totem” propose to sub- 
stitute “guardian genius.” 

P. 7. The Kalang . . . transformed into a dog. — The full 
legend of the descent of the Kalangs from a dog which married 
a woman has been recorded." It presents the characteristic 
traits of the Oedipus story ; a mother marries her son un- 
wittingly, and the son kills his dog-father without knowing 
the relation in which he stood to the animal. In one version 
of the legend the woman has twin sons by the dog and after- 
wards unwittingly marries them both. It is said that the belief 
of the Kalangs in their descent from a dog plays a great part in 
all their ceremonies, the intention of which is to summon their 
ancestors into their midst. For example, they strew ashes on the 
floor for eight nights before a wedding, and if they find the foot- 
prints of a dog in the ashes, they take it as a sign that the ancestors 
are pleased with the marriage. Similarly, they draw omens from 
the footprints of a dog in ashes or sand at a certain festival 
which they hold once in seven months. It is also said that the 
Kalangs have wooden images of dogs, which they revere. Accord- 
ing to the Javanese, the incest which the Kalangs tell of in theii 
traditions is repeated in their customs ; for it is reported that 
among them mother and son often live together as man and wife, 

M[echelcn], <■''.’4. [>p. 438-441. Com- 
pare 1’. J. Velh.yar.i (Ili.lrK 111. 1S75 
1SS4), lii. pp. 581 S(/. 

E. Kctjen, eC 1// pj . 424- 
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^ See above. \oI. in. pp. 454-456. 

“ See K. Keljen, “ lie Katanoers," 
Ttjj ikriJt vo^y IndnJu- Land- 

I o/iey :undc\ xxiv. (1S77) pp. 430- 
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and it is a belief of the Kalangs that worldly prosperity and riches 
flow from such a uniond However, in spite of the tradition of 
their descent from a dog, there seems to be no sufficient evidence 
that the Kalangs have totemism. Indeed the story of a canine 
origin, combined with incest, is told of other peoples in the Malay 
Archipelago. - 

P. S. The Ainos . . . suckled by a bear. — According to the 
Rev. John Batchelor many of the Ainos who dwell among the 
mountains believe themselves to be descended from a bear. They 
belong to the Bear clan and are called Kimun Kamiii sanikiri, that 
is, “ descendants of the bear.” Such people are very proud and 
say, “ As for me, I am a child of the god of the mountains ; I am 
descended from the divine one who rules in the mountains.” 
Further, Mr. Batchelor tells us that the Ainos of a certain district 
often call each otheiw by names which mean “ children of the eagle ” 
and “ descendants of the bird,” these being terms of reproach 
which they hurl at one another in their quarrels. He thinks that 
these epithets are evidence of clan totemism." However, there is 
no sufficient proof that the Ainos are totemic.'*’ The usual tradition 
is that the Ainos, like the Kalangs of Java, are descended from 
a woman and a dog.® 

P. 9. “That brother belonging to me you have killed.” — “In 

one instance, a native at Beran plains, desired a European not to 
kill a ji^unar, which he was then chasing, but to catch it alive, as it 
was ‘ him brother.’ The animal, however, was killed, at which the 
native was much displeased, and would not eat of it, but unceasingly 
complained of the ‘ tumbling down him brother.’ ” ® Again, with 
regard to the Moorloobulloo, a tribe of Central Australia, at the 
junction of King’s Creek and the Georgina or Herbert River, we 
are told that “ the persons of this tribe take each the name of some 
bird or animal, which the individual calls brother, and will not eat.” ^ 


^ E. Ketjen, ‘‘ De Kaungers,’’ Tijd- 
^chrift vojy Indis<.Ju Taal- Land- en 
Vo'LnkiinJc, xxiv. (1S77) p. 4.27. 

- T. C. van Eerde, ‘“De Kalang- 
ie^^ende op Lombok,*’ Tijdschnft --oor 
Indisohc Taal- I^and- en Volkenktindey 
xiv. (1902) pp. 30-58, especially pp. 
jOpV- 

•’ Rev. Ji>hn Batchelor. The Ainu 
and tneiy Foih-.'oe (L'ludon. 1901), pp. 
10 

^ See abtjve, \t>l. ii. p. 34S note. 

’ See W. M. Wood, ‘‘The Hairy 
M-H of Ve>=.->,'' 'Tranja-.dons of the 
.il Lrndou^ New 

Seri--'. c*. (i8ub, p yj \ Licut. 


Swin&on C. Holland, “ On the Ainos,*’ 
Journal oj the Anthro/olo^ical Institute^ 
iii. (1S74) p. 236 ; H. C. St. John, 
Notes and Sketches from the Wild Coasts 
<?/' (Edinbiugh, 1 8S0), pp. 29 m/.; 
Isabella I.,. Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan (New Edition, 1SS5), pp. 250, 
“ 55 * 3^5 » Brauns, Japanisthe 

Manken und Sagtn (Leip-.ic, 1885^ 
pp. 167-170. 

® (jeorge Bennett, Wanderings in 
AfH' South I Tales, Tatavia, Pcdir 
Coast, Singipore and China (London, 
1834b i 1 3 1. 

‘ J. O, Machattie, in E. .M. Curr's 
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Some Peruvian Indians would not kill the fish of a certain river : 
‘‘ for they said that the li.sh were their brothers.'' • 

P. 9. The Ojibways (Chippeways) do not kill . . . their totems, 
etc. — However, this statement seems to apply to the guardian 
animals of individuals rather than to the toteiiric animals of clans.- 

P. 10. Split totems. — Some of the ancient Egyptians, like 
many modern savages, appear to have restricted their veneration to 
certain parts of the sacred animals, whereby they were able to satisfy 
at once their consciences and their appetites by abstaining from 
some joints and partaking of others. Thus Se.xtus Eni[)incLis 
writes : “ Of the Egyptians who are counted wise some deem it sacri- 
legious to eat the head of an animal, others to eat the shoulder- 
blade, others the foot, and others some other part.''^ Again, 
Lucian says that, while some of the ancient Egyptians revered whi.ile 
animals, such as bulls, crocodiles, cats, baboyns, and apes, others 
worshipped only parts of animals ; thus the right shoulder would be 
the god of one village, the left shoulder the god of a second village, 
and half of the head the god of a third.^ 

P. 13. A Samoan clan had for its totem the butterfly, etc. — 
The worshipful animals, plants, and so forth of the Samoans 
appear to have been rather deities developed out of totems than 
totems in the proper sense.''' 

P. 1 4. Sometimes the totem animal is fed and even kept alive 
in captivity. — A very few cases of feeding wild animals or keeping 
them in captivity on the ground of their sanctity have met us in the 
course of this work.'-' The natives of the Pelew Islands regard the 
puffin as a divine bird ; they often feed it and keeji it tame." It 
is said that in antiquity a Greek general, marching at the head of an 
army into the interior of Libya, discovered three cities called the 
Cities of Apes, in which apes were worshipped as gods and lived 
with the people in their houses. The inhabitants generally called 
their children after the apes and punished with death any sacri- 
legious person -who dared to kill one of the sacred animals.'^ 

P. 15. The dead totem is mourned for and buried, etc. — It is 
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by no means clear that any of the sacred animals, whose solemn 
burial is recorded in this paragraph, were totems. A similar custom 
of burying sacred animals, not necessarilv totems, is observed else- 
wliere. Thus in Malabar “killing a snake is considered a grievous 
sin, and even to see a snake with its head bruised is believed to be 
a precursor of calamities. Pious l\[alayaiis. when they see a snake 
killed in this way, have it burnt with the full solemnities attendant 
on the cremation of high-caste Hindus. The carcase is covered 
with a piece of silk, and burnt in sandalwood. A r>rahman is 
hired to observe pollution for some dajvs. and elaliorate funeral 
oblations are offered to the dead snake.’’ ^ Some of the totenne 
clans of the Gold Coast bury their totemic animals. 

P. 1 6. Circumlocutions ... to give no offence to the worship- 
ful animal. — The custom of referring to animals, especially danger- 
ous animals, by circumlocutions for the sake of avoiding the use of 
their ordinary names is very widespread and is no doubt commonly 
based on a fear of attracting the attention of the creatures or of 
putting them on their guard. The animals so referred to need not 
be totems ; often they are the creatures which the hunter or fishe.’’- 
man wishes to catch and kill.^ 

P. 17. The worshippers of the Syrian goddess . . . break out 
in ulcers. — ,\ccording to the Greek comic poet Menander, when 
the Syrians ate fish, their feet and bellies swelled up. and by way of 
appea.sing the goddess whom they had angered they put on sack- 
cloth and sat down on dung by the wayside in order to express the 
depth of their humiliation.'* 

P. 17. The Egyptians . . . would break out in a scab. — Aelian 
ascribes to the Egyptian historian Manetho the statement, that any 
Egyptian who drank of pig’s niilk would be covered with leprosy.^ 

P. ig. Food prohibitions, which vary chiefly with age. — These 
prohibitions are, or were, common among the aborigines of Australia. 
Thus with regard to the natives of Victoria in particular we are told 
that they “ have many very curious laws relating to food. The old 
men are privileged to eat every kind of food that it is lawful for any 
of their tribe to eat, but there are kinds of food which a tribe will 
eat in one district and which tribes in another part of the continent 
will not touch. The women may not eat of the flesh of certain 
animals ; certain sorts of meat are prohibited to children and young 
persons : young married women are interdicted from partaking of 

1 'riiiir-tijR, Rtnuc-^rapnii. ^ For main examples of the cintrim 

Xoti in n 1 M .tdras, 1906), -^ee 7 'Iv ticuldi .Second Eduion, 

p. 2SS, (piotini; Mr. C. Karunakar.r i. 451 .0// 

Mellon. .A', to the solemn butial i 4 ' * Menander, punted bv I'euphgrx. 

ccrt.im vicied animals in Mad.iga-car, /'e ./'•eV/.vi; 9 a, iv, i;. 

seeah-o-e. voL ii. pp. 643. 635. * .Vch.in, /A’ .Mths’e Aniina!iii>n, 
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dainties tliat delight the palates of older women ; and men may not 
touch the tlesh of some animals until a mystic ceremony has been 
duly celebrated. Their laws, indeed, in connection with hunting 
and fishing, and the collecting, cooking, and eating of food, are 
numerous and complex ; and as the penalties believed to be 
incurred for a breach of these laws are, in most cases, serious 
diseases, or death, they are obeyed. Some suppose that cunning 
old men established the laws for the purpose of reserving to them- 
selves those kinds of food which it was most difficult to procure, 
and that one effect of their prohibitions was to make the young 
men more expert in hunting ; and it has been suggested that the 
eating of some animals was interdicted in order that the natural 
increase might not be prevented. In looking over the list of 
animals prohibited to young men, to women, and to children, one 
fails to see, however, any good reasons for the selection — unless we 
regard nearly the whole of the prohibitions jk having their source 
in superstitious beliefs.” ^ In the Varra tribe young people were 
forbidden to eat the flying squirrels, porcupines, emus, bustards, 
ducks, swans, iguanas, turtles, a species of large fish {'woora-mook), 
and young opossums, but they might eat old male opossums. If 
any young person ate of any of the forbidden animals before leave 
was granted him by the old men, it was said that he would sicken 
and die, and that no doctor could save him. But after the age of 
thirty he might eat any of the animals with impunity.- “No young 
men are allowed to eat the flesh or eggs of the emu, a kind of 
luxury which is thus reser\-ed exclusively for the old men and the 
women. I understood from Piper, who abstained from eating emu, 
when food was very scarce, that the ceremony necessary in this 
case consisted chiefly in being rubbed all over with emu fat by an 
old man. Richardson of our party was an old man, and Piper 
reluctantly allowed himself to be rubbed with emu fat by Richardson, 
but from that time he had no objection to eat emu. The threatened 
penalty was that young men on eating the flesh of an emu would 
be afflicted with sores all over the body.”^ Among the Eirria, 
Koongerri, and Kungarditchi tribes of Central .A.ustralia, at the 
Junction of the Thomson and Barcoo rivers, it was believed that if 
a young man were even to break an emu egg, the offended spirits 
would raise a storm of thunder and lightning, in which the culprit 
himself would probably be struck down.'* Among the Port Lincoln 
tribes of South Australia the general principle of the food laws is 
said to have been “ that the male of any animal should be eaten by 
grown-up men, the female by women, and the young animal by 


’ R. Brough Smyth, 77/r Ahort.;nies 
of Vhioria, i. 234. 

- R. Brough Smyth, op. cif. i. 235 
' Major T. L. Mitcheli, 7 hree Ea- 
VOL. IV 


pedition^ into the Inttrior of Eastern 
Aii-^iralia (Lon'lon, 1S38), 11. 340 ■/. 
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children only. An exception, however, is made with respect to the 
common kangaroo-rat, which may be eaten promiscuously. The 
wallaby, especially that species called by the natives yurridni, and 
the two species of bandicoot, kurkulla and yartiri, must on no 
account be eaten by young men and young women, as they are 
believ'ed to produce premature menses in the latter, and discolour 
the beards of the former, giving them a brown tinge instead of a 
shining black. . . . Guanas and lizards are proper food for girls, 
as accelerating maturity, and snakes for women, promoting 
fecundity." ' 

Among the aborigines of Australia the prohibitions to eat certain 
animal or vegetable foods often come into operation at those 
initiatory ceremonies which mark the attainment of puberty and the 
transition from boyhood to manhood. We shall recur to this 
subject a little further on.- 

P. 2 0. The Psylli, a Snake clan in Africa . . . exposed their 
new-horn children to snakes, etc. — The ancient historian Dio 
Cassius has also recorded that the Psylli were immune to snake- 
bites, and that they tested their new-born children by e.xposing 
them to snakes, which did them no harm. According to the 
historian, Octavian attempted to restore the dead Cleopatra to life 
by means of these men.* The Greek topographer Pausanias also 
refers to the power which the Libyan Psylli were thought to possess 
of healing persons who had been bitten by snakes.^ In the Punjab 
there is a Snake caste or tribe {zat\ the members of which worship 
snakes and claim to be immune to their sting. They will not kill a 
snake, and if they find a dead one, they put clothes on it and give 
the reptile a regular burial.’’ The Tilokchandi Baises in North- 
Western India claim to be descended from the snake-god, and it is 
said that no member of the family has been known to die from 
snake-bite.'’ Members of the Isowa sect in Morocco assert that 
snakes, scorpions, and all other venomous creatures cannot harm 
them, and that they therefore handle them with impunity.’ 

P. 2 1. Some judicial ordeals may have originated in totem 
tests of kinship. — At Calabar in West Africa the sharks were the 
ju-ju or sacred animals. They throng the creek before the town 
and used to be regularly fed. In former times criminals had to 


' C. W. Schiirmann. ” Tije .Vborig- 
inal Tribes of Tort Lincoln.’’ Native 
I'libei of South AuSra.'ia^ p. 220. 

- See above, vel. i. pp, 40-42, and 
i'elow. pp, 217 

Diu Ca-si.ie, Hiotoria Kuntaiia, ii. 
14. 


‘ I'ausania.s, Disniplion of Greete, 

)\. 28. I. 

' t. A. Steel, in Fanjah Notes and 
Queries, vul, ii. p. 91, S 555. 

*’ Faiijab Not<: and Queries, vol. iii. 
p. 162, 1; 664. 

' Leared, Moral, 0 and the Moors 
(London, 1S761, p. atip. 
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swim across the creek as an ordeal. If they escajied the maws of 
the ravenous sharks, tliey were deemed innocent.* 

1 ’. 22. The Snake clan (Ophiogenes) of Asia Minor, etc. — The 
Snake clan (Ophiogenes) were a mythical people, who are said to 
have lived at Parium in Mysia.- The statement in the te.xt that 
if they were bitten by an adder they had only to put a snake to 
the wound is erroneous. What Strabo reports is that when people 
were bitten by adders the .Snake men healed them by touching 
their bodies and so transferring the poison to themselves and thus 
relieving the inflammation. He tells us that the founder of the 
family is said to have been a hero who had been an adder before 
he took human shape. “ .-\s we crossed the Kal Aspad, we saw a 
tomb named Imam Zadahi — Fir Mar (Fir Mar signifies Saint -Snake), 
a shrine of great celebrity in Luristan. This saint is said to have 
possessed the miraculous power of curing the bites of all venomous 
serpents ; and, at the present day, whenever a Lur in the vicinity 
is bitten by a snake, he repairs to the shrine, and, according to 
popular belief, always recovers. The descendants of this holy 
personage, too, claim to have inherited the miraculous power, and 
I have certainly seen them effect some very remarkable cures.’’** 

P. 25. The Yezidis abominate blue. — Their strongest curse is 
‘‘ May you die in blue garments.’’ Hindoos of the Kurnal District 
will not grow indigo, for simple blue is an abomination to them.-’’ 
It is very unlikely that such dislikes have anything to do with 
totemism. 

P. 25. The sun was the special divinity of the chiefs of the 
Natchez. — The Natchez had a temple dedicated to the sun, in 
which a perpetual fire was kept burning. They thought that the 
family of their chiefs was descended from the sun and that their 
souls returned to it at death. The chief of the whole nation was 
called the Great Sun and his relations the Little Suns. These 
human Suns looked down on their fellow-tribesmen with great 
contempt.'" 

P. 26. The clansman is in the habit of assimilating himself to 
his totem, etc. — “ To the observations I have made before about 
all African tribes, that in their attire they endeavour to imitate 
some part of the animal creation, I may add that they seem to 


^ Captain John -Vdani',, Kcoiatk- 
vn the Country extendi not fiom Ca/'t’ 
/dt’oiir to the Rii'tr Conyi (LunJiin, 
1S2J1, pp. 

“ Strabo, \ni. i. 

^ Rawlinson, in Journal of flu 
Koyal ileo^raylmal Society, i\. (1839) 
p. 90. 

’ Millingan, Wild LiU amon^ the 
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show a special preference for copying any individual species for 
which they have a particular reverence. In this way it frequently 
happens that their superstition indirectly influences the habits of 
their daily life, and that their animal-worship finds expression in 
their dress.” ^ 

P. 27. The practice of knocking out the upper front teeth at 
puberty ... is, or was once, probably an imitation of the totem. 

— This statement is not well founded. 'I'here is no evidence that 
the widespread custom of knocking out, chipping, or filing the 
teeth - is an imitation of the totemic animal, nor indeed that it has 
anything to do uith totemism, though it is observed by many 
totemic tribes. The custom of knocking out one or two front teeth 
of each male novice at initiation occurs in the extreme north of 
Queensland,'* and is common in South-Eastern Australia,-* but since 
in the tribes which practise it the operation is performed alike on 
all lads, whatever their totem, it seems impossible that the extraction 
of the tooth or teeth can be intended to assimilate the men to their 
various totemic animals. Like so many other rites which mark 
the attainment of puberty among savages, this strange custom of 
extracting or mutilating the teeth is probably based on some crude 
superstition which we do not yet understand. Among the Central 
Australian tribes the extraction of teeth is not practised as a rite of 
initiation, obligatory upon all young men before they are admitted 
to the privileges of manhood : still it is submitted to voluntarily by 
many men and women and is associated, curiously enough, in their 
minds with the production or the prevention of rain. Thus in 
the Arunta tribe the custom is observed especially by members of 
the Rain or Water totem ; indeed it is almost, though not quite, 
obligatory on both men and women of that clan as well as on the 
natives of what is called the Rain Country {Karfivia Quatchd) to 
the north-east of the Arunta territory. In the Arunta tribe the 
operation is usually performed before marriage and always after the 
members of the Rain or Water clan have observed their magical 
ceremony {i/itichimna) for the making of rain or water. To explain 
the special association of tooth-drawing with the rain totem the 
natives say that the intention of the rite is to make the patient’s 


^ G. Schwc'infurth, 7 'he Heart of 
Af'n.a, Third Edition (London, 1878), 
i. 19J. 

- For a collection of evnlence on 
this sulijeci see H. von Ihering, Die 
kun-'thchc Defuimirung der /ahne,’’ 
Zeit^chrijt far Ethnoh^ic^ xiv. 11882) 
pp. 213-262. 

^ See above, vol, i. p. 535. 

^ See the reference^ in vol. i. p. 
412 an<l further E. F. Eyre, 
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Si/.', K. M. Curr, The Australian Race, 
i. 164, iii. 273 ; K. Trough Smyth, 
The Abort /lilts cf Victoria, i. 6l, 62, 
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face look like a dark cloud with a light rim, which portends rain.' 

The explanation seems far-fetched, but at least it shews that in the 
minds of the aborigines the custom is associated with, if not based 
u[)on, the princijile of sympathetic or imitative magic. In the 
Warramunga tribe the ceremony of knocking out teeth is always 
performed after the fall of heavy rain, when the natives have had 
enough and wish the rain to stop. The Tjingilli in like manner 
extract the teeth towards the end of the rainy season, when they 
think that no more rain is needed ; and the extracted teeth are 
thrown into a water-hole in the belief that they will drive the rain 
and clouds away. Again, in the Gnanji tribe the rite is always 
observed during the rainy season : and when the tooth has been 
drawn it is carried about for some time by the operator. Finally 
it is given by him to the patient's mother, who buries it beside 
some water-hole for the purpose of stopping the rain and making 
the edible water-lilies to grow [ilentifully.- 

Superficially regarded the initiatory rite of tooth-extraction so Rc“tion 
far resembles the initiatory rite of circumcision that the essential 
part of both consists in the removal of a part of the patient’s body ; .,'5 
accordingly it is probably not without significance that the tribes of initiatory 
South-Eastern Australia, who practise the rite of tooth-extraction, 
do not observe the rite of circumcision ; while on the contrary 
the tribes of Central .Australia and North-^^'est (,)ueensland, who 
practise the rite of circumcision, do not observe the rite of tooth- 
extraction as an initiatory ceremony.^ With great diffidence I have Theory of 
conjectured that the two rites of circumcision and tooth-extraction 
may have had this much in common, that they were both intended 
to promote the reincarnation of the individual at a future time by 
severing from his person a vital or especially durable portion and 
subjecting it to a treatment which, in the opinion of these savages, 
was fitted to ensure the desired object of bringing him to life again 
after death.' 

The evidence which has suggested this conjecture is indeed 
very slight and scanty ; but a few points in it may be mentioned. 
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Thus among the natives of the Goulburn River in the central part 
of Victoria, when a youth reaches manhood, “ he is conducted by 
three of the leaders of the tribe into the recesses of the woods, 
where he remains two days and one night. Being furnished with a 
piece of wood he knocks out two of the teeth of his upper front 
jaw ; and on returning to the camp carefully consigns them to his 
mother. The youth then again retires into the forest, and remains 
absent two nights and one day ; during which his mother, having 
selected a young gum tree, inserts the teeth in the bark, in the 
fork of two of the topmost branches. This tree is made known 
only to certain persons of the tribe, and is strictly kept from the 
knowledge of the youth himself. In case the person to whom the 
tree is thus dedicated dies, the foot of it is stripped of its bark, and 
it is killed by the application of fire ; thus becoming a monument 
of the deceased.” * In some of the Darling River tribes in New 
South Wales the youth after initiation used to place his extracted 
tooth under the bark of a tree, near a creek, water-hole, or river ; 
if the bark grew over it or the tooth fell into the water, all was 
well ; but if it were exposed and ants ran over it, the natives 
believed that the youth would suffer from a disease in his mouth.- 
These customs seem to shew that a mystic relation of sympathy 
was supposed to exist between the man and his severed tooth of 
such a nature that when it suffered he suffered, and that when he 
died the tooth and its temporary receptacle must both be destroyed.^ 


* Blandowski, Per>onal Ob- 
servations made in an F^xcursicm towards 
the Central Parts of Victoria,’’ Trans- 
actions of the PhUosof'hical Society of 
liitona, i. (Melbourne, 1S55), p. 72. 
Compare K. Brough Smyth, The 
Ahorii^ines of Victoria, i. 61 ; Spencer 
and (riilen, Native Tribes of Centra/ 
Australia^ pp. 453 sg. It may bo 
noted that in the tribes of Central 
Victoria described by Mr. Blandowski 
a young man as usual was prohibited 
from holding any communication with 
his wife's mother. Once “a mother- 
in-law being fle'<cried approaching, a 
number of inbra^ [women] formed a 
circle around the young man, and he 
himself covered hi.s face >\ith his hands.” 
See \V. Blandowski, oy. iit. p. 74. 

- 1 *\ Bonney, some CusUmis of 

the Aborigines of the River Darling, 
New South Wales,” Journal of the 
Anthro/‘o/ojca/ In <:!itutc, xiii. ( 1SS4) 
p. 12S. Simikiil) among tribes of the 
Itchumundi nation to the west of the 
L)arling River a young man takes his 


extracted tooth together with the hair 
which has been plucked from his 
private parts and conceals them under 
the bark of a tree which has its roots 
in a water-hole. See A. W. Howitt, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ 
pp. 675 sq. 

^ The belief in a sympathetic re- 
lation between the man and his extracted 
tooth comes out plainly in a cu'stom of 
the Dieri. After the novice’s mouth 
is healed his father takes the two ex- 
tracted teeth, ‘‘blows two or three 
times w’ith his mouth, and then jerks 
the teeth through his hand to a distance. 
He then buries them about eighteen 
inches in the ground. The jerking 
motion is to show that he ha.s already 
taken all the life out of them ; as, 
should he fail to do so, the boy would 
be liable to have an ulcerated mouth, 
an impediment in his speech, a wry 
mouth, and ultimately a distorted face.” 
See A. W. flowitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Auctra/ia, p. 656. 
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If tliLse aborigine-^ believed in the reincarnation of the dead, as to 
whic'li however we have no information, it might be that the 
burning of the tree and the tooth was intended to liberate the 
vital essence of the dead man as a preliminary to rebirth. In this 
connection it deserves to be noticed that it is the mother of the 
youth who deposits his tooth in the tree, just as among the Gnanji 
it is the mother of the patient who buries the tooth be.side a 
water-hole ; and further that in the Arunta and Kaitish tribes the 
extracted tooth is thrown away in the direction where the boy’s or 
girl’s mother is supposed to have encamped in the far-ofl dream 
times {alcheringa)} This at least suggests that the tooth may 
possibly be regarded as an in.strument of impregnation and there- 
fore of a new birth. The same may perhaps be the meaning of 
a curious custom observed in the W'arramunga tribe ; the extracted 
tooth is pounded up and given in a piece of flesh to the mother 
or to the mother-in-law of the patient to* eat, according as the 
person operated on is a girl or a boy.- In some Queensland tribes _ 

“ the custom of knocking out the two front teeth is connected with 
the entry into their heaven. If they have the two front teeth out 
they will have bright clear water to drink, and if not they will have 
only dirty or muddy water.” ■* Such a belief, if it is really held, 
proves that the practice of extracting teeth at puberty is associated 
in the native mind with the life hereafter and is supposed to be 
a preparation for it. Customs to a certain extent similar are Disposal 
observed by some Australian aborigines in regard to the foreskins 
which are severed at circumcision. Thus in the IVarramunga tribe severed at 
the foreskin is placed in the hole made by a witchetty grub in a circum- 
tree and is supposed to cause a plentiful supply of grubs ; or it 
may be put in the burrow of a ground spider and then it is thought 
to make the lad’s genital organ to grow. The lad himself never 
sees the severed foreskin and, like the Victorian natives in regard 
to the trees where their extracted teeth are deposited, never knows 
where this portion of himself has been placed.' These beliefs as 
to the foreskin, like the beliefs as to the tooth deposited in a water- 
hole, suggest that a fertilising virtue is ascribed to the severed 
foreskin as well as to the severed tooth. Further, among some 
tribes of North-Western Australia the foreskin of each lad who has 
been circumcised is tied to his hair and left there till his wound 
is healed, after which it is either pounded up with kangaroo meat 
and eaten by its owner, or is taken by his relations to a large tree 
and there inserted under the bark. ' However we may explain it. 


' -Spencer and ('jillen. Native Tri/v> 
of Central Australia, pp. 452, 453, 
455 'V- 

- Spencer and Gillen, Northa n 
Triles if Central Australia, p. 593- 
^ K. Palmer, ‘‘ Notes on some 


Australian Tribes, " Journal of the 
Anthropoice^ioal Iiistitutt, xiii, (1SS4I 
P 291. 

* SiKincer and Gillen, Aorthein 
Trihes of Central Ainti aha, pp. 353 .ry. 
PI. Clement, “ Kthnogt.r[ihical 
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a curious parallelism thus exists between the ritual of circumcision 
and the ritual of tooth-extraction, since both of the severed and 
unpalatable parts of the body, the foreskin and the tooth, are either 
eaten or deposited in a tree, which is kept secret from the man or 
woman from whose person the one or the other has been abstracted. 
In the Unmatjera tribe the boy himself hides his foreskin, under 
cover of darkness, in a hollow tree, telling no one but a cousin, his 
father’s sister’s son, where he has put it, and carefully concealing it 
from women, A pregnant hint as to the part played by the tree in 
the ceremony is furnished by the Unmatjera tradition, that the 
ancestors of the tribe always placed their foreskins in their nanja 
trees, that is, in the trees where their disembodied spirits were 
supposed to tarry in the interval between two successive incarna- 
tions.* As such trees are among the spots vvhere women are 
supposed to conceive children through the entrance of the dis- 
embodied spirits into'their womb, it is hardly rash to conjecture 
that the intention of placing the severed foreskin in such a tree 
was to ensure that the person from whom it was taken might 
hereafter, when his present life was over, be born again of a 
woman into the world. The same idea may have been at the root 
of the practice of similarly placing the extracted tooth in a tree ; 
although with regard to the latter custom we unfortunately know 
too little as to the beliefs of the natives who practise it to be 
justified in advancing this hypothesis as anything more than a bare 
conjecture. 

In Hawaii it was a custom to knock out one or more front teeth 
as a mark of grief at the death of a king or chief; and though this 
custom was not obligatory, it was yet so common that in the old 
heathen days few men were to be seen with an entire set of teeth, 
and many had lost all their front teeth both on the upper and 
lower jaw, which, apart from its other inconveniences, caused a 
great defect in their speech. The custom was practised both by 
men and women, but oftener by men than by women. Sometimes 
a man knocked out his own teeth with a stone ; but more commonly 
some one else kindly did it for him, putting a stick against the tooth 
and hammering it with a stone till it broke. If men shrank from 
the pain of the operation, women would often perform it upon them 
while they slept.- It is probable that this custom was not a mere 


Notes on the Western Australian 
Aborigines,” Internationales Anhiv 
fur EthnO'^raphie, xvi. (1904) p. ii. 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Xbrihe?yi 
Tribes of Central Australia^ p. 341. 
As to the nanja trees or rocks, the 
homes of disembodied spirits, see id.^ 
Native Tribes of Central Australia^ 
pp. 1:13-125, 132-134. 


- W. Ellis, Polyneuan Researches^ 
Seconil Edition, iv. (I.ondon, 1836} p. 
176. Compare I'he Voyaijes of Captain 
James Cook round the World (London, 
1809), vii. 146 : L, de P’reyemet, 
Yoyai^e aiitour dit monde, ii, (I^aris, 
1829) p. 601 : O. von Kotzebue, 
Rei\e urn die ICelt (Weimar, 1830), ii. 
1 16. 
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extravagant exhibition of sorrow; we may surmise that it sprang from 
some superstition. Indeed Captain Cook, the first to record it, 
expressly says : “• We always understood that this voluntary punish- 
ment, like the cutting off the joints of the finger at the Friendly 
Islands, was not inflicted on themselves from the violence of grief 
on the death of their friends, but was designed as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the Eatooa [spirit], to avert any danger or mischief to 
which they might be exposed.” > It is possible that these sacrifices 
of teeth may have been originally intended, not so much to appease 
the vexed ghost of the departed, as to strengthen him either for his 
life in the world of shades or perhaps for rebirth into the world. I 
have suggested elsewhere - that this was the intention with which 
mourners in Australia wound themselves severely and allow the 
blood to drip on the corpse or on the grave.^ In some tribes of Teeth 
Central Africa, as I learn from my friend the Rev. John Roscoe, all 
the teeth which have been at any time exfiacted from a man's 
mouth are carefully preserved and buried with him at death in his 
grave, doubtless in order that he may have the use of them at his 
next resurrection. It is accordingly legitimate to conjecture that 
the teeth which the Hawaiians knocked out of their mouths at the 
death of a king or chief may have been destined for the benefit of 
the deceased, whether by recruiting his vital forces in general or 
by furnishing him with a liberal, indeed superabundant, supply of 
teeth. 

Throughout the East Indian Archipelago it is customary to file Custom of 
and blacken the teeth of both sexes at puberty as a necessary pre- 
liminary to marriage. The common way of announcing that a girl ,^3 tteth m 
has reached puberty is to say, “She has had her teeth filed.” the East 
However, the ceremony is often delayed for a year or two, when 
there is no immediate prospect of a girl's marriage. The operation peiago. 
is chiefly confined to the upper canine teeth, the edges of which are 
filed down and made quite even, while the body of the tooth is 
hollowed. However, the teeth of the lower jaw are very often filed 
also. Sometimes the teeth are filed right down to the gums : some- 
times they are filed into a pointed or triangular shape, so that 
all together they resemble the edge of a saw. The custom of thus 
pointing the teeth is found particularly in Java, some districts of 
Sumatra, the Mentawei Islands, among the Ootanatas on the south- 


^ 'fhe J'hva^c’\' cf CaptdDi James 
Cook round ike. (London, 1S091, 
vii. 146. 

- “The Origin '*f Circiimci''ion.*’ 
7 'ho Independent ICvu rt', November 
1904, pp. 20S 

2 See F. Bonney, “On some Customs 
of the Aborigines of the River Darling, 


New South Wales,” fournal of the 
Aftihr-'po’o^ioal xiii 11884) 

pp. 134 ; Spencer and (iilltn, 

Xatnc I } iko’-, of Cent} il Audraiia, 
pp. 507, 509 ; id., A •.'}■//}€ r}i 'J'rii’cs 
of Ctuiral Au't^oCia^ p]). 516 y. ; G. 
Gicy, fomna!. cf 'I\vo Iwpoditicn' of 
IhsLOTtov in A'ci t’i-lC '( and IVestern 
Auiirah.i iFunuon, 1S41). ii. 332. 
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west coast of New Guinea, some negrito and some iMalay tribes of 
the Philippines, and very commonly among the Dyaks of Sarawak 
in Borneo.^ In the island of Bali the four upper front teeth are 
filed down to the gums and the two eye-teeth are pointed. For 
three days after the operation the patient is secluded in a dark 
room ; above all he is strictly enjoined not to enter the kitchen. 
Even when he has been released from the dark chamber he must 
for eight days thereafter take the greatest care not to cross a river 
or even a brook, and not to enter a house in which there is a dead 
body.- In some parts of the East Indian Archipelago, for example, 
in Minahassa, a district of northern Celebes, the teeth may only be 
filed after the death of the nearest blood-relations, which seems to 
shew that in these places, as in Hawaii, the custom is associated 
with mourning.^ Contrary to the practice of the Australian 
aborigines, with whom tooth-extraction al^d circumcision are alterna- 
tive rites of initiatioiT; some tribes observing the one and some the 
other, all the peoples of the East Indian Archipelago circumcise 
both sexes, so that among them the nearly universal custom of 
filing the teeth is practised in addition to, not as a substitute for, 
circumcision.'^ But while almost all the Indonesian peoples file their 
teeth, very few of them knock out their teeth, like the aborigines of 


^ Juhn Crawforil, Ent<?rj’ of the 
Indian Archipelago (Edinbiugh, 1820), 
i. 215 G. A. Wilken, Handleiding 
voor de ver-^clijkende / 'olkenkiinde van 
Xede.rlanduh- Indie (Leyden, 1S93), 
pp. 234 i>qq. id. “Over de nmtilutie 
der tanden bij de volken \an den 
Indischen Archipel,’' Br/dragen tot de 
7 \ial' land- en I 'oEenkunde van Neder- 
landiCii-Indie, .xxwii. (1S8S) pp. 472- 
504. Compare W. Mar-^den, Histoiy 
of Sumatra (London, iSir), pp. 52 
s<]., 4/0 ; T. .S. Raffles, I'he History of 
ydr'tz (London, 1S17), i. 95, 351 ; T. 
1 . Xewbold, Political and Statistical 
Account of the British Settlements in 
the Strait-; of Malaua (London, 1839), 
i. 253 ; .S. Muller, Keizen tn Onder- 
zoekingen in den Indischen An/iifel 
(Amsterdam, 1857}. li. 279? B. b. 
Matthes, Btjdragen tot de Ethnologie 
van Zuid-Celehes (The Hague, 1875), 
pp. qo sq. ; A. L. \an Hasselt, loll’s- 
be:chrijving van Midden - Sumatra 
(Leyden, 1SS2), pp. 6-8; J. B. 
Neumann, “ Het Pane en Bila- 
•itroomgeijied op het eiland Sumatra,’* 
Tijdsi. hrift van het Xedcrlandsch 
Aardnikskundig Genootsthap, Tweede 
Serie, IVel lii. Afdeeling. Mehr uitge- 


breide Artikelen, No. 3 (Ain.'^terdam, 
1886), pp. 460-464 ; J. G. F. Riedel, 
“ De landschappen Holontalo, Limoeto. 
Bone, Boalemo en Kattingola, of 
Andagile,*' Tijdschnft voor Induehe 
Taaf Land- en I’olhenhunde, xi.x. (1S69) 
p. 133 ; zd. “ Die Landschaft Da\van 
Oder West • I'imor,” Deutsche geo- 
gyaphische Blatter^ x. 284 Desluik- 
en kroeskaiige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua (The Hague, 1S86), pp. 75, 
i 37 > i 77 » 251, 418 : id.. The Island 
of Flores or Ptilau Bunga, p. 8 (re- 
printed from the Kevue coloniale inter- 
nationale). As to the different mode^ 
of mutilating the teeth and their 
geographical distribution in the Indian 
Archipelago, see H. von Ihering, 
“ Die kiinstliche Deformirung der 
Zahne, ’ Zeitsthrift fur Ethnolo'^ie, xiv. 
(1S82I pp. 240-253. 

- K. van Eck, “Schetsen van het 
eiland Bali,*’ Tijdsi hrift voor Xeder- 
landsih- Indie, N.S. ix. (1880) pp. 
423-429. 

^ G. A. \\ ilken, Handleiding voor 
de vtrgel/fiende Volkenkunde (Leyden, 
1893); P- 236. 

^ G. A. Wilken, op. cit. pp. 225, 

234. 
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Australia. Indeed the latter custom appears to be leported only of 
some tribes of Central Celebes and of the natives of Cngaiio.* 

Thus it is said that among the Tonapos, Tobadas, and Tokulabis 
of Central Celebes women have two front upper teeth knocked 
out at puberty and the lower teeth filed away to the gums. The 
reason alleged for the practice is that a woman once bit her 
husband so severely that he died.- The wide prevalence of the 
custom of filing the teeth and the comparative absence of the 
custom of breaking them out in the Indian Archipelago favour the 
view that the former is a mitigation of the latter, the barbarous old 
practice of removing certain teeth altogether having been softened 
into one of removing only a portion of each.-' 

The practice of filing the teeth is found also in some tribes of i.'ui.tom ot 
Indo-China. Thus among the Phnongs, on the left bank of the 
Mekong River in Cambodia, when children are thirteen years of 
age, the teeth of the upper jaw are cut dowfi almost to the gums t;hma 
and! they are kept short by filing or rubbing them from time . 
to time. No reasonable explanation of the custom is given by the 
people.* Similarly among the Khveks of French Cochin-China men 
and women file their upper incisor teeth down to a level with the 
gums and the men of Drai, a village of the Alois, also have their 
teeth filed, which according to the Annamites is a sign of 
cannibalism.® In China we hear of the Ta-ya Kih-lau, or “ the 
Kih-lau which beat out their teeth." “ These are found in Kien-si, 
Tsing-ping, and Ping-yueh. Before the daughters are given in 
marriage, two of their front teeth must be beaten out to prevent 
damage to the husband's family. This practice has secured to this 
tribe its designation, as given above. This tribe is divided into 
five clans, which do not intermarry.” ' Among the aborigines of 
northern Formosa “one of the most singular customs is that of 
knocking out the eye tooth of all the children when they reach the 


' G. A. Wilken. “ 0\er <le nnili- 
latie cler tanden.” Bi/dra^tui tot dc 
Taal- Land- en VolLen.'nifi ie ran 
N€derlandi,ch - Jndu\ wwii. (iSSS) 
PP- 4^3 \ id. IIarid/t'id7?7_:^ voor de 

ver'.^elykende I'olkenkitnde van Xeder- 
.'andsi'h - /ndic' (Leyden, 1893 ), \\ 

236. 

“ J. (i. F. Riedel, “Le Topantunuasu 
of oorspronkelijke Volksstammcn \an 
CentraalSelebe‘i,’W//^f;'*z,,'<r/; Mdr Taal- 
I.and- c)t I'olkcnkunde ran Neder- 
landich ‘ Indie, x\xv. (1S86) pp. 92 
V- 

^ Thin is the opinion of Dr. Uhle, 
fjuoted liy G. A. Wilken. “ Over <le 
mutilatie der tanden.” Bijdrai^efi tot 
de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 


Kedeylandsi.h - Indie, xxwii. (1SS8) 
p. 4S4. 

* [. Moura, I.e Toyanine dit 
Caml-od.^t' (Paris, 1883), i. 416. 

^ F, Aynionier, Xo/tj sin U Lao> 
(Saigon, 1S85), p. 57. 

Huniann. “ KxciirnP'n choz les 
Mois/’ Cothin./iine franeane, e.x- 
(iirsions et reconnan anLt\', No. 19 
(Saigon, 1884), p. 30. 

' “Sketches of the Miau-t'^ze," 
translated by the Rev. K. C. Bridgman, 
Journal of the Xerth ifhina Branih of 
the Royal Asiatic Society^ vol. 1. No. 3 
(December 1S59), p. 2S3. The-'C 
“Sketches’’ were written by a China- 
man who travelled in the province of 
Kwei-chou. 
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age of six or eight years, in the belief that it strengthens their speed 
and wind in hunting."’ ' 

In Africa the custom of knocking out, chipping, or filing the 
teeth is very common.- Thus among the Herero or Damaras both 
boys and girls about the age of puberty have the four lower incisor 
teeth knocked out and a wedge-shaped or triangular opening (like 
an inverted V) made in the upper row by chipping pieces off the 
two middle incisor teeth with a rough stone The people regard 
this artificial deformity as a beauty; no girl will attract a lover if she 
has not undergone this painful mutilation. As to the meaning of 
the custom the Herero themselves are uncertain.® According to 
one account the name for the operation (onivara ruomusisi) means 
“ fashioned after tlie likeness of the holy ancestral bull.”^ It is to 
be observed that among the Herero all the males are also circum- 
cised, the operation being performed on them between the ages of 
si.x and ten, some ye^rs before their teeth are knocked out and 
chipped.' All the Batoka tribes in the valley of the Zambesi 
“follow the curious custom of knocking out the upper front teeth 
at the age of puberty. This is done by both sexes, and though the 
under teeth, being relieved from the attrition of the upper, grow 
long and somewhat bent out, and thereby cause the under lip to 
protrude in a most unsightly way, no young woman thinks herself 
accomplished until she has got rid of the upper incisors. . . . 
When questioned respecting the origin of this practice, the Batoka 
reply that their object is to be like oxen, and those who retain their 
teeth they consider to resemble zebras. Whether this is the true 
reason or not, it is difficult to say ; but it is noticeable that the 
veneration for oxen which prevails in many tribes should here 
be associated with hatred to the zebra, as among the Bakwains ; 
that this operation is performed at the same age that circumcision is 
in other tribes ; and that here that ceremony is unknown. The 
custom is so universal that a person who has his teeth is considered 
ugly. . . . Some of the Makololo give a more facetious explanation 


■ E. C. Taintor, “The Aborigines of 
Northern Formosa,'’ Journal of the 
North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Xevv Series, No 9, 
p. 65. 

- As to the different forms of the 
mutilation and their geographical dis- 
trihution in Africa, see fl. von Ihering, 
“ Die kunstliche Deformirung der 
Zahnc, " ZeitiJirift fur Ethnologie, 

XIV. (1S82) pp. 220'240. 

^ H. Schinz, Deutfch - Sndwest 
Afn'ka, jip. 169-171 ; J. Irle, Die 
Herero {(iulersinh, 1906), pp. 104 sq. 
Compare Sir James Ivh^ard Alexander, 
Expedition of Discovery into the In- 


teiior of Africa (London, 1838), ii. 163 ; 
C. J. Andersson, Lake Apami, Second 
Edition (London, 1856), p. 226 ; 
James Chapman, I’raT’e/s in the Interior 
of South Aftica (London. 1868), ii. 
215; J. Hahn, “Die Ovaherero/' 
Zeitsihrift der Gesellschaft fur Erd- 
kunde zu Berlin, \\. {1869) p. 501 ; G. 
Fritsche, Die Eingeborenen S ud-Afrikas 
(HresJau, 1872), p. 235. 

^ Zeichen oder gebildet nach dein 
heiligen Ahnenstier" (J. Irle. Die 
Herero, p. 105). 

I. Ilahn. Lc, ; H. .Schinz, Deiitsch- 
Siuhred - Afriha, pp. 168 r</, ; J. 

Irle, Die Ilertro, pp. 102-104, 
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of the custom : they say that the wife of a chief having in a quarrel 
bitten her husband’s hand, he, in revenge, ordered her front teeth 
to be knocked out, and all the men in the tribe followed his example : 
but this does not explain why' they afterwards knocked out their 
own.” ^ The Babimpes, another tribe of South Africa, knock out 
both upper and lower front teeth ; - the Mathlekas file their teeth 
to stumps ; ^ and the Bashinje file them to points.* The Banabya 
or Banyai file their middle front teeth “in order to be like their 
cattle.” “ “The Makalakas or Bashapatani file the upper front 
teeth, like the Damaras, with a stone ; the Batoiigo knock out the 
two upper front teeth with an axe. . . . This rite is practised as 
a sort of circumcision.” '■ The Mashona file a wedge-shaped or 
triangular opening (like an inverted V) between two front teeth.” 
The ilaio, Baluba (or Bashilanga), and Kizuata-shito file their teeth ; 
the Bakuba break out the two upper front teeth.* 

Similar mutilations are practised widely i* West Africa. Thus 
“ the iMussurongo and Ambriz blacks knock out the two middle 
front teeth in the upper jaw on arriving at the age of puberty. The 
Alushicongos are distinguished from them by having all their front 
teeth, top and bottom, chipped into points.’"-' Among the Otando 
people (a branch of the Ashira nation) the fashion of mutilating the 
teeth varies. “ Many file the two upper incisors in the shape of a 
sharp cone, and the four lower ones are also filed to a sharp point. 
Others file the four upper incisors to a point. A few among them 
have the two upper incisors pulled out.’’ .\niong the .\p()nos both 
men and women extract the two middle upper incisors and file the 
rest, as well as the four lower, to points.” The Ishogos and 
Ashangos “ adopt the custom of taking out their two middle upper 
incisors, and of filing the other incisors to a point ; but the Ashangos 
do not adopt the custom of filing also the upper incisors. Some of the 
women have the four upper incisors taken out.” .\mong the .\pingi 
both men and women file their teeth.'* Among the Songo negroes of 


^ David Livingstone, Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South 
Africa {London, 1S57). pp. 53 ^ 
With the latter explanation of the 
custtfin compare the explanation of it 
given by Mime tribes of Celebes (above, 
p. 187). 

- D. Livingstone, op. cit. j). 263. 

^ Arbousset et Daumas, Relation 
d' un voyac^e d\.\plo} alien (Paris, 
1S42), p. _357- 

^ D. Livingstone, op, cit. p. 442. 

•* J. Chapman, Travels in the In- 
Itrior of South Africa^ ii. 160 sq. 

'* J. Chapman, op. cit. li. 215. 

' W. M. Kerr, “ Journey from Cajie 
Town inland to Lake X}asMi,” Rro- 


ceedinyi of the Royal Ueoi-raphiial 
SoLicty^ Xew Series, vni. (1SS6) p. 6 q. 

® "■ Siha I'orto's {ourney fomi Hihe 
(Pie) to the Ikikuba (.'ountry,“ Tio-ted- 
inys the Royal {ie.\> ap'i u al S\>< lety, 
New ‘'Series, ix. ( 1S87 j pji. 755. 756. 

^ f. F. ^F<>^teiro, An.^'o.'a and the 
Rirrr Conyoile.mlort, 1875). i. 262 

P. H. Du Chaiilu, A jeumey to 
(London. 1S071, p. 210. 
P. Ik Du Chviilla, op. lit. p. 255. 
P. Ik Du Chaillu, r/ lit. p. 331- 
Compaie dad pp. 2S5 v. 

P. P.. Du Chaillu, Eaploraticn 
and Adrrulures in lijuato’ial Afina 
(Lomlon, 1S61). p. 442. 
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Loanda it is a common custom to file the upper incisor teeth to a 
point.i Kalunda women often file the upper incisor teeth so as to 
round, not point, them ; and they break the two opposite teeth 
quite out.' The Musulungus, who occupy the islands of the 
Congo and a part of the north bank, “ have no tattoo, but they 
pierce the nose septum and e.xtract the two central and upper 
incisors ; the Mu.xi-Congoes or Lower Congoese chip or file out a 
chevron in the near sides of the same teeth.” '* Amongst the Bayaka 
of Loango it is the universal custom to point the upper front teeth. ^ 
However, in Loango the fashion of mutilating the teeth varies. 
Some people knock them out, others file them either horizontally 
or so as to leave a triangular gap ; others again point them.® 

Further, the custom of filing the teeth to a point is said to prevail 

among all the negro tribes of the west coast of Africa from the 
Casamance River in Senegambia to the Gaboon.® Among the 
Krumen and Grebus the two middle incisors of the upper jaw are 
filed away, leaving an angular space."' 

Mutilations Similar deformations of the teeth are practised by many tribes 
of the teeth Qf Central and Eastern Africa. Thus among the Bakuba, in the 

ami Easwrii '‘alley of the Ka.sai River, a southern tributary of the Congo, the 

Africa. two upper front teeth are always knocked out at puberty.® Again, 
with regard to the tribes about the southern half of Lake Tangan- 
yika we are told that they chip the two upper front incisons, or all 
of them, and e.xtract the two centre front teeth in the lower jaw.® 
.\gain, some of the Wakhutu “have a practice — exceptional in 
these latitudes — of chipping their incisors to sharp points, which 
imitate well enough the armature of the reptilia.” The Wadoe 
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“ frequently chip away the two inner sides of the upper ventral 
incisor.s, leaving a small chevron-shaped hole. This mutilation 
however is practised almost throughout Intertropical Africa." * The 
Whasagara “chip the teeth to points like shark’s."- 'I'he Wahehe 
chip the two upper incisors, and some men extract three or four of 
the lower front teeth.-* Among the Wapare men and women have 
the four upper incisors pointed “like sharks,’’ and often the two 
lower teeth are knocked out at puberty.' The Makua of East 
Africa have as a rule their front teeth filed to a point.-* Of the 
tribes visited by Captains Speke and Orant on their famous journey, 
it is said that “ they generally wear down, with a bit of iron, the 
centre of their incisor teeth; others, the X'geendo, for example, 
convert all the incisors into eye-teeth shape, making them to 
resemble the teeth of the crocodile.”'’ Among the Wanyamwezi a 
triangular opening is made in the upper front teeth by chip[iing 
away the edges of the two middle incisors ; tlin women extract two 
of the lower front teeth. The former custom — that of making a 
triangular opening in the middle of the upper front teeth — is shared 
by many African peoples." The A-Kamba sharpen to a point the 
incisor teeth in the upper jaw and knock out the two middle 
incisors from the lower jaw. The teeth are sharpened at the first 
circumcision ceremony, and by the man who operates on that 
occasion. If a child dies who has not had the middle incisor tooth 
of the lower jaw knocked out, this tooth is removed after death, 
else it is believed that some one will soon die in the village.’’ The 
Nandi pull out the two middle inci.sor teeth in the lower jaw, and a 
chief or medicine-man has in addition one of the upper incisors 
removed. Besides the extraction of teeth the Nandi practise 
circumcision both on men and women.® Almost all Masai men 
and most Masai tvomen knock out the two middle incisor teeth of 
the lower jaw, a custom which is also very common among the 
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Nilotic tribes. The Ma'.ai also circumcise both men and women 
-Mutilations about puberty.^ In British East Africa the AwaAVanga draw the 
of the teeth fQQr middle teeth of the lower jaw; the Keto.sh e.xtract two or 
andCeirtral three, the Ithako and Isukha only one. Were a man's teeth not 
-Africa. drawn, it is believed that he would certainly be killed in war ; and 
if his wife’s teeth were not drawn, he would also be slain in battle. 
People laugh at a man who keeps all his teeth ; they say he is like 
a donkey.- The Ja-luo, a Nilotic people of Kavirondo, who do not 
practise circumcision, draw the si.x middle teeth of the lower jaw. 
If a man has not these teeth drawn, it is said that his wife will die 
soon after marriage,^ Similarly the Bantu Kavirondo, who also do 
not practise circumcision, “ usually pull out the two middle incisor 
teeth in the lower jaw. Both the men and women do this. It is 
thought that if a man retains all his lower incisor teeth he will be 
killed in warfare, and that if his wife has failed to pull out her teeth 
it might cause her hwsband to perish.” * The Basoga also extract 
two of the lower front teeth.^ The Banyoro pull out the four lower 
incisors ; •“ this is a practice learnt, no doubt, from the neighbouring 
Nilotic tribes. As individuals of both sexes grow old, their upper 
incisor teeth, having no opposition, grow long and project from the 
gum in a slanting manner, which gives the mouth an ugly hippo- 
potamine appearance. The Banyoro do not circumcise.” “ The 
males of all the Congo pygmies seen by Sir Harry Johnston were 
circumcised, ‘'and all in both sexes had their upper incisor teeth 
and canines sharpened to a point, after the fashion of the Babira 
and Upper Congo tribes.”' Among the Lur, to the west of the 
Albert Nyanza Lake, the four lower incisors are extracted, or rather 
pushed out, at the age of puberty.^ The Latuka also remove the four 
lower incisors. The Monbutto, in the upper valley of the Congo, file 
the upper middle incisors so as to pre.sent a vacant triangular space 
in the row of teeth ; but “ they neither break out their lower 
incisor teeth, like the black nations on the northern river plains, nor 
do they file them to points, like the Niam-niam.” They practise 
circumcision.il Among the tribal marks of the Agar and Atwot is 
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the removal of the lour lower iiicNor teeth and the two canine.s.' 

The Niam-niam '■ fall in with the custom, common to the whole of 
Central Africa, of filing the incisor teeth to a [x^int, for the purpose 
of effectually gripping the arm of an adversary either in wrestling or 
in single combat.'’ - Among the Upotos of the middle Congo 
the practice of filing the teeth is general. Men as a rule file 
only the teeth of the upper jaw, but women file the teeth of the 
lower jaw as well.® Among the Dinkas of the Upper Nile “ both 
sexes break oft' the lower incisor teeth, a custom which they 
practise in common with the majority of the natives of the district 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The object of this hideous mutilation is 
hard to determine : its effect appears in their inarticulate language.” ^ 

The Nuehr, a tribe of the same region, akin to the Dinkas, similarly 
knock out the two front teeth of the lower jaw as soon as they 
appear in both se.xes. The mutilation affects many sounds in the 
language, giving them a peculiar intonation *tvhich it is hard to 
imitate.”' In the Madi or Moru tribe the upper and lower incisor 
teeth are extracted from both sexes at puberty.'* The Bendeh, a 
pagan tribe of the Soudan, file all their teeth, except the molars, 
into a round shape.' The Somrai and Gaberi, of the eastern 
French Soudan, remove an upper and a lower incisor tooth ; the 
Sara, of the same region, remove two of each. ® 

In contrast to the natives of Africa, among whom the custom Custom of 
of removing or mutilating the teeth is widely spread, almost all the 
Indian tribes of America appear to have wisely refrained from America 
maiming and mutilating themselves in this absurd fashion. How- 
ever, the natives of the province of Huancavelica in Peru pulled 
out two or three teeth both in the upper and in the lower jaw of 
all their children, as soon as the second set of teeth had made its 
appearance. According to tradition the custom was instituted by 
an Inca as a punishment for the treason of a Huancavelica chief,'-’ 
but the story was probably invented to explain the origin of a 
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The 
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removinf^ 
teeth 1-^ not 
an imita- 
tion of the 
totem : 
probably 
it IS based 
on some 
savage 
superstition 
as to 
puberty 
which we 
do not 
understand. 


practice of which the real meaning had been forgotten. Some 
Indians of Centra! America used to knock out a front tooth of 
every captive whom they took in war.i This they may have done 
either to mark him or perhaps to have in their possession a piece 
of his person, by means of which they imagined they could control 
him on the principle of sympathetic magic. 

From the foregoing survey we may gather that, though some 
tribes of South Africa are said to draw their teeth in order to 
resemble the cattle which they revere,-’ yet there is no sufficient 
ground for holding that the custom of extracting or mutilating the 
teeth is an attempt to imitate the totemic animal, or indeed that it 
has any direct connection with totemism. If we ask what is the 
real origin of a practice, which can hardly have helped and must 
often have hindered its practitioners in their hard struggle for 
existence, we may safely dismiss as insufficient the answer that 
it was simply designed to adorn and beautify the face.''* That it is 
now regarded as an ornament by the people who disfigure themselves 
in this way is certain, but this is only an instance of a taste which 
has been perverted by long habit. With far greater probability we 
may suppose that this curious form of .self-mutilation, whether it is 
practised as a rite of initiation at puberty or as a rite of mourning 
after a death, is based on some deep-seated superstition, but what 
the exact nature of the superstition may be remains obscure. The 
late eminent Dutch ethnologist G. A. Wilken suggested somewhat 
vaguely that the extraction of teeth at puberty is a sacrifice ; ■* but 
why or to whom the sacrifice was offered he did not attempt to 
determine. I have conjectured that the practice may perhaps have 
been intended to facilitate the reincarnation either of the patient 
himself or of some one else at a future time ; but I admit that the 
conjecture seems far-fetched and improbable. We might be able 
to understand the custom, as well as the kindred custom of cir- 
cumcision and other mutilations of the genital organs, if only we 
knew how primitive man explained to himself the mysterious 
phenomena of puberty ; but that is one of the many unsolved 
problems of anthropology. 

In connection with the practice of extracting or mutilating the 
teeth at puberty may be mentioned the widespread African custom 
of putting all children to death who cut their upper teeth before the 
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lower, because it is believed that such ( luhlieii uill be wk ked andAtntiM 

will brinL: misfortune on all about them, d'he custom is narticulariv 

^ t 1 ’ » r • 1 puilin-; to 

common among the tribes o{ iLastern Africa, riir exaniiJte, we are dt^aiu' 

told that “the or child who cuts the two u[)i>er incisors tfnUIrui 

before the lower, is either }>ut to death or he is given away or sold 
to the slave-merchant, under the impression that he will bring 
disease, calamity, and death into the household. The Wasawahili the lower, 
and the Zanzibar Arabs have the same .superstition : the former 
kill the ehild ; the latter, after a khitmah^ or prelection of the Koran, 
make it swear, by nodding its head, unable to articulate, that it 
will not injure those about him.”^ Among the Banyuro “the 
cutting of children’s upper incisors before the lower appears to be 
feared as bringing misfortune, and when it occurs, the jubandua 
(magician) is at once summoned to perform certain dances for the 
protection of the child, and is rewarded by a goat.”- But in most 
tribes the unlucky children were put to death. Among the 
Wajagga of Mount Kilimandjaro, in East Africa, a child who cuts 
his upper teeth first is generally put to death. If it is exception- 
ally allowed to live, the parents take great care to conceal the 
misfortune, for the popular belief is that such a child will after- 
wards murder his or her spouse, or that the spouse will die soon 
after marriage. It is a lifelong disgrace to any man or woman to 
have cut the upper teeth before the lower. If he is a man, he 
will get no girl to marry him except such a one as is despised and 
rejected by everybody else ; if she is a woman, nobody but an ugly 
old man wall take her to wife.^ 

P. 27. The bone . . . which some Australian tribes thrust 
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Thecustom througli their nose, etc. — There is nothing to shew that this 
of wearing cugfom is connected with toteraism, in particular that it is an 
stick imitation of the totemic animal. Like the custom ot knocking out 
through the teeth, the practice of wearing a bone or stick thrust through the 
nomo'be'^ nose probably originated in superstition and not in a mere desire 
totemic. fo beautify the person. In the Arunta and Ilpirra tribes of Central 
Australia, when a boy's nose has been bored, he strips a piece of 
bark from a gum tree and throws it as far as he can in the direction 
where his mother, or rather the spirit of which his mother is a 
reincarnation, used to encamp in the far-off dream times {akheringd)} 
Similarly, as we saw,'- he throws his extracted tooth in the same 
direction, which seems to shew that to the minds of the natives 
there is some similarity or connecting link between the customs of 
tooth-extraction and nose-boring. In the same tribes, when a girl's 
nose has been bored, which is commonly done by her husband 
soon after she comes" into his possession, she fills a small wooden 
vessel full of sand and facing towards the quarter where her mother’s 
spirit camped in the alcheringa days, she executes a series of short 
jumps, keeping her feet close together and her legs stiff, while she 
moves the sand in the vessel about as if she were winnowing seed. 
Neglect to perform this curious ceremony would, it is said, be 
regarded as a grave offence against her mother.® In the Warra- 
munga tribe every medicine-man wears a structure called kupitja 
thrust through his nose ; it is not only an emblem of his profession 
but is associated in some mysterious way with his magical powers."* 
In the Pacific island of 'i’ap, one of the Caroline group, all who 
die before their noses are pierced have the operation performed on 
their dead bodies in order, as the natives say, that they may be 
able to find the right house in heaven.’’ This shews that the 
custom is supposed in some way to have a direct bearing on the 
life after death, though perhaps only in so far as a person not so 
marked might be regarded as imperfect and therefore as not 
entitled to a good place in the other world. It deserves to be 
observed that most of the bodily mutilations which savages volun- 
tarily inflict on themselves, such as piercing the nose, the lips, and 
the ears, the practice of circumcision, subincision, and so forth, are 
concerned with the natural openings of the body, and may therefore 
perhaps have been designed to guard against the intrusion of 
dangerous objects, whether material or spiritual, which might 
insinuate themselves through these passages into the person. One 


' .Spencer ami Gillen, Xath-e Tribes 
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(if tlie^e naturjl ( tlio navel, and tlmugli mutilations of Mutit.unn 
that [lart of the hody soliii to he rare, they are not unknown. Thus "f 
the Rendilis, a nomadic trihe of Samburudand in^Ifastern Etjuatoiial 
Africa, "are circumcised in the Mohammedan manner, and, in 
addition, they are mutilated in a mo.st extraordinary fashion by- 
having their navels cut out, leaving a deep hole. They are the 
only tribe mutilated in this manner with the exception of the Marie, 
who inhabit the district north of ‘Basso Ebor’ (Lake Stephanie), 
and who are probably an ofifshoot of the Rendili.” * 


r. 2S. Tribes . . . distinguished by their tattoo marks. — The imtoding 

practice of having tribal marks tattooed or incised on the body is 
very common, especially in Africa, but there is usually no reason 
to regard such marks as imitations of totems ; for the mark is the 
same for all members of a tribe, whereas the totemic clans are 
always subdivisions of a tribe, so that marks borne by all the tribes- 
people indiscriminately cannot be totemic. In Africa the tribal 
mark usually consists of a number of cuts arranged in a particular 
pattern most commonly on the face, but also on other parts of the 
body. For example, the Dahomans mark themselves with a 
perpendicular cut between the eyebrows ; the Whydahs cut both 
cheeks so as to give them the appearance of being pitted with the 
small-pox ; and " the inhabitants of the neighbouring states are 
likewise known by the scarifications on their bodies, every country 
making use of this custom in their own manner. The Ardrahs 
make an incision in each cheek, turning up a part of the flesh 
towards the ears, and healing it in that position. The Mabees are 
distinguished by three long oblique cuts on one cheek and a cross 
on the other.” - “ The scarin, or tattoos, which are common to all 

Negro nations in these latitudes, and by which their country is 
instantly known, are, in Bornou, particularly unbecoming. The 
Bornouese have twenty cuts or lines on each side of the face, which 
are drawn from the corners of the mouth towards the angles of the 
lower jaw and the cheek-bone ; and it is quite distressing to witness 
the torture the poor little children undergo who are thus marked, 
enduring not only the heat, but the attacks of millions of flies. 

They have also one cut on the forehead in the centre, six on each 
arm, six on each leg and thigh, four on each breast, and nine on 
each side, just above the hips.”® 


^ A. Arkell-IIardwick, xln hcry 
Trader in Xortk Kenia (Lomlon, 
1903), p. 228. 

- Archibald Dalzel, History of 
Dah->my (London, 1793), p. xviii. 

" Denham and Clapperton, Travels 
and Diiccverifs in Northtni and Cen- 
tral Afrua (London, 1S31), iii. 175. 
For more examples of such tribal marks 


in Africa, sec ‘‘Dr. Livingstone’s Ex- 
petlition to Lake Join-nal of 

the Royal GtostraphiLal SoeieiVt xxxiii. 
(1S63) p. 256; \". L. Cameron, 
“ Examination of tliC Southern Half of 
Lake Tanganyika,” I'-ad. xlv. {1S75) 
p. 215; Keith John=«ton, “Notes of 
a Trip* from Zanzibar to I’sambara,’*' 
Piceeedin^' of the K. Geo'rathi^a! 
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P. 29. These Australian tribal badges are sometimes represen- 
tations of the totem. — This is inexact. What is affirmed by the 


SocMr, 'Sew Seiies, i. (1S791 p. 556 : 
Jo-eph Thorn";, ,Ti, “ Xotes on the Basin 
of the River Rottim.a, Kast Africa," 
I'dnl A’.S. iv. (1SS2) pp. 74, 79; 
H. E. O'Xeill, ‘‘Journey m the 
Makiia and Lomwe Countries," re/if. 
p. 196; AV . yi. Kerr, ‘‘ Journey fiom 
Cape Townoterland to Lake Xiassa," 

ih, /. X..S. via. (1.SS61 p. 72 ; C. T. 
iKon anti R. \\ . Felkin, C'^a/uia 

and the Eej'ptuin Soudan^ ii. 122 ; f. 
Becker, La I'te en (I’aris and 

Bru.ssels, 1SS7), ii. 1S7, 305 ; A. 
Bastian, Die deuische Eaj'editiofi an 
der Lcan^^o-A'iiste, i. 313 317, 31S, 

319, 323 ; T. J. Hutchinson, Imprc:- 
sjons cj ITeiUrn A/rit'a (London, 
•^ 5 ^)' p. ^§7 ; J. Adams, .VfeA/n’f 
faken dnr/n^ Ten I'ova^es m Africa, 
pp. 6 , 9, t6, 24, 33, 42 : \V. .Allen and 
T. R. II. Thomson, Xarrattve of the 
E xpedition to the J-Gver Kiger in /S^r 
(London, 1848), i. 124 j^., 242, 345: 
J. .A. Grant, .1 Walk across Africa 
(Edinburgh and London, 1S64), p. 
174: Xachtigal, Sahara and Sudan, 

ii. jBerlin, 1S79) pp. 142, 17S, 622, 
6S3 ; H. H. Johnston, “On the Races 
of the Conacf’ Jen rna! 0/ the Anlhro- 
pAopcal InsUtuf!, .\iii. (1SS4) p. 474 ; 
Herbert Waid, Five Years -aith the 
Concto Cannihals (London, 1S90), p. 

1 36 ; Ch. Delhaise, Xetes Ethno- 
graphtqttes st/r quelques Penplades dii 
Tanganika (Brussels, 1005), p. 27; 
E. Deltnar Morgan, Journal oj the 
Anthropological Institute, xvii. (1S8S) 
P. ^ 35 ’ speaking of tlie Congo tribes 
says, “ The tattoo marks of the Bab- 
wendes form a lozenge shape on the 
forehead, those of the Batekes are 
arranged in lines on both cheeks anti 
on the breast. It has lieen remarked 
by a recent writer (b^r. Chavanne) 
that tattooin::^ is ret.jarcled by the natives 
as a protection against their fetish or 
evil spirit " ; R, Clarke, “ The Inhabit- 
ants of Sierra Leone,” '/'raJisacfiofis 
oj tht Fjhnohjiral Scfiety of London, 
Xew Series, ii. (1S63) p. 355 ; T. V. 
Robins, -‘Xotes and Sketches on the 
Niger,’’ ihd. V. (1867) p. 86: Emin 
Padia in Central Afrioa, bein^ a 
Ct’’. of his I,etters and Journals, 


pp. 60 237, 33S, 342, 346; A. 

Ik Kills, Tht' Tshi-f taking Teoflts of 
the Gold Coast, pp. 2S9 sc/. ; G. A. 
Lethbridge Lanliury, Sierra Leone 
(London, iSSS). p. 199 ; E. Reclus, 
AouT'ei/e Clographie C'niz'erselle, xi. 
S13 ^v., xii. 3S0, 3S4, 396, 721 ; T. 
Winterbottom, Jn Aaonnt of the 
Aative Africans tn the Neighbourhood 
oJ Sierra Leone (London, 1S03), pp. 
105-107: J. Matthews, A Voyage to 
Sierra Leone (London, 1791), pp. iio 
sa. : K. R, Tiirton, I'u'o Trips to 
Gorilla Land (London, 1876). ii. 234 ; 
G. Schweinfurth, L'he Heart of Atrna 
(Edinburgh, 187S), i. 50. 276: Sir 
H- H. Johnston, British Central 
Afriea, p, 423. Similar evidence 
might easily be multiplied. The fullest 
description of tribal tattoo marks m 
Africa which I have met with is given 
by II. Hale from his observation? of 
negro slaves in Brazil. See Ch. Wilkes, 
Nanative of the United States Ex- 
plening Expedition, New Edition (New 
^ ork, 1851), i. 54-64. Among 
the Maoris, according to one account, 
each tiibe was distinguished by its 
tattoo marks. See \V. Ellis, Toly- 
nestan Reocarihes, Second Edition, 
354 -W* • Ih’own, Ktiv Zealand 
and its Ahoriynes (London, 1845). p. 
31. However, othei good authorities 
deny that the Maoii tattoo marks 
denote the tribe to which the person 
belongs. See E. Dieffenbach, Travels 
in Keio Zealand (London, 1843), ii- 
43 ; E. Shorthand, The Southern Dis- 
tricts of N'ew Zealand (London, 1S51), 
pp. 16 “The Caroline Lslanders 
tattoo themselves not out of motives 
of decency, nor altogether for 01 na- 
ment, but as a means of distinguishing 
their families and clans, and of retain- 
ing the memory of persons, objects, 
and events” [United States Exploring 
Expedition^ Ethnology and IViilology, 
by Horatio Hale f Philadelphia, 1S46}, 
p- 76)- The Shans and Karons of 
Burma have their distinctise tribal 
marks produced by tattooing. See 
Capt. C. J. I. s'. Forbes, Biitish 
Burma (Londun, 187S), p, 23S. 
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authoril) (Mr. Chdirn.ld) i-^ only that “ tlic lai.-'Lcl lu atiiLci mi the 1 1..- im.lv 
bodies of the natives are the lila/.on of their lespei !i\e classes ^ as oi the 
totems." Jtut the bla/on of a totem (hy which tlie writer prohahly 
means a totemie clan) need not bo a rejircsenfatiun of the totem, n. s.i,a by 
Moreover, Mr. Chatfield's stsitement has not been confirmed by 
tru.stworthy authorities and its accuracy is doubted.' The Central 
and North Central tribes investigated by Messrs. Spencer and but this o 
Gillen are m the habit of making many scars on their bodies by 'jy 
cutting the skin with flint or glass and then rubbing ashes or the ' 
down of an eagle-hawk into the wounds. Sometimes the scars 
stretch right across the chest or abdomen. As a rule they are 
longer and more numerous on men than on women. But at the 
present day their form and arrangement have no special meaning ; 
they indicate neither the tribe nor tiie cla.ss nor the totem. The 
natives regard them as purely decorative, and Messrs. Spencer and 
(jillen could find no evidence in the customs- and traditions of the 
tribes that these cicatrices ever had a deeper meaning. Indeed the 
enquirers confess that they are very sceptical as to the supposed 
symbolism of these marks in any part of Australia.- In the tribes 
of North-West Central Queensland the bodies of both men and 
women are scarred with transverse cuts across the trunk from the 
level of the nipples to the navel, and with a few on the shoulders.; 
some tribes add scars on the back. These marks are optional, not 
compulsory, and the custom of making them is dying out in this 
part of Australia. Like Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, Mr. Roth 
could discover no pictorial or hidden signification attached to 
the marks." However, the explorer E. J. Eyre affirmed that 
“ there are many varieties in the form, number, or arrangement of 
the .scars, distinguishing the different tribes, so that one stranger 
meeting with another anywhere in the woods, can at once tell, from 
the manner in which he is tattooed, the country and tribe to which 
he belongs, if not very remote.’’ Again, he ob'-erves that “ each 
tribe has a distinctive mode of making their incisions. Some have 
scars running completely across the chest, from one axillar to the 
other, whilst others have merely dotted lines , some have circles 
and semicircles formed on the apex of the shoulder, others small 
dots only.”" Another writer, speaking of the Australian aborigines 
in general, says ; They also tattoo, which is a must iciinful ojiera- 
tion. Ill some tribes the whole back and jiart of the chest arc 
covered, and the women arc also tattooed, but nut to the same 


' Fisoii anil Iluwilt, Aavtilayot and 
Kutnai, p. b6. note'''; h. M. Curr, 
The Australian A'atS, li. 40.S, 471;. 

tipencer and Gillen, Aa.'irr '1 rAts 
of Central Audtalia, pp. 4 1 -43: f/. , 
Xortlnin Tnhes of tlntra’ ,ln Aralia. 
[)p. 54-50. 


\V. K. Ki'lh, /'Jltnol'\i(al Atnait^ 
anion ~ the Xoi t AA ntr al Cnuen^- 
lail'l Ai-ott^irta pp II4 -J 
^ E. 1 . E\ re. /-/rfi r/ 
of otrry into Conti il Au tialia, 
(Londnn. I'S45), 11. 533 

* E. T. Eire. eg. cit. u. 335. 
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extent. Among others, the men only have a single row, high up 
on the back. The operation is always performed by a man, and 
consists in making a number of broad and deep gashes in the 
flesh ; those on the' men are generally about an inch and a half in 
length. It is astonishing how stoically this horrible operation is 
borne. I once saw a young man undergoing the operation, 
and he bore it with the greate.st fortitude, although his back was 
literally cut to pieces. By some proces.s, with which I am not 
acquainted, the cut, when healed, protrudes half an inch from the 
skin, forming large lumps, which are considered a great orna- 
ment.” 1 

Although in some tribes these elaborate body-marks are now' 
regarded as purely ornamental, it is difficult to suppose that they 
have always been so. It seems more likely that the decorative 
effect of the scars was an after-thought, and that in submitting to 
the severe pain of being hacked and gashed in this cruel fashion the 
savage was originally impelled by some more powerful motive than 
the wish to improve his personal appearance. This suspicion is 
confirmed by observing that in some tribes the cutting of the 
gashes forms an important part of the initiatory ceremonies through 
which every lad must pass before he ranks as a full-grown man, and 
that in these tribes a sort of mystic importance appears to be 
attached to the scars in relation to women. Thus in the Port 
Lincoln tribes of South Australia the last and most important of the 
initiatory rites consisted in giving the novice a new name and 
carving the marks on his back. This part of the ceremony has 
been described as follows : “ Everything being prepared, several 
men open veins in their lower arms, while the young men are 
raised to sw-allow the first drops of the blood. They are then 
directed to kneel on their hands and knees, so as to give a 
horizontal position to their backs, which are covered all over with 
blood : as soon as this is sufficiently coagulated, one person marks 
with his thumb the places in the blood where the incisions are to 
be made, namely, one in the middle of the neck, and two rows 
from the shoulders down to the hips, at intervals of about a third 
of an inch between each cut. These are named Ma?zka, and are 
ever after held in such veneration, that it w'ould be deemed a great 
profanation to allude to them in the presence of women. Each 
incision requires several cuts with the blunt chips of quartz to 
make them deep enough, and is then carefully drawn apart ; yet 
the poor fellows do not shrink, or utter a sound ; but I have seen 
their friends so overcome by sympathy with their pain, that they 
made attempts to stop the cruel proceedings, which was of course 
not allowed by the other men. During the cutting, which is 
performed with astonishing e.xpedition, as many of the men as can 

' A, C. Le .Souef, in R. Brr.ugh Smith's Abon^inis cf X'ic/cn'a, ii. 296. 
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nnd room crowd around the youths, repeatuie m a ''Ubdued lone, 
hut very rapidly, the following formula- — 

" Ki't/z^'itkci kiinva iiiarr^i 
Kat'ndo kiutxa /iitirrii mtirnr 
rilinrri kanya marra marra. 


This incantation, which is derived from their ancestors, is 
apparently void of any coherent sense; the object of its repetition, 
however, is to alleviate the pain of the young men, and to prevent 
dangerous consequences from the dreadful lacerations,” ^ It 
should be observed that these tribes practise circumcision as the 
second initiatory rite to which all youths must be subjected in 
their progress to manhood ; yet even circumcision is deemed of 
less importance than the cutting of these cruel gashes in the bodies 
of the young men.- 

Again, among the Dieri the initiatory rite'of making the cuts in Dim 
the backs of the novices was subsequent to the rite of circumcision 
and presumably was deemed not less important, though in this t|,g 
tribe the young men received their new names at circumcision, not of novices 
at the cutting of the gashes. “ The ne.xt ceremony, following 
circumcision,” says Mr. S. Gason, “ is that now to be described, cision. 

A young man, without previous warning, is taken out of the camp 
by the old men, whereon the women set up crying, and so continue 
for almost half the night. On the succeeding morning at sunrise, 
the men (young and old), excepting his father and elder brothers, 
surround him, directing him to close his eyes. One of the old men 
then binds another old man round his arm, near the shoulder, with 
string, pretty tightly, and w'ith a sharp piece of flint lances the main 
artery of the arm, about an inch above the elbow, causing an 
instant flow of blood, which is permitted to play on the young man 
until his whole frame is covered with blood. As soon as the old 
man becomes exhausted from loss of blood, another is operated on, 
and so on two or three others in succession, until the young man 
becomes quite stiff and sore from the great quantity of blood 
adhering to his person. The next stage in the ceremony is much 
worse for the young man. He is told to lie with his face down, 
when one or two young men cut him on the neck and shoulders 
with a sharp flint, about a sixteenth of an inch in depth, in from 
six to twelve places, which incisions create .scars, which until death 
show that he has gone through the IVi/haroo." ^ A Uieri man 


^ C. \V. Schnnuann, “The .-Vhori- 
ginal Tribes of Port Lincoln.” Xa/tn 
Tribes o f South Australia, pp. 252 sq. 
Conijure A. \V. Ilowitt, Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia., pp. 669 sq. 

- C. \V. Schurmann, op. cit. pp. 
22S-231. These tribes .also practi'e 


subincision, “though without any par- 
ticular ceremony ” (C. W. .Schiirniann, 
c/. lit. p. 2311. 

^ S. G,a5on. “ The Manners and 
Customs of tile Di eyerie Tribe of 
-Australian Aborigine.s,” Naths Tribes 
op South Au'*r.ilia. p. 270. Compare 
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points with pride to these scars. Until they are healed, he may 
not turn his face to a woman nor eat in her presence^ 

It seems likely that in many other tribes the raising of these 
scars or cicatrices on the body similarly formed at one time or 
another a rite of initiation which was practised on young men at 
puberty, either alone or in addition to other bodily mutilations, 
such as circumcision, subincision, and the extraction of teeth. 
Probably the ultimate explanation of all these worse than needless 
tortures, which savages inflict on each other and submit to with a 
misplaced heroism, to be sought in the same direction, namely, 
in the ideas which primitive man has formed of the nature of 
puberty. But, as I have already repeatedly pointed out, these 
ideas remain for us civilised men very obscure. 

Custom of P. 29. — The women alone tattoo. — In some parts of New Guinea 

wom^ri^but women are tattooed on many parts of their bodies, but the men 

not men. Scarcely or not at all tattooed.- In Tubetube, a small island 

off the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea, “ of old no male 
was tattooed except for sickness. Women, on the other hand, were 
always tattooed profusely, and the reason given for this is that it 
makes the girl look nice and accentuates her good skin. A girl's 
face would be tattooed some time before puberty but usually after 
her nose had been pierced, the scalp and neck apparently not being 
touched. Nothing more is done until the girl reaches puberty, 
when the chest, belly, flanks, arms and hands are tattooed 
after the first catamenia ceases.”*'^ Among the natives of the 
Admiralty Islands tattooing is almost entirely confined to the 
women, with whom it is universal. They “ are tattooed with rings 
round the eyes and all over the face, and in diagonal lines over the 
upper part of the front of the body, the lines crossing one another 
so as to form a series of lozenge-shaped spaces.'^** Amongst the 

A. W. Hewitt, Native Tribes 0/ South- 
East Australia, pp. 65S sg. 

^ A. W. Hewitt, op. eit. p. 659. 

“ O- Fin.sch, Neu-Guinea und seine 
Beii’ohner (Cremen, 1S65), p. 139 ; 

Moresby, in Journal of the R. Geo- 
graphical Society, xliv. (1874) pp. 7, 

12; Wyat (iili, ibid, p, 24; fournal 
0/ the R. Geographical .Society, xlv. 

{1^75) P- ^67 ; O. C. Stone, “Descrip- 
tion of the Country and Natives of Port 
Moresfjy and Acighl^ourhood, New 
Guinea,’' ihid, xlvi. (1876) pp. 5S 
sq. ; \V. fi. Lawes, “ Notes on New 
Guinea and its Inhabitants," Proeeed- 
incs oj the R. Geographiial Sonety, 
fSSo, pp. 607, 614: Dr. Comrie, 

“ Anthn^'pelo"!*'!! Note^ on New 


Guinea, the Anthropdo jcal 
Institute, vi. (1877) p. iio; W. Y. 
Turner, On the Ethnolog}' of the 
Motu," ibid. vii. (1878) p. 4S1 : - 

G. Lawes, “Ethnological Notes on 
the Motu, Koitapu and Koiari Tribes 
of New Guinea.*’ ibid. p. 370 ; C. 
Hager, Kaiser IVilhelms-Land (Leip- 
sic, n.d.) p. 92 ; O. S. Stone. A 
Few Months in AVrt’ Guinea {London. 
18S0), pp. 78 ; C. G. Seligmann. 

The Xh lanc\ians of British Kgu' 
Guinea (Cambridge, 1910), p. 73. 

3 C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians 
of British New Guinea (Cambridge. 
1910), p. 493. 

^ H. N. Moseley, “On the In- 
habitants of the Admiralty Islands,*’ 
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native.s of Siara (a district in the south of N'ew Ireland) and the 
neighbouring islands of St. John and Caens none but the married 
women are tattooed, and the operation is performed only by women. ^ 
Similarly in Fiji the women alone are tattooed and the marks for the 
most part are imprinted on a broad band round the loins and 
thighs, these being the parts of the body hidden by the liku, a 
fringed waist-band which is worn short before marriage but is much 
lengthened after the birth of the first child. However, young 
Fijian women have barbed lines tattooed also on their hand.s and 
fingers , and middle-aged women have blue patches at the corners 
of the mouth. The custom of tattooing is said to have been ordained 
by the god Ndengei and its neglect is punished after death ; for in 
the other world the ghost of an untattooed woman is chased by the 
ghosts of tattooed women with sharp shells in their hands, as if to 
do to her spirit what should have been done to her body in life. 
So strong was this superstition in former days that when a girl died 
before she was tattooed her friends would sometimes paint the blue 
lines on her corpse in order to deceive the priest and escape the 
anger of the gods. The operation of tattooing is performed only by 
women. In some of the Chin tribes of Burma all the women have 
their faces tattooed. The operation is begun in childhood and is 
gradually completed, sometimes not for a good many years. The 
pattern differs with the tribes. Men are not tattooed at all. 
A Chin woman’s beauty is estimated by her tattooing. The origin 
of the custom is still uncertain, but as it is followed only by the 
tribes who border on or are near to the Burmese, it has been 
suggested that the first intention was to protect the women from 
being carried off, or to allow them to be e.asily discovered if they 
had been stolen away.® According to a Chinese writer, it is a custom 
of the Li, the aborigines of the island of Hainan, that a woman’s face 
should be tattooed just before marriage according to a pattern 
prescribed by her husband, who has received it from his ance.stors ; 
not the least deviation from the traditional pattern is allowed, lest 
the husband’s ancestors should not be able to recognise his wife 
after de.ath.'* 


Journal of the Anthropolcghal /n:,lilu.'t'y 
M. (1877) p. 401, 

^ K. Parkinson, Drol.'.iP Jatuo in 
dor Siuhec (Stuttgart, 1907), J'P- 304 
Sij. Compare A. J. UuUieltl, “ < hi 
the Natives of New Ireian'l, ’ Jcu^nal 
ot the Anthropolojoal Jnstitul, , xv. 
(1S86) p. I17; “The tatt»»oing and 
cuttings on the riesh were endrely 
confined to women and the head men. 
1 he tattooing i'> abiinilant at the 
corners of the eyes and nuMith,*' 

- T. Williams, Fiji and Che FinanSy 


Seo»nd Kdition ila-nd'H, 1S60). i. 
160: Cii. Wiikc", /'.c- Ufnxd 
F-xf'lonn^ h\p i,\ n, New K<l’tion 
(New 1851), m. i 55 : 'ho, 

rnit> I I-.xp'o in^ FAp<d/rr'n, 

/• t/inej} at-hv and /'\il by Ib-ratio 

Hale I Pliila<ie]phia. lvS4bi, p. 63. 

^ (>in T (Toorge >c'’»t and J. P. 
Hardiman. <ra' or ('PP‘ > FiD’xa 

and the >hin j Pan i. 'ok i. 

jRango«»n. 1900 , p 465. 

^ i>ir, J. 0 >con. Fnn-e 

ZW/.,-'/;-,,' I Loi.-t .-n. P- 34-'^ 
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Among the Ainos the women are tattooed but not the men. 
The parts of the body thus marked are the lips, the lower arms, the 
back of the hands, and in some districts the forehead between the 
eyebrows. The tattooing of the upper lip gives an Aino woman the 
appearance of wearing a moustache with the points turned up on 
her cheeks. This ornamentation or disfigurement of the mouth is 
begun early, often in a girl’s si.xth year, and is added to from time to 
time but not completed till marriage. The tattooing of the hands and 
arms is done at a single sitting, not before the fourteenth year of 
the girl’s life. The operation is performed by old women. ^ The 
tattooing of an Aino woman’s lips is never finished till she has been 
betrothed ; when it is complete, “ all men know that she is either a 
betrothed or married woman.” If a woman marries without being 
properly tattooed, she commits a great sin and when she dies she 
will go straight to hell, where the demons will at once do all the 
tattooing with very large knives at a single sitting.'- Mr. Batchelor 
was told that the intention of the tattoo marks is to frighten away 
the demon of disease, and that when an epidemic is raging in a 
village, all the women should tattoo each other in order to repel the 
foul fiend. Moreover, when the eyes of old women are growing 
dim, they should improve their failing sight by tattooing their 
mouths and hands over again.® 

The custom of tattooing the women but not the men prevails 
among a number of the wild tribes of Bengal and Assam. Thus, 
the faces of the Khyen women “ are tattooed to a most disfiguring 
extent, and they have a tradition that the practice was resorted to 
in order to conceal the natural beauty for which they are so renowned, 
that their maidens were carried off by the dominant race in lieu of 
tribute. Figures of animals are sometimes imprinted on their flesh 
as ornaments.” ‘‘ The Juang women tattoo three strokes on the 
forehead just over the nose and three on each of the temples.® 
Among the Kharrias “ the women are all tattooed with the marks 
on the forehead and temples common to so many of these tribes.” 
The marks consist of three parallel lines on the forehead, and two 
on each temple.® The Birhor women are tattooed on their chest, 
arms, and ankles, but not on their faces.’^ “The Oraon women 


^ B. Scheube, Die AUios^ p. 6. 
Compare A. S. Bicbmore, “ Some 
Note.s on the Ainos,’’ Dransaciions of 
the Ethnological Society of Eondon, 
New Series, vii. {i86g) p. i8 ; Com- 
mander H. C. St. John, “ The Ainos,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
>'■ ( 1 873) p. 249 ; /'rf. , Notes and Sketches 
from the Wild Coasts of Nipon (Edin- 
burgh, 1880), p. 22 ; H. von Siebold, 
Stiidien uber die .-t/rrej (Berlin, 1881), 
p. 15; Lieut. Holland, “The Ainos." 


Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
iii.(i874) PP- 237-''5'-; Rev. J. Batchelor, 
The Ainu and their Folklore (London, 
1901), pp. 20 sqq. 

't Rev. J. Bachelor, op, cit. p. 24. 

® Rev. J. Batchelor, op. cit. p. 23. 

* E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 
logy of Bengal, p. 1 14. 

E. T. Dalton op. cit. p. 157. 

'* E. T. Dalton, op. cit. p. 16 1. 

' E. T. Dalton, op. cit. p. 219. 
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are all tattooed in childhood with the three marks on the hrow and 
two on each temple that distinguish a majority of the Munda 
females. . . . (‘.iris when adult, or nearly so, have themselves further 
tattooed on the arms and back."* Amongst the wild Naga tnlxs 
of Assam the women are commonly tattooed on their legs, some- 
times also on their faces, breasts, stomachs, and arms. In some of 
these tribes the men tattoo themselves little or not at all ; in others, 
however, a man tattoos a mark on his body for every human head 
which he has taken.- Among the Chukchees, in the extreme > tuiki hoc 
north-east of .\sia, women are commonly tattooed with a vertical " 
line on each side of the nose and with several vertical line.s on the t.uic'ccd 
chin. Childless women tattoo on both cheeks three equidistant 
lines running all the way around. This is considered to be a charm 
against sterility. Chukchee men are not tattooed, except in the 
Eskimo villages and the nearest Chukchee settlements, where a 
great many of them have two small marks tattooed on both cheeks 
near the mouth. 

Eskimo women are tattooed with lines on their faces, most tgkuiKi 
commonly on their chins but sometimes also on other parts of their women 
bodies such as the neck, breast, shoulders, arms, and legs. Among 
the Eskimo of Hudson Bay and Point Barrow the operation is 
performed on a girl at puberty. Among the Eskimo of Point 
Barrotv men are sometimes tattooed as a mark of distinction, for 
e.xample, to indicate that they have taken whales. The custom of 
tattooing the women seems to prevail among almost all the Eskimo 
tribes from Greenland to Bering Strait.-* In some tribes of Cali- 
fornian Indians, such as the Karok and Patawat, the women tattoo 
three narrow leaf-shaped marks on their chins ; ' in tribes of the 

* E. T. Dalton, Descripth-c Ethno- Memoir of the American Museum of 

p. 251. Xatural Uistory). 

* Lieut. -Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe. * D. Cttinu, Hi-toty of Greeii'ati'i, 

“ Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting (Lomlon, 1707), 1. 13S; C. F. H.ill, 

the so-called \ag.v W'lWi," Jotirna! of Life with the Es ;uima;i c iLoinli.n, 

the Anthrapoiogical Lmtitutt, \\. (iH'Sz) i!i'i4i, 11 315; F. lioai., “ The 1 'entral 

pp. 201, 204, 206, 207 209; S. Fiskinio," Annuai Ripoit cf tiu 

I'i. Peale, “The Xagas and Neigh- Bureau of Lthudggy (\\ a>h!ngt* n, 

lioiiring TiWioif' Journal of the Anthro- iS.SS). p. 501 : 1 Mnrduch, “The Poinl 

poloyical Institute, iii. (iS74)p. 477; Harrow WO.wwu" Xiuth Annual Repot t 

F-. xV. Galt, Census of India, iStyt, of the /tut ■■ lu ,i Lthnolgy (tVa^hing- 

Assarn, A'l/c;/, vol. i. (^hIllo^g, 1S92) ton, 1X921, pp. 13S-140; L. M. 

PP- 243. 245 fi/. Turner, “The Hudson ll.ry F.skinire 

' . Rogoras, The Chu'.,hee (Ley- Llezenth Antiual Repo, t cf tn, Buitau 

den and New V.<rk, 1904-19091. p. cf Ethnoloj (W.ishirigton, 1S04I, |ip. 

254 {Memoir of the Amcii,an Musiutn 207 ; L. Wd NeLon, “ Tlu F.skimo 

of Xaturai Ilistoty). Amongst the about liering Mrait." Eiphtecnih 

Koryaks also some women tattoo their Annual Report ,e the Butcau of 

Frees as a ch.arm against tiarrenness. Amen, an Ethnoh.y. Parti. (Wa.shing- 

See W. Jochelsun, The Kotyak (Ley- ton, 1X991 pp. 50-52. 

den and New \ork, igo.Sl, p. 46 - .w. Powers, 7 rites of California . 

{7ne Jesitp Xorth Paeifis Expedition, pp. 20. 06. 
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Coast Range the tvomen often have a rude figure of a tree tattooed 
on the abdomen and breast.^ Among the Matooals of California 
the women tattoo nearly all over their faces, and the men also have 
a round spot tattooed in the middle of their forehead. Old 
pioneers in California “ hold that the reason why the women alone 
tattoo in all other tribes is that in case they are taken captives, 
their own people may be able to recognize them when there comes 
an opportunity of ransom. There are two facts \yhich give some 
color of probability to this reasoning. One is that the California 
Indians are rent into such infinitesimal divisions, any one of which 
may be arrayed in deadly feud against another at any moment, that 
the slight differences m their dialects would not suffice to dis- 
tinguish the captive squaws. A second is that the squaws almost 
never attempt any ornamental tattooing, but adhere closely to the 
plain regulation-mark of the tribe.” - 

Among the Nilotic tribes of Kavirondo, in British East Africa, 
the women are tattooed on the chest and stomach with thin curved 
lines of dots on each side reaching round to near the spine. The 
men are not tattooed.® Similarly among the Wakikuya of Eastern 
.\frica tattooing is confined to the women. ^ The Kimbunda men 
of West Africa tattoo no part of their bodies, but “ the Kimbunda 
women are wont to tattoo, not those parts of the body which 
remain uncovered, namely the face and arms, but those parts 
which nature commands to conceal, especially about the genitals, in 
the region of the groin and lower part of the stomach, also one or 
both buttocks, often also one or both shoulder-blades.” The opera- 
tion is usually performed soon after marriage." The Mayombe 
women of Loango are tattooed, mostly with geometrical figures on 
both sides of the navel, sometimes up to the breast. But the 
Mayombe men are not tattooed, though they are often marked with 
scars caused by cupping or scarification." .\mongst the Duallas of 
Cameroon the bodies of the women are covered with tattooing, 
whereas the men only tattoo a few lines on their faces ; indeed 
some men are not tattooed at all." Amongst the Amazulus tattoo- 
ing or rather scarification is sometimes met with, but only on 
women. The common pattern consists of two squares meeting at 
their angles. It is incised on one side of the pelvic region, towards 


* S. Powers, TrOes of California^ 
pp. I4S, 242. 

- Is. Powers, op. cii. p. 109. 

- II. K. t I'Neill, in Proceoding), of 

the R. Goo.^raphi :al .Sooiely, 1SS.0, 
P- 743 » t-'* Ilobiey, Eastern 

Uganda (London. ig02|, p 31. 

* J. M. HiUlebrandt, ■■Ethno- 
graphische Aotiren nber Wakamba 
und ihre Xachiarn," Ztitsohrft fur 


Ethnologie., .x. (1878) p. 351. 

■* L. Magvar, Retsen in Sud-Afrika 
in den Jahren iS.fg Ids iSjp { Buda- 
Pesth and Leipsic, 1859), pp. 341 s</. 

*’ P- Gnssfeldt, Die Loango Expedi- 
tion (Leipsic, 1S79), p. 107. 

E. Reclus, Nouvelle iieograpliie 
Universelle, .xiii. 69 ; Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, x. (i8Sl)pp. 
468 y. 
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the loins ; young girls so marked fetch a higher pnee in the 
marriage marketd 

On the other hand in some tribes it is the men alone who are in *>011)0 
tattooed. This is true of the Tongans,“ the Samoans,-^ some tribes 
of South-Western New (iuinea,^ many Dyak tribes of Borneo/ the 
Khyyoungtha, a hill tribe of Chittagong,^ and the Dinkas of the tattooed. 
Upper Nile.' Among the Dinkas the pattern consists of ten lines 
radiating from the base of the nose and traversing the forehead 
and temples.® 

When we observe how often the custom of tattooing women is 
observed at puberty or marriage, we may surmise that its original 
intention was not to beautify the body, but to guard against those 
mysterious dangers which apparently the savage apjirehencls at 
that period of life. The practice of tattooing the faces f)f women 
as a charm against barrenness ^ points in the same direction. But 
as to the exact nature of the dangers which the savage associates 
with puberty, and as to how the various mutilations inflicted on the 
youth of both sexes are sup[)osed to guard against them, wc are 
still totally in the dark. 

P. 30. Each wears a helmet representing his totem. — In 
antiquity the Cimbrian cavalry wore helmets fashioned in the 
likeness of the heads of animals, with nodding plumes above them, 
which added to the apparent stature of the big men as they bestrode 
their hordes and charged down in their glittering iron cuirasses, 
covering their breasts with their white shields, while they plied their 
long heavy broadswords among the Roman ranks. But there is 
no evidence that the animals on their helmets represented the 
totems of these dashing cavaliers. Norsemen sometimes wore on 


^ A. Delegorgue, d^is 

r.lpiqtte AustmU (Paris, 1S47), ii. 
22S. 

- T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijian\ 
Second Edition (London, i860), i. i6o 

^ G. Turner, Samoa 18S4), 

PP- 55 

^ G. A. Wilken, FathiJeidi/iiq t'oor 
de z’eri^eli/kende V^olkenkundc z’an 
Nedtrland^ch - Indie (Leyden, 1S93;, 
p. 250. 

* C. J. Temininck, Coup (Tail sur 
le\ Posses\ion\ Xoli L indaise'i dam f Indr 
Ai . hipelaAqiic (Leyden. 1846-1849), 
352, 353 ; S. Muller, Rei-.en tn 
Onderzoekenuiq in den Indtwhen Archt- 
pel (Amsterdam, 1857), ii. 259; M. 
T. II. Perelaer, Ethnc^iaphierhc 
hesehrijvin^q d<r Daja^ii (Zalt-Bommel, 
1S70S, pp. 92-94 ; Spender St. Tuhn, 


IdU in the Eorc.ti cj the Par EaA^ 
Secml Edition (Lomlon, 1S63). i. 55. 
On the other hand in the tribes of Cen- 
tral Binneo both men an<l women arc 
tattooed. Sec A. W . Xieu\\enhuis, 
Quer dunh RofUto tLejden, 1904- 
1907J. i. 78, 275, 449 sq/., ii. 3S ; and 
for a kill account I'f iattouin'4 m Borneo. 
St) far as it h known, sec G. llf»->e and 
R. Shelford, “ MatcriaK f><r a Study 
of Tatu m P.orneo.” fcnnial cf the 
Anth/ opoif\i- al /n ‘titnte, ww'i. (1906) 
pp. 60-91, with Plates \i.-\iii. 

^ T. H. I.ewin. lltLl Kaic^ of South- 
Ea-^ttiH India T.ondnn. 1870). pp. 

1 16 Y- 

’ G. Schwcinfui th, Ike Heart of 
.'(/WV.r (London, 18781. i. 50. 

* (i. Schwcinfurtlu , . 

y See abo\c. 205, with note 
Plutarch. I/dv'o. 25. 
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the top of their helmets a complete figure of a boar as the symbol 
of the great god Frey.^ 

P. 3 1 . The huinan child is disguised as a wolf to cheat its 
supernatural foes. — Among the Central Eskimo, when a man falls 
ill, the medicine-men will sometimes change his name in order to 
ward off the disease, or they will consecrate him as a dog to the 
goddess Sedna. In the latter case the man takes a dog’s name 
and must wear a dog's harness over his inner fur-jacket for the rest 
of his life.- The Bedouins regard the ass, especially the wild ass, 
as a very robust animal, immune to disease. Hence when he has to 
enter a plague-stricken town, a Bedouin will sometimes pretend to 
be an ass, creeping on all fours and braying ten times. After that 
he believes himself quite safe ; the plague will think that he is an 
ass indeed and that it would be labour in vain to attack him.* 
When one Karok Indian has killed another, “ he frequently barks 
like a coyote in the belief that he will thereby be endued with so 
much of that animal’s cunning that he will be able to elude the 
punishment due to his crime.”'* Such practices are quite in- 
dependent of totemism. 

P. 32. — A custom of wrapping infants at birth in a bearskin. — 
In the south of Iceland it is believed that if a child is born on a 
bearskin, he will be healthy and strong and will, like the polar bear, 
be insensible to cold.* The belief rests on the principles of sym- 
pathetic magic and has no connection with totemism. 

P. 32. He is bom again from a cow. — The curious ceremony 
described in the text is observed, for the reasons mentioned, in the 
Himalayan districts of the North-West Provinces of India.® Some- 
times the ceremony is softened by merely placing the unlucky 
infant in a basket before a good milch cow with a calf and allowing 
the calf to lick the child, “ by which operation the noxious qualities 
which the child has derived from its birth are removed.” " Again, 
a person who has lost caste may be reinstated in it by passing 
several times under a cow’s belly, which is probably a symbol of 


' P. Xordische Mythologie 

(Leipsic, 1903), p. 207. 

- F. Boas, “ Die S.rgen der Baffin- 
land Eskimos,’’ I’erhandlim^en der 
Aerltner Gesellsc haft fur Antkrofoloft\ 
Ethno!o,fe^ und Or^esc/iiihte, tSSj, 
p. (164) (appended to Zeitschrift fur 
Ethnclo'^ie, x\u.) ; id. “ The Central 
Eskimo," Sixth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology (Wa.shington, 
18S8), p. 612. 

■* J. Wellhausen, Keste Arahischdi 
I/AJ'ntums, Zweite .Ausgabe (Beriin. 
1897), pp. 162 jp. 


^ S. Powers, Tribes of California 
(Washington, 1877), p. 37. 

® M. Bartels, “ Islandischer Branch 
und y’olksglaube in Bezug auf die 
Xachkonimenschaft,'’ Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnoloyie, xxxii. (1900) p. 67. 

'* E. T. Atkinson, The Hima- 
layan Districts of the Xorth-lVest 
Provinces of India., ii. (Allahabad, 
1884) p. 914. 

t Alexander Mackintosh, Account of 
the Origin and Present Condition of the 
Tribe of Ramoosies (Bombay, 1S33), 
p. 124. 
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i)eing Ijorn again (Vnm il.‘ 'I’iu- jia-jsagf ttinnigh a inclal image of 
a cow in imitation of birth lioiii the annual is resorted to 111 India 
either in order to restuie a person to a caste winch he has forfeited 
by misconduct or to raise him to a higher ca^te tlian the one to 
wiiicli iiy his natural hirth he belongs. When the two Brahmans 
whom Ragoba sent to England returned to India, it was decided 
that they must have defiled themselves by contact with the gentiles 
and that in order to cleanse them thoroughly from the taint the} 
had contracted it was necessary that they should he born again. 
For the jiurpose of the new birth it is laid down that an image of a 
woman or of a cow shall he made of pure gold, and that the sinner 
shall be passed through the usual channel in order to emerge from 
it, like a new-born babe, in a state of innocence. But as a statue 
of pure gold and of the proper size would he exceedingly expensive. 
It is enough to make an image of the sacred jvw/ in gold and 
to let the offender creep through it. This was done : the two 
Brahmans solemnly crawled through the aperture, and so were 
happily restored to the communion of the faithful.- “ It is oit 
record that the Tanjore Nayakar, having betrayed Madura and 
suffered for it, was told by his Brahman advisers that he had better 
be born again. So a colossal cow was cast in bronze, and the 
Nayakar shut up inside. The wife of his Brahman acted as 
nurse, received him in her arms, rocked him on her knees, and 
caressed him on her breast, and he tried to cry like a baby."’’ 
Again, the Maharajah of Travancore is by birth a Sudra, but he can 
and does overcome this natural defect by being born again as a 
Brahman from a golden cow or a golden water-lily. The golden 
vessel, whether in the shape of a cow- or of a water-lily, is half filled 
with water and the five products of a cow, to wit, milk, curd, butter, 
urine, and dung. The prince enters the vessel, the lid i.s cla[)ped 
down on him, he ducks five times in the precious comjiound, and 
remains for about ten minutes absorbed in holy meditation, while 
the Brahmans chant prayers and hymns. Then he conics forth 
dripping, anew, a regenerate man to [irostrate himself at the feet ol 
the idol and to receive on his head the magnificent crown of 
Travancore. He has now' been born again like the Brahmans ; it 
is therefore his high pririlege to be present when these holy men 
are eating their dinners and to share in their repast. But the 
members of his family may no longer eat with him : he has risen 
far above them by the rite of the new' birth.* .Vmongst the Ovambo 


* J. Dubei.;, .^fanrs, itl^hluiions 
et <,‘riincnies f-t-uplr^ Jr A Imk 
(I’.iris. 1 42. 

C.iptam F. Wilford. “ <!)n .Mount 
C-aucasus," Ancith- Reicar.h,- . vi. 
(Limilon, iSoi) pp. 537 ^y. (Svo 
edition). 
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of Soutli-West Africa a remedy for sickness consists in killing and 
flaying a cow, piercing the flanks in the region of the heart, and 
helping the patient to squeeze his way through the reeking carcased 
But it does not app'ear whether this bloody passage is regarded as a 
new birth. 


P. 32. Marriage ceremonies. — There is no evidence or probability 
that any of the marriage ceremonies described in the text are in any 
way related to totemism. Some of them may possibly be intended 
to fertilise the young couple.- This may have been the intention 
of the ancient Hindoo ceremony of seating bride and bridegroom 
at marriage on a red bull’s hide.'^ There is no reason to connect 
such a ceremony with totemism. However, “the Vaydas of Cutch 
worship the monkey god whom they consider to be their ancestor, 
and to please him in their marriage ceremony, the bridegroom goes 
to the bride's house dressed up as a monkey and there leaps about 
in monkey fashion.” ^ And amongst the Bhils the totems are 
worshipped especially at marriage.’’ 

P. 32. An Italian bride smeared the doorposts of her new 
home with wolf’s fat. — In Algeria a bride smears the doorposts of 
her new home with butter.’’ 


The 

custom of 
marrying 
persons to 
trees is 
often 

resorted to 
in India 
for the 
purpose of 
averting 
some 

threatened 

danger. 


P. 32. Marrying the bride and bridegroom to trees before they 
are married to each other. — There is no ground for connecting 
this custom with totemism. Much more probable is the view 
suggested by Mr, W, Crooke that the custom “ is based on the 
desire to bring the wedded pair into intimate connexion with the 
reproductive powers of nature”;^ in other words, that the ceremony 
is a rite of fertilisation intended to ensure the birth of children. 
Yet there are numerous facts which tend to shew that in India the 
custom of marrying persons to trees is intended to avert evil conse- 
quences from the bride or bridegroom. Many examples of such 
customs have been collected by Mr. Crooke.^ Thus in the Punjab 
a Hindoo cannot be legally married a third time; but there is, 


^ {South African) Folk-Lore Journal^ 
ii. (iSSo) p. 73. Compare E. Casalis, 
The Basutos (London, 1861), p. 256 : 
“Certain tribes, after having 'slaughtered 
the victim, pierce it through and 
through, and cause the person who is 
to be purified to pa^s between the 
pieces.’’ 

“ As to such fertilisation ceremonies 
see above, vol. ii. pp. 256-263; E. S. 
Hartland, PrimitiT'e Paternity (Lon- 
don, 1909), i. 30 

^ The Grthya-Sutras, translated by 
H. Oldenberg, Part i. p. 383, Part 
ii. pp. 193 S'j, {Sacred Boois of the 
EaA, vols. \xix. and xxx.). 


^ W. Crooke, Popular Relifou and 
Folk-Lore of Xorthcrn India (West- 
minster, 1896). ii. 154. 

•’ See below, pp. 292 iqq. 

\’illot, Mout'., coutnnui et in- 
stitutions des indifucs de PAli^crie 
(Algiers, 188S), p. 105. 

^ W. Crooke, ‘‘The Hiil Tiibe-> of 
the Central Indian Hills," Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute^ xwiii. 
(1899) p. 242. C(Hnpare id.^ Popular 
Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern 
India (Westminster, 1896), ii. I2I. 

'' W. Crooke, Popular Relli^ion and 
Folk-Lore of Xortluru India, ii. 115 
sqq. 
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curiously enough, no oh|ection \rhauver to his heing manied .i 
fourth tune. Hence if he wishes to take to himself a third wife, 
he ( ircuiiivents the law hy heing first married to a liahul tree 
(Atiu-ia or to the Akh plant (Asch'pia so that the 

woman whom he afterwards marries is counted his fourth wife and 
the evil conseeiuences of marrying for a third time are avoided.* 
Sometimes the vegetable bride to which the gay widower is thus 
married for the purpose of evading the law is supposed to die soon 
after the marriage ; which clearly shews the risk which a human 
bride would have run by wedding the ill-omened bridegroom. - 
Again, in Oudh it is deemed very unlucky to marry a couple if the 
ruling stars of the young man form a more powerful combination 
than those of the young woman ; but the difficulty can be avoidetl 
by marrying the girl first to a peepul tree {Ficus rcHs^iosci)/' In the 
Himalayas when the conjunction of the planets portends misfortune 
at a marriage, or when on account of some bodily or mental defect 
nobody is willing to marry him or her, the luckless or unattractive 
boy or girl is first wedded to an earthen pot, the marriage-knot 
being tied in the literal sense by a string which unites the neck of 
the bridegroom or bride to the neck of the pot : while the dedi- 
catory formula sets forth that the ceremony is undertaken in order 
to counteract the malign influence of the adverse planets or of the 
bodily or mental blemish of the husband or wife.'* Here the 
custom of marrying an unlucky person to a pot i.s clearly equivalent 
to the custom of marrying him or her to a peepul tree ; the one and 
the other are plainly intended to divert the threatened misfortune 
from a human being to an inanimate object, whether a tree or a 
pot. Similarly, in some parts of the Punjab if a man has lost two 
or three wives in succession he marries a bird before he marries 
another human wife,'’ obviously with the intention of breaking his 
run of bad luck. In .Madras men are often married to plantain 
trees for the following reason. .Among orthodox Hindoos a 
younger brother may not marry before an elder brother. But it 
may be that the elder brother is deaf, dumb, blind, a cripple, or 
otherwise so maimed that nobody will give him his daughter to 
wife. How then can the younger brother marry ? The ditiiculty 
is overcome by marrying the blind, lame, deaf, or otherwise 
defective elder brother to a plantain tree with all the usual 


* A'. Cruoke, /'puinr and 

Folk'l.ore of Xi rthern /?iii'ia, u. 115; 
Panjah Xoto^ and idut'fios, ii. |>. 42, 
S 252: |Sir) I). C. 1 . Il>belvin, 
Roport on tkt Rtsdaon of rntni of 
the Pantpaf Tafsif and Karnal Par- 
•fanak o f fSu Karnal Dufn, ! ( .\liaha- 
ba'l, 1S831, p. 155. 

- fV. Crooke, op. oit. ii. 116. 
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formalities of a wedding. Then the Brahman priest fells the 
plantain tree and the whole family is plunged into mourning for the 
vegetable bride thus cut off in her prime. So the elder brother is 
now a widower and his younger brother is free to wed.^ Once 
more, amongst the (ladariyas, a shepherd caste of the North-West 
Provinces of India, if a girl has a curl of hair which resembles a 
female snake, she is first married to a camel-thorn bush, apparently 
in order that her serpent-nature may discharge its venom on the 
bush rather than on her bridegroom. And if a bachelor marries a 
widow and she bears him a daughter, before he gives away his 
daughter in marriage, he goes through a form of marriage with a 
tree for the sake of annulling the evil influence which is supposed 
to emanate from the marriage of a bachelor with a widow.- The 
intention of all such ceremonies, as Mr. Crooke has pointed out,* 
seems to be to avert some threatened evil from the bride or bride- 
groom or from both and to transfer it to a plant, an animal, or a 
thing. Thus the customs in question fall under the head of those 
widespread transferences of evil of which the custom of the scape- 
goat is the most familiar e.xample.* Vet Mr. Crooke may very well 
be right in thinking that the custom, practised by some of the vvild 
hill-tribes of India, of making bride and bridegroom clasp a tree 
or tying them to it before marriage, springs from an entirely 
different order of ideas and is, in short, a fertilisation ceremony.^ 
In any case, as I have said, it seems to have nothing to do with 
totemism. 

P. 34. Dancing girls of Goa are married to daggers, etc. — 'I'he 
Uriyas of (lanjam have to marry their daughters before the period 
of puberty, and if a suitable husband is not to be found, they will 
fulfil their obligation by marrying the girl to an arrow." Sometimes a 
bachelor who wishes to marry a widow is first wedded to a ring or 
a pitcher instead of to a plant.” 

P. 34, note ®. The old Egyptian custom ... of dressing a 
woman as a bride, etc. — In the canal of Cairo it used to be 
customary to erect every year a round pillar of earth called “ the 
bride” (’aroosth), which was regularly swept away by the rising 
waters of the Nile. “It is believed that the custom of forming 
this 'arooseh originated from an ancient superstitious usage which Ls 
mentioned by Arab authors, and among them by El-Makreezee. 


* InJi'iit Xotes and Queries, iv. p. 

105, S 396. 

- W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North - iCeitern Provinces and 
Oitdh„ ii. 363. 

^ Crooke, Popular Petition and 
filh-I.cre of Northern India 
uiin^ter, 1896), ii. 120. 


^ See I'he Co/den Boufi, Second 
I'klilion, iii. I 

N. ('rooke, op. cit. ii. 120, 12 1. 
“ Xotes on Marriai^^e Cu'i.toni'^ in 
the Mailras Pre^sidency," I he Indian 
Anth/uaiy, .xxv. {1896) p. 145. 

‘ Pairab Notes' ana’ Queries, iii. p. 
4, ^ 12. 
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'I'hi-, hi^toiKUi relates tliat in the year of the ennqae't el 1 yspt hy 
tile Arabs, 'Amr Ibn-r.l-'A's, the Aiab "eiieral, was toUl that the 
hlypptians weie aecusionied at the [leriDtl wliep, the Xile began to 
rise to deck a roung virgin in gay apparel, anti throw her into tlie 
river as a sacrifice, to obtain a jilentiful inundation. 'I'his barbarous 
custom, It is said, he abolished." ' 

P. 34 , note ", Legends like those of Andromeda and Hesione. — 
Exam[ile,s of such tales might easily be multiplied. Their essence 
is the marriage of a woman to a water-spirit, and the tales probably 
reflect a real custom of sacrificing a woman to a water-spirit to be 
his bride.- 

P. 35. Egyptian queens were sometimes buried in cow-shaped 
sarcophaguses. — This was probably done to jiiace the dead i|uoens 
under the protection of Isis, or perhajis rather to identify them with 
the goddess, who was herself sometimes represented by tlie image 
of a cow and in art regularly appears wearing horns on her head.^ 

Some of the Solomon Islanders, who worship sharks, de[)osit the 
dead bodies of chiefs and the skulls of ordinary men in wooden 
image,? of sharks, which stand in their tem[>les or Atw/w-housos.'' 

P. 35. Men of the Sun totem are buried with their heads Cmtom of 
towards the sunrise. — Similarly among the Battas of Sumatra men lairying 
of different totems are buried with their heads in different directions,’ 
but the reasons for the.se differences are not always manifest. On heuis to 
the analogy of the Hot-Wind totem and the Sun t'stem among the cert.iin 
Wotjoballuk we may conjecture that the direction in which the body 
was buried was the direction in which the totem was supposed especi- comp.vss. 
ally to reside, so that the intention of interring the bodies in these 
positions may have been to enable the relea.sed spirits of the dead 
to rejoin their totems. It might he worth while to collect similar 
rules of burial among other peoples. In antiquity the .\thenians 
buried their dead with the heads to the west, while the Megarians 
buried theirs with the heads to the east." In Korat, a province of 
P'rench Tonquin, persons who die a natural death are buried in 
the sun’s course with their heads to the west ; hut jiersons who 


^ E. \V C'// /p///s 

of the Modt>n E'^yptians (P.ii-'.lcy. n.d.), 
ch. XXVI. p. 500. 

- See niy note on I’ansania^, i\. 26- 
7 (vol. V. pp, 143145); an>i my 
Ia’Iioi \ 0)1 [fir La) ly Hi ioy of i/u 
ADiy'hiy {Lon'Ion, 19051, pp. 179 

'H- 

^ See my Jdo)!/,-, Jifis-, OsnL^ 
Second Edition (London, 1907), pp. 
3 CO, 319- 

* H. B. Guppy, The SoJo/non L.a/i'ls 


ait-ifh.ii \dfi 7 i (London. 1SS71. pj). 
53- 7*^ '/• 

See above, \i>]. ii p, 190. 

'■ Plutarch. -Si/iOf. 10, tfo-irror’-i. Oe 
jr/*6s fo) TOP? t'fKpoi": (TTfifipouTfs^ 
'AlfV^atoi 5 i TTpoj The ex- 

prc'>i»»n i'> andiij^uou', I'Ut I under- 
stand it in the sen-'C I iiave indicated. 
Acconlin^ to Aciian (lai. Hi (. vii. 
19), the Athenian-' buri-.d their <Iead 
turneil towards tlie we't, but tlie 
Mejzarian- hdlowcd no rule in the 
nialiei. 
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Bunai perish by violence and women who die in childbed are buried 

customs athwart the sun's course with their heads to the northd Such 

by^Tbebef Customs naturally furnish no indication of totemism ; more probably 
m a land they depend on the ideas which each people has formed of the 
of the dead direction in which lies the land of the dead, some races associating 
far awa) rising and others with the setting sun. More commonly, 

where the it would seem, the souls are thought to descend with the great 

sun goes luminary as he sinks in a blaze of glory in the fiery west. Thus 

some aborigines of Victoria thought that the spirits of the dead go 
towards the setting sun.- The Woiworung or Wurunjerri tribe of 
Victoria believed that the world of the dead, which they called 
ngamat, lay beyond the western edge of the earth, and that the 
bright hues of sunset were caused by the souls of the dead going 
out and in or ascending up the golden pathway to heaven.^ Some 
aborigines of New South Wales in burying their dead took great 
care to lay the body in the grave in such a position that the sun 
might look on it as he passed ; they even cut down for that purpose 
every shrub that could obstruct the view.'* Among the Battas of 
Sumatra a burial regularly takes place at noon. The coffin is set 
crosswise over the open grave, the assembled people crouch down, 
and a solemn silence ensues. Then the lid of the coffin is lifted 
off, and the son or other chief mourner, raising his hand, 
addresses the dead man as follows : “ Now father, you see the sun 
for the last time ; you will see it no more ” ; or “ Look your 
last upon the sun; you will never see it again. Sleep sound.’’® 
Perhaps the original intention of this ceremony was to enable 
the .spirit of the dead to follow the vsestering sun to his place 
of rest. We are told that some of the Calchaqui Indians of 
Argentina opened the eyes of their dead that they might see the 
way to the other world.'’ For a similar reason, perhaps, some of 
the savages of Tonquin open the eyes of the dead for a few 


^ h. Aymonier. Voyage dans le 
Laos, li. (Paris, 1S97) p. 327. In 
his earlier work, Notes sur k Laos 
(Paris, 1885), p. 2 68, the wiiter re- 
verses the statement as to the position 
of the bodies. But his later and rather 
more detailed statement is to be pre- 
ferred. 

" W. Stanbridge, ‘‘Trilies in the 
Central Part of Victoria," Transactions 
oj the Ethnolo'c^ical Society of London^ 
New Series, i. (l86i) p. 299. 

•' A. \V. Ilovvitt, HI Journal of the 
Anthropolcfia! In^titntt\ xiii. (1884) 
p. 187, \vi. (1887) p. 41 ; />/., Native 
Tube of Soiilh-Ea^i Australia, p. 
43 ^^- 

^ Lieut. -Colonel Collins. .htOunt of 


the Efvjish Colony in xVeio South 
ft ales (London, 1804), p. 390; G. 
Barrington, The History of New South 
IVales (I.ondon, 1802), p. 27. 

F. Junghuhn, Die Batalander auf 
Sumatra (Berlin, 1847), 

A. Henny, “ Bijdrage tot de Kennis 
der Bataklanden,’* Tijdschrift voor 
InJische Taal- hand- en Volhcnkiiude, 
xvii. (1S68) pp. 29 ft/. ; Joachim 
Freiherr von Brenner, Hesuch bei den 
fCannibalen Sti? 7 iatras (W’urzburg, 
1894), pp. 235 sq. 

^ Peilro de Angelis, Colei tion de 
Ohra^ y Documento:^ relatives a la 
Jlistoria anti'^ua y nioderna de las 
Proz'ifitta^ del Rio de la Plata, ii. 
( Buenos- Ayre's, 1S36) p. 30. 
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moments hefore they shut the li<l of the coflin down on him, “ ni 
order that he may see the sky." ^ Tiie natives of .Maneaia in the 
Pacific believe that the .souls of the dead congregate on a bluf 
which faces towards the setting sun. Thence, as the elay wears to 
evening, the mournful procession passes over a row of rocks or 
stepping stones to the outer edge of the reef, where the surf breaks 
eternally. Then, as the glowing orb sinks into the sea, they flit 
down 

The line of Ifht thal plays 
A Ion a Ike smooth •zoai'e tozoanl the An minis soest, 

to sink with the sun into the nether world, but not like him to 
return again.- The Karok Indians of California believe that 
for the blessed dead there is a Happy Western Land beyond 
the great water, and the path which leads to it they call the Path 
of the Roses.^ 

P, 36, Ceremonies at Puberty. — The statements in the text as 
to the relation of totemism to .scars and other mutilation.s of the 
person must be corrected by what I have said above. ^ Nor is it 
true, as I now believe, to say that “the fundamental rules of totem 
society are rules regulating marriage’'; for this assumes that 
exogamy is an integral part of totemism, whereas the evidence 
tends to shew that the two institutions were in their origin quite 
distinct, although in most totemic peoples they have been accident- 
ally united.''' I have already pointed out that, so long as we are 
ignorant of the views which savages take of the nature of puberty, 
we cannot expect to understand the meaning of the rites with which 
they celebrate the attainment by both sexes of the power of repro- 
ducing the species.® Hence I now attach little weight to the 
speculations on this subject in the text. 

P. 38. Kasia maidens dance at the ne'w moon in March. — 
According to other accounts this annual dance of the Kasias or 
Khasis takes place in the late spring, generally in May. The girls, 
richly clad in party-coloured silks, wearing crowns of gold or silver 
on their heads, their persons blazing with jewelry, dance demurely 
in a circle with mincing steps and downcast eyes. In the middle 
of the circle squat the musicians eliciting a loud barbaric music from 
droning bagpipes, clashing cymbals, and thunderous drums, and 
drawing frc.sh and freesh insiuration from an enormous punch-howl 
of ricc-beer which stands beside them. Outside the decorous circle 


^ I'in.aijel, “ Notes snr uwclque-, 
[(euplades --auvages depentfant du 
Tong-King," Hultetin ,ie la Soentt tl 
(Af'rafhie (Paii-1, Seric, v. 

( 1S84) p. 429. 

Rev. \V. tv. f’.ill, My/hs amt 
if the South Pan fit t I.ondon, 


i,S 76(, pp. 1 55 -I 50, 

•' S Powers. Pr/ti : of California 
tW.islnngron. 1877!, [). 34. 

^ See- ,if)ovt . jrp. lOiS ' 

** See altoee. pp. 8 
See above, pp. 194, 202, 207, 
aUo vof. m. p>. 453. 
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of the maidens goes whirling round and round the giddy circle of 
the bachelors, rigged out in old uniforms, frock-coats, ladies’ jackets, 
plumes, necklaces and tea-cosies, jigging, hopping, leaping, whoop- 
ing themselves hoarse, brandishing knives, fly-flappers, and blue 
cotton umbrellas in wild confusion. Higher and higher rises the 
music, faster and more furious grows the dance, till the punch-bowl 
producing its natural consequences the mu.sicians drop off one after 
the other to sleep, and the war-whoops of the dancers subside into 
doleful grunts and groans. Many matches are made at these annual 
Khasi balls. ^ Among the Barotse on the Zambesi girls on reaching 
puberty dance for weeks together, always about midnight, to the 
accompaniment of songs and castanets.- Among the Suzees and 
Mandingoes of Sierra- Leone girls are circumcised at puberty. Every 
year during the dry season, on the first appearance of a new moon, 
the damsels of each town who are to be circumcised are taken into 
a wood and kept there in strict seclusion for a moon and a day, 
charms being placed on every path to prevent intrusion. There 
the operation is performed by an old woman. Afterwards the 
girls go round the town in procession and dance and sing before 
every principal person’s house till they receive a present. When 
this round of dances is completed, the young women are given in 
marriage to their betrothed husbands.^ 

P. 40. The savage disguises himself in the animal’s skin, etc. — 
The Bushmen of South Africa were adepts in the art of stalking 
game in such disguises. We read that “when taking the field against 
the elephant, the hippopotamus, or rhinoceros, they appeared with 
the head and hide of a hartebecat over their shoulders, and whilst 
advancing towards their quarry through the long grass, would care- 
fully mimic all the actions of the animal they wished to represent. 
They appeared again in the .spoils of the blesbok, with the head and 
wings of a vulture, the striped hide of the zebra, or they might be 
seen stalking in the guise of an ostrich.” * In the last of these dis- 
gui.ses they wear light frames covered with ostrich feathers and 
carry the head and neck of an ostrich supported on a stick.’ 
Similarly the Mambowe of South Africa stalk game “ by using the 
stratagem of a cap made of the skin of a leche’s or poku’s head. 


^ Lieut. E. H. Steel, “ On the 
Khasia Tribes,” Transaittons of the 
Ethtio!o;:i:aI .So, ifty of London, New 
Sene'!, vii. (1S69) p. 309 ; .Mrs. J. C, 
Murray-Ayn-'Iey, “ St>me Account of 
the Secular and Religious Dances of 
Certain I'limitive Peoples in Asia anti 
.Afiira,” The Lolk-Lore Journal, v. 
(itSS7) pp. 273-276; Major P. R. T. 
(iurdon. J'he A'hasis (London, 1907), 
pp. 1 54 - ' 56- 


“ E. Holub, Sieben Jahre /n Snd- 
J/rika (Vienna, 18S1), li. 258. 

^ John Matthews, A JoyaL;c to the 
Hirer Sierra-Leone (London, I 79 i)j 
pp. 70 - 73 * 

^ (j. W. Stow, The XatiVt. A'acei of 
South Africa (London, 1905), p. 82. 

Sir James Edward .Alexander, £x- 
fedition of Distort ry into the Interior 
of Afrit a (Ltindon, 1838), ii. 145-147. 
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having the horns stil! attarhcd, and another made so as to represent 
the upper white part of the crane called jabirii St lu 

with its long neck and beak above. With these on, they crawl 
through the grass ; they can easily put up their heads so far as 
to sec their prey without being recognised until they are within 
bowshot.” ^ The Somalis disguise themselves as o.striches in 
order to shoot or to catch and tame the bird.- Some American 
Indians used to disguise themselves as deer or wild turkeys in order 
to kill these creatures.’’ The Eskimo clothe themselves in seal 
skins and snort like seals till they come within striking distance of 
the animals ; ^ and in order to kill deer they muffle themselves in 
deer-skin coats and hoods and mimic the bellow of the deer when 
they call to each other.-' 

P. 40. It is at initiation that the youth is solemnly for- 
bidden to eat of certain foods. — .-\mongst the Australian tribes such 
prohibitions are very common,'' but they seem to be independent of 
totemism. Many of them come into operation before initiation 
and are not relaxed till long after it, sometimes nut until the man 
or woman is well advanced in years. The penalties, real or 
imaginary, incurred by infringement of the rules are not civil but 
natural, being supposed to flow inevitably from the act itself with- 
out human intervention. Among.st them are accidents and ill- 
success in the chase, but for the most part they consist of certain 
bodily ailments or infirmities which appear to be purely fanciful. 
As a rule it is only the old men who are free to eat anything. For 
e.xample, in some tribes of New South Wales youths at initiation 
were forbidden to eat egg.s, fish, or any of the finer sorts of opossum 
or kangaroo. Their fare was therefore very poor, but as they grew 
older these restrictions were removed, and after passing middle age 
they might eat anything.' Again, among the natives of the Mary 
River and the bunya-bunya country in Queensland “ there was hardly 
any animal, from a human being to a giant fly, that was not con- 
sidered wholesome and lawful food to the cider men of the tribe. 
To minors, certain animals were proscribed as mundha. In the 
bunya sea.son of 1S75-76, bunyas were mundha to the females. The 
food prohibited to minors is porcupine, snakes, eels, fresh water tish. 


* D. Livingstone, Mtssiona*'y 
Tra~'els and Kescardhe^ in South 
Afnca {London, 1857), p. 490. 

- f’h. Pauhtsdike, Ethno^raf'/ue 
Nordosi-Afnkas', dn’ mate ru He Cultur 
dcr Dandkil, (ialla. und .Soma! (Berlin, 
1S93), p. 229. 

2 Bossu, A\''U7eaux aux 

/ndcs Oiddcntaies (Parit?, 176S), li. 52 
sq. ; Langsdorif, loya^’i’S and TraT'td 
{London, 1813), ii. 197. 


** II. F.gcde. A nption cf (!ften- 
land., SetTMid Kdirion (Lon<i<>n, 1S18), 

p. 106. 

•' Captain G. F. Lyon. JSii-ate 
{London, 1S24), p. 33^). 

^ See aG'Jve, pp. 176 '//• 

* Ch. Wilke-^, Xarrat!-<e of the 
Cnited .States Ex/'lenn ' Expeditions 
New Ltlition, ii. (New York. 1851), p. 
194. 
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kangaroo injured in the chase, the eggs of the emu and scrub 
turkey, and the flying fox. Indulgence in forbidden foods is 
supposed to be punished with sickness and cancerous sores.” ^ It 
has been suggesteef that these prohibitions have been laid upon the 
young by the old either for the purpose of reserving the best of the 
food for themselves, or in order to prevent the extinction of certain 
species of edible animals.- 

But it may be questioned whether these e.xplanations are 
sufficient. In regard to the latter of the two motives suggested it 
seems very unlikely that improvident savages such as the Australians, 
who never store up food for future use, should be so far-seeing as 
to guard against the e.xtinction of the animals on which they sub- 
sist. And with regard to the theory that these numerous taboos 
have been imposed by the older people on their juniors from purely 
selfish motives, and have been upheld by superstitious terrors which 
the seniors artfully impressed on the minds of their dupes, it may 
well be doubted whether the Australian aborigines are capable of 
conceiving or executing so elaborate a system of fraud. I prefer to 
suppose that the prohibitions in question are really based on mis- 
taken beliefs as to the ill-effect of certain foods in certain circum- 
stances, especially at particular times of life and above all at 
puberty. If we understood the conception which the savage has 
formed of the nature of puberty, we might also understand why 
on the one hand he forbids some foods to young people at this 
critical period, and why on the other hand he permits food of 
any kind to be eaten by old people, that is, by persons who have 
lost the power of reproducing their species. For it is probably that 
mysterious power which the savage is mainly concerned to guard 
and fence about by these rules of diet. In short, it seems likely that 
the prohibition of certain foods to young people is often founded 
rather on superstition than on selfishness. 

Certainly in their diet the Australian aborigines practise many 
abstinences which appear to be purely superstitious and which can 
hardly be explained by a theory that the practitioners have been 


^ E. M. Curr, 7 'he Australiati Kace^ 
iii. 159. Compare R. Brough .Smvth, 
The Aborigines of liAona, i. 2J4 : 
“The old men are privileged to eat 
every kind of food that it i-, lawful for 
any of their tribe to eat." A. W. 
Howitt, “On some -Vustralian Cere- 
monies of Initiation," Joursial of the 
Anthrafologica! Institute, xiii. (1884) 
p. 456 ; “ In some of the tribes, e.g., 
the W olgal, these food rules only 
become rcla.xed gradu.ally, so that it is 
the old man only who is free to u.se 
every kind of dninial food." 


Rev, G. Taplin. “The Xairinyeri, ’ 
flntive Tribes of South Austraiia, p. 
16; R. Brough .Smyth, The Ahorigtnes 
of Tutoria, i. 234 (quoted above, p. 
177), 23S : .Spencer and tiillen, Native 
'Tribes 0/ Central Australia, p. 47 
“The ide.r throughout i^ evidentl}' th.it 
which obt.iins so largely in sav.age tribes 
of reserving the best things for the use 
of the chlens, and, more especially, of 
the elder men" ; id.. Northern 7 'ribes 
ot Central Austi alia, pp, 611. 612, 
613. 
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lieguiled or bullied into them by designing persons who profit hvo riam 
the simplicity of their dupes. 'I’hu.s, for example, among the tribes 
about the Nogoa River in .Southern Queensland ‘‘certain restrictions ""'"'s' ‘li- 
respecting the use ui rood exist. Old })eo[)Ie, tor instance, are the ibun^nM-s 
only persons allowed to eat the Hesh of the emu. Other ai tides of 
food are forbidden to a man whose brother has recently died, hut 
this custom does not extend to sister.s. A father, on the death of 
a child, male or female, abstains from eating iguana.s, opossums, 
and snakes, of the male sex, but nothing of the kind occurs on the 
death of a wife. This prohibition of animals of a particular sex is 
widely prevalent m Australia.” ' Similarly among the natives of die 
Mary River district in Southern Queensland the flesh of tcitain 
animals was forbidden to persons in mourning.- Again, 111 sonic m,.,,. 
Australian tribes menstruous women might not part.ikc of certain ‘■mi'm, 
foods; and in this case the prohibition, like other taboos laid on 
women at such times, seems to have been purely superstitious.,,,,.,,, 
Thus among the natives of the Murray Ri\er menstruous women * ' rcun 
had to refrain not merely from eating fish but from going near a 
river or crossing it in a canoe, bec.ause it was believed that if they 
did any of these things they would frighten tlie ii.sh.*’' 'I'he .\runta 
suppose that if a woman at one of her monthly periods were to 
gather certain bulbs, which form a staple article of diet for both 
men and women, the supply of the bulb would fail.-* 

U'ith these examples before us, which might doubtless be easily .\ustr,,ii,iii 
added to, we need not doubt that the old .Vustralian aborigines suprr- 
themselves implicitly believe in many of the absurd rea.sons which 
are alleged for debarring young people from certain viand--. Thu-' 
in the Encounter Bay tribe old men approiuiatod to themselves the 
roes of fishes, and it was said and believed that if women, young 
men, or children ate of that dainty they would grow prematurely 
old.“ The natives about King Cleorge’s Sound in South-West 
Australia “have some superstitious notions in regard to peculiai 
food for different ages and sexes. 'I'hus girls, .liter eleven or 
twelve years of age, seldom eat bandicoot, .such foods being con- 
sidered a preventive to breeding; young men will nut eat 01 

u'arlits (black eagle), or they will not have a line heanl ; 'Uch food 
will also influence their success in the chace ; and although kang.iroos 
may abound, they will seldom see them, .uid abv.iys miss them when 
they attempt to spear them. I believe that it is not until the age 
of thirty that they may eat indi'-crimiuately.' " The Kulin of the 

* E. M. Curr, 77 ir Rii<t’, Xjithi'Jii /•'//' of Lf'iUf'i/ AU'tt 

III. 91 - p. (ii;. 

•I E. M. Curr, cp. nt. lii. 159, ' H. E. tl'-V'.i, “ .M. inner' anii 

* R. Brough .Sniuh. of Cii-'fuii' of ihe .Vlxingiiies nf Ihe En- 
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Goulburn River, in South-Eastern Australia, “ believed that if the 
novice ate the spiny ant-eater or the black duck, he would be killed 
by the thunder. If he ate of the female of the ojtossum or native 
bear, he was liable to fall when climbing trees, and so on for other 
offences.’’! In the tribe which occupied the Main Dividing Range 
between the Cape and Belyando Rivers “the young men and 
women are forbidden to eat certain sorts of food, such as the emu, 
swan, scrub and plain turkeys, and the eggs of these birds. The 
eel, the black-headed snake, and other animals are also on the 
schedule of forbidden foods. The reason assigned by the old folks 
for these restrictions is, that the richness of these foods would kill 
the young, and so persuaded are the young of the truth of this 
assertion, that Mr. MacGlashan is convinced they would rather die of 
hunger than infringe their law. They call this law k/iaga/ia, which 
means ‘forbidden.’ In the Arunta tribe an uncircumcised boy 
is forbidden to eat many animals or parts of animals, particularly 
kangaroo tail, the wild turkey and its eggs, the female bandicoot, 
large lizards, emu fat, all kinds of parrots and cockatoos, the large 
quail and its eggs, the e.agle-hawk, the wild cat, the podargus 
and its eggs; and various penalties, sucii as premature age and 
decay and bleeding to death at circumcision, are denounced against 
him for infractions of the rules. Some of these imaginary pains 
consist of various bodily deformities, such as a large mouth and a 
hole in the chin, which may on the principle of sympathetic magic 
be suggested by similar peculiarities in the tabooed animals. •' Again, 
in the interval between circumcision and subincisioti, and indeed 
until the wound caused by the second of these operations has com- 
pletely healed, a young .Arunta man must abstain from eating 
snakc.s, opossums;, bandicoot.s, echidna, lizards, mound birds and 
their eggs, wild turkeys and their eggs, eagle-hawks and their eggs. 
.Any infraction of these rules is thought to retard his recovery and 
inflame his wounds.* Similarly Arunta girls and young women 
until they have borne a child, or until their breasts begin to be 
pendent, are forbidden to eat female bandicoot, large lizards, the 
large quail and its egg.s, the wild cat, kangaroo tail, emu fat, 
cockatoos and parrots of all kinds, echidna, and the brown hawk 
{Hieracidea orientalis). The penalties supposed to be incurred by 
breaches of the rules resemble those which overtake the men, 
except that some of the ailments and infirmities are peculiar to 
women, such as absence of milk from the breasts. Women 
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believe that if they ate old brown hawks tlieir son-^ would be 
afflicted with varicn.se \eins on the forehead, l-'urlher. a wom.in 
may not eat opo.ssuni, largo carpet snake, large lizard, nor fat 
of any sort during the time that elapses betwee^i the circumcision 
and the subincision of her son ; for were she to partake of an) 
of these foods, the Arunta think that it would retard her son's 
recovery.^ These last prohibitions clearly rest on an imaginar) 
bond of magic sympathy between the mother and her son. In 
the Kaitish tribe young men may not eat emu, snake, porcu- 
pine, wild cat, eagle-hawk, or large lizards ; if they do. it is 
believed that their bodies will swell up and their hair will turn 
prematurely grey. The restrictions laid on young women are still 
more numerous. Among the foods forbidden to them are acacia 
seed, emu eggs, the wild turkey and its eggs, the wild dog, big 
snakes, echidna, big lizards, wild cat, eagle-hawk, kites, big rats, 
rabbit bandicoots, and fish. Infractions of these taboos are sup- 
posed to entail various bodily infirmities, such as sore throat, swollen 
cheeks, swollen head, swollen body, emaciation, sores on the head, 
and sores on the legs. The restrictions with regard to the food 
of women are said to be much the same through all of the 
Central tribes ; everywhere apparently the women strictly abstain 
from eating the brown hawk, lest they should have no milk in their 
breasts ; some people think that the eating of the brown hawk 
causes the breasts to wither up, others on the contrary affirm that 
it makes them swell up and burst, ^■ery old women among the 
Kaitish are freed from these restrictions.'- In tlie Warramunga 
tribe young men are gradually released from these taboos as they 
grow older, but a man is usually well on in middle age before he 
may eat such things as wild turkey, rabbit bandicoot, and emu. 
In the same tribe there is a general rule that nobody may cat eagle- 
hawks, because it is said these birds batten on the bodies of dead 
natives.-^ In the Binbinga tribe the newly initiated boy may not 
eat snake, female kangaroo, wallaby, female emu, turtle, big lizard.s, 
big fish, female bandicoot, native companion, yir/'Avr, black duck, 
dingo, turkey and its egg.s, pigeon, and yams. All of these things are 
tabooed to him till his whiskers are grown. Finally, he takes a 
snake and other offerings of food to an old man, his wife's faiiier. 
who first puts the snake round his own neck and tin n touches the 
lad’s mouth with it. After that the young man may eat snakes.* 
The view that the e.xtensive prohibitions of food enjoined on 
young people of both sexes in Australia are in the main dictated 
by superstition rather than by the calculating selfishness of their 
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Super- elders, may perhaps be conlirnied by the observation that in other 
stitious parts of the world it is precisely the young people and women who 
are most free, and the grown men the most restricted, in their 
certain diet. For example, in some Dyak tribes of Borneo women, boys, 

foods. and sometimes old men are free to eat certain foods which are 

forbidden, from motives of superstition, to men in the prime of life,^ 
Among the Dyaks of Melintam and Kjawan women and children 
may eat the flesh of apes, deer, and crocodiles, but from the time 
that boys are circumcised they may no longer partake of these 
viands. It used to be thought that any man who ate of these 
animals would go mad.- Among the Melanesians of the Duke 
of York Group and the adjoining parts of New Britain and New 
Ireland “ a singular custom prevails here with regard to the sons of 
many chiefs. About the time of their attaining the age of puberty 
they are taken into the bush, where a large house is built for them 
and their attendants. Here they remain for several months, and 
during this time they are well fed with pork, turtle, shark, and 
anything else they please. They are then initiated into certain 
ceremonies, and after this they never again taste either pork, turtle, 
or shark during the remainder of their lives. So scrupulous are 
they on this matter, that I have known a young man to suffer 
acutely from hunger rather than eat a piece of taro which had been 
cooked in the same oven with a piece of pork.”^ Amongst the 
Namaquas boys under puberty are free to partake of hares, but 
after they have attained to puberty and have been initiated, they 
are forbidden to eat hare’s flesh or even to come into contact with 
a fire at which it has been cooked. A man who eats the forbidden 
food is not uncommonly banished from the village, though he may 
be admitted to it again on the payment of a fine. The reason 
which the Namaquas give for this custom is that the animal is the 
origin of death among men. For once on a time, the hare was 
charged by the moon to run to mankind and tell them, “ As I die 
and am renewed, so shall you also be renewed.” The hare ran as 
he was bid, but instead of saying, “ As I die and am renewed,” he 
perversely and of malice prepense said, “ As I die and perish, so 
shall you.” So old Namaquas say that they' hate the hare for 
his evil tidings and will not eat his flesh.* Amongst the Baele of 
Ennedi, a district of the eastern Soudan, after boys have been 
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rircumcisL'd they iiia\ no Imi^Lr eat lo.vK .in<i other i.iieK. I'oh, .ind 
e""--. Ill iieighi loiirniL; ili-'tru'te ot tiie Soiiii.ni llu ec food- an 
similarly deemed unsuitahle for “nran men. lliit the women of 
I'hinedi are free to partake of these \ lands.* • 

1 ’. 41. The Kumai youth is not allowed to eat the female 
of any animal, etc. — 'The Kurnai rules have since been stated by 
Dr. A. \V. Howitt more fully. He says: — “The rules as to food 
animals are as follows ; The novice may not eat the female of any 
animal, nor the emu, the porcupine, the conger-eel, nor the spiny 
ant-eater ; but he may eat the males of the common o|)ossuni, the 
ringtail opossum, the rock wallaby, the small scrub wallabv, the 
bush-rat, the bandicoot, the rabbit-rat, the brushtail, and the lltmg- 
moiise. He becomes free of the Hesh of the forbidden animals 
by degrees. This freedom is given him by one ol the old men 
suddenly and une.xpectedly smearing some of the coiiked tat over 
his face.’’- 


P. 42, note ■'*. Superstitious abstinence from salt. — 'I'he custom supi r- 
of abstaining from salt on certain solemn occasions lias been oitmiis 
practised by many peoples, but there seems to be no reason for eon- (,','''"5 a™ 
necting it with totemism. One of the occasions on which the 
abstinence has been commonly practised is mourning for a death. 

Thus, according to the rules of ancient Hindoo ritual, mourners 
should eat no food containing salt for three nights." Tlie Juangs. 
a wild hill-tribe of Bengal, abstain from salt and flesh for three 
days when they are in mourning.'* In Loango the widow of a dead 
prince is bound to sleep on the ground and to eat no salted food.’’' 
Mourners in Central .-kfrica sometimes refrain from salt, warm food, 
and beer.'* In the Karnal District of Xorth-West India worshippers 
of the Sun God (Stiraf D(vata) eat no salt on his sacred day 
Sunday." One of the sacred books of the Hindoos prescribes that 
no salt should be eaten on the tenth day of the moon.^ In the 
month of Saon ( July-.-\.ugust) crowds of women in Bihar call them- 
selves the wives of the snake-god Nag and go out begging for two 
and a half days, during whicli they neither sleep under a roof 
nor eat salt.'-* Barren women among the Aroras in India somctinies 
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abstain from salt during the four rainy months/ apparently in the 
hope of thereby obtaining offspring. 'I’he Mohaves, an Indian 
tribe of North America, never ate salted meat for the next moon 
after the coming cf a prisoner among them.- A Brazilian Indian, 
one of Mr, A. R. Wallace's hunters, “caught a fine cock of the 
rock, and gave it to his wife to feed, but the poor woman was 
obliged to live herself on cassava-bread and fruits, and abstain 
entirely from all animal food, peppers, and salt, which it was 
believed would cause the bird to die.”" In Peru a candidate 
for the priesthood had to renounce the use of salt for a year.* 
Among the Dards the priest of a certain goddess must purify 
himself for an annual ceremony by refraining for seven days from 
salt, onions, beer, and other unholy food. ' 'I'he Egyptian priests 
avoided salt when they were in a state of ceremonial purity.** 
Among the .-krliuaco Indians of South America the medicine men 
may eat no salt all their lives, but in other respects their diet is 
more generous than that of their fellows.' 

Often abstinence from salt is combined with the practice of 
chastity. Thus it was a rule of ancient Hindoo ritual that for 
three nights after a husband has brought his bride home, the 
couple should sleep on the ground, remain chaste, and eat no salt.® 
When the Rajah of Long Wahou in Borneo has a son born to him, 
he must for five months sleep alone and take no salt with his food : 
he i.s also forbidden to smoke and to cht-w sink!' Amongst some 
of the Dyaks of Borneo men who h.ive returned .successful from a 
head-hunting e.xpedition have to keep apart and abstain from a 
variety of thing.s for several day.s ; in particular they may not have 
intercourse with women, nor eat .salt or fish with bones, nor touch 
iron.*" In the East Indian island of Nias the men who dig a 
pitfall for g.ame have to observe a number of superstitious rules, 
the intention of which is partly to avoid giving umbrage to the 
beasts, partly to prevent the sides of the pit from falling in. Thus 
they are forbidden to eat salt, to bathe, and to scratch themselves 
in the pit ; and the night after they have dug it they must have no 
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intcrcunrsc with women.' .\mon^ the Creek or Mu-koi^ee Indiani .-tljsnn.-no- 
of Xorth America men who had been wounded in w.ir were 
confined in a small hut at a distance from the village and had to „ni, uw 
sta\ there for the space of four moons, keeping strictly apart and pi.icuce of 
leading a very abstemious lile ; in [larticular they had to abstain rlmstity. 
from salt and from women. To avert the risk of incontinence, 
which, it was believed, would have delayed the cure, each of the 
wounded warriors was waited upon by an old superannuated 
woman. ‘"But what is yet more .surprising in their physical, or 
rather theological regimen, is, that the physician is so religiously 
cautious of not admitting polluted persons to visit any of his 
patient.s, lest the defilement should retard the cure, or spoil the 
warriors, that before he introduces any man, even any of their 
priest.s, who are married according to the law, he obliges him to 
assert either by a double affirmative, or by two negatives, that he 
has not known even his own wife, in the space of the la.st natural 
day."- When in the year 1765 a jiarty of Chickasaw Indians 
returned home with two French scalps, the men had to remain 
secluded in the sweat-house for three days and nights fasting and 
purifying themselves with warm lotions and aspersions of the 
button-snake root. Meantime their women had to stand through 
the long frosty nights, from evening to morning, in two rows facing 
each other, one on each side of the door, singing for a minute or 
more together in a soft shrill voice to a solemn moving air, and 
then remaining profoundly silent for ten minutes, till they again 
renewed the plaintive tune. During all this time they might have 
no intercourse with their husbands and might neither eat nor touch 
salt. ' Again, at the solemn annual festival of the Busk, when the 
first-fruits of the earth were offered and the new fire kindled. Creek 
men and women had for three days to remain strictly chaste and 
to abstain rigidly from all food, but more particularly from salt.* 

In the solemn religious fasts ob.served by the semi-civilised Indi.ins 
of Me.xico, Central America, and Peru it .seems to have been a 
common, perhaps a gener.il, rule that the people should practise 
continence and eat no .salt and no [iep[)er. ' Pur example, from the 
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time that they sowed the maize till the time that they reaped it, the 
Indians of Nicaragua lived chastely and abstemiously, sleeping 
apart from their wives, eating no salt, and drinking neither chicha 
nor cocoa. ^ Similarly among the I'eruvian Indians bride and 
bridegroom fasted for two days before marriage, eating no salt, no 
pepper, and no flesh, and drinking none of the native wine.^ 
Every eight years the Mexicans celebrated a festival which was 
preceded by a fast of eight days. During this fast they ate nothing 
but maize-bread (tamalli) baked without salt and drank nothing but 
pure water. It was believed that if any one broke the fast, even in 
secret, God would punish him with leprosy. The reason which 
they assigned for this abstinence was singular. They said that the 
purpose of the fast observed on this occasion was to allow their 
means of subsistence to enjoy a period of repose ; for they alleged 
that in ordinary times bread, which was their staple food, was 
fatigued by the admixture of salt and other spice.s, which humbled 
it and made it feel old. So they fasted from salt and other dainties 
in order to give back to the bread its lost youth. At the festival 
to which the fast was a prelude all the gods and goddesses were 
supposed to dance. Hence in the carnival or masked ball, which 
formed the chief feature of the celebration, there appeared a 
motley throng of dancers disguised as birds, beasts, butterflies, 
bees, and beetles ; while others garbed themselves as costermongers, 
wood-sellers, lepers, and .so forth. Round and round the image of 
the god Tlaloc circled the giddy dance, some of the dancers 
making desperate efforts to swallow living water-snakes and frogs, 
which they had picked up in their mouths from a tank at the feet 
of the image.* 

This fre(pient association of abstinence from salt and abstinence 
from women is curious. The Nyanja-speaking peoples of British 
Central Africa extract salt from grass, and when a party of the 
people has gone to make salt, all the people in the village must 
observe strict continence until the return of the salt-makers. When 
the party returns, they must steal into the village by night without 
being seen by anybody. After that one of the village elders sleeps 
with his w'ife. She then cooks a relish and puts some of the new- 
made salt into it. This relish is handed round to the salt-makers, 
who rub it on their feet and under their armpits.^ Similarly the 
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workers in the salt-pans near Si[)houm in I'leiieh 'I'oiiquin must 
abstain tVom all sexual telations in the [ilaee where the\ are at 
work.’ However, in savage society the same rule of contineiiee is<’"ia.ii- 
observed in other industrial operations than the; manufacture I 

salt. For example, in the Marquesas Islands a woman who is i. it.i.n 
making cocoa-nut oil must be cliaste for five days, otherwise she induan.il 
could extract no oil from the nut.s.- Among the natives of Port 
Moresby in New (luinea it is a rule that when a party goes on a 
trading voyage westward to procure arrowroot, the leader has to 
observe strict continence, else the canoe would sink and all the 
arrowroot be lost.-* In ancient Arabia the men who were engaged 
in collecting incense from the trees might not pollute themselves 
with women or with funerals.^ Amongst the Masai tiie brewers 
of poison and of honey-wine must observe strict continence, else it 
is supposed that the poison and the honey-wine would be spoiled. ' 

These and many similar cases of continence practised from super- 
stitious motives by savages rest on certain primitive ideas of the 
physical influence of sexual intercourse, which we do not as yet 
fully understand. 

P. 42. ACarib ceremony. — Whth this ceremony we m.iy compare 
an initiatory rite observed by the Andaman Islanders. The friends 
of the young man or young woman who is being initiated at puberty 
hunt and kill a wild boar or a wild sow according to the sex of the 
novice. The chief presses the carcase of the animal heavily on the 
shoulders, back, and limbs of the novice as he sits on the ground. 

“• This is in token of his hereafter becoming, or proving himself to 
be, courageous and strong.” The carcase is then cut up, the fat is 
melted and poured over the novice and rubbed into his person.** 
Amongst the Arunta uncircumcised lads are often struck on the 
calf of the leg with the leg-bone of an eagle-hawk, because this is 
supposed to impart strength to the boy's leg.’ In these and many- 
similar customs w-hich might be cited the valuable properties of 
the animal are supposed to be transferred to human beings by 
external application. But the customs appear to be quite in- 
dependent of totemism, 

P. 43. — The youths at initiation sleep on the graves of their 
ancestors. — Speaking of the initiatory- rights of the Australian 
aborigines a writer says: “On another occasion a young man who 
followed the occupation of a fisherman, told me that he was com- 


* M, .Aynionicr, ,ur If. l,ao:< 

(l’ari.s, 18S5), p. 141. 

(h FI. von I..vngsdortf, Ra-c um 
die FFV// (Fr.inkfort, 1S12), i. Iipry. 

-■* ft. Turner, .S', (London, 1SS4), 
pp. 349 -v- 

f IMiny, A'af. xii. 54. 

.See above, vol. ii. pp. 410 -y. 


i* K. II. Man, /'/r. Ahen^ina! In- 
Juxhiiant rf tiu Audarian /s.'ands 
(London, n.d. j. [>. 66. 

' Speiirei andliilk-n, .Xi/ir'e Tiihis 
cf Ceriimf . 4 nd/a’ii, p. 472. 

For some other examples see 'J'he 
Cetd n Iluiidi, Second Edition, ii. 

364 -y. 
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pelled t'> lie fur two night-, on the grave of one of his ancestors, 
who had also been a fisherman of vniie note : by thi^ means he was 
supposed to inherit ail the good qualities tif his predecessor.” * 
Among the Xiska Indians of Xorth-W’est America the novice 
resorted to a grave, took out a corpse, and lay with it all night 
wrapt in a blanker.- 

P. 43. In some of the Victorian tribes no person related to the 
youth by blood can interfere or assist in his initiation. — In the 
Peake River tribe of South Australia none of a boy’s relations are 
present when he is being circumcised ; they are supposed not to 
know that the operation i.s taking place." 

P. 43. The Australian ceremony at initiation of pretending to 
recall a dead man to life. — A jireience of killing ,1 man and bring- 
ing him to life again is a common ceremony of initiation among 
many peoples. Elsewhere 1 liave collected examples of it.^ We 
have seen that it forms a prominent part in the initiation rites of 
Pretence of some Secret societies in North .Vmerica. ' The Kikuyu of British 
new birth East Africa “have a curiou.s custom which requires that every boy 
cision. before circumcision must be born again. The mother stands 

up with the boy crouching at her feet, she pretends to go through 
all the labour pains and the boy on being reborn cries like a babe 
and is washed. He lives on milk fur .some days afterwards.”'* In 
the rites of initiation I do not remeniber to have met with another 
equally clear imitation of a new birth for the novice. But a pretence 
of being born again has formed part of a rite of adoption among 
some peoples and wo have seen that in India it i.s practised as 
a mode ot averting ill-luck or of raising a person either to a higher 
rank or to one which he has for some reason forfeited. ’’ 

Custom of P. 44, note The plucking of the hair from the pubes or incipient 
of the youth at initiation. — This cu.stom seems to have been 
h.mr and widely difiused among the southern and eastern tribes ol Australia. 
be,irds of Thus among the tribes in the neighbourhood of Adelaide the hair 
youths at Qf the pubes of novices was plucked out by operators of both sexes 
and various ages, even little children taking part in the work. 
\\ hen the hair had been pulled out, it was carefully rolled up in 

^ J. I*. Mann, “Motes on the (appemled to 
Aborigines uf Australia,'* Froceediu^, s.). 

qf the Ueographual Society of Au^tiai- r Z'/Ve CaA/tv.' Second Edition, 

17 'Vtr, Aciv South ira/es and T'utoiian in. 422 ./y. 

Frank,!, i. (i8S5)p. 44. aliove, vol. iii, j.p. 462 jyy.. 

- See above, vol. iii. p. 542. 4S7 489 sq., 505, 542, 546. 

■' R. Schomburgk, “ tfber einige ** EAtract from a letter of Mr. A. C. 
Sittcn und Gebrauche der tief ini Hollis to me. Mr. Hollis’s authority 
innern Sudaustraliens, am Pcake-Flusse is Dr. T. \V. W. Cr.iwford of the Kenia 
and dessen Ebngebung hausenden Medical .Mission. 

.Stamme,'* I'erhandlniuqen der Berliner ~ /7r-' O'ei.'ir’t'i.' irair, -A, Second Edition, 

GeselSthatt fur Anthropoloqie, Ethno- i, 21 j</. 

lopie und Crys.liiJite. 1S79, p. 1235) .See aboce, pp. 20817. 
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^rccii iHiiipii--. tliL I I < .11 '1 n..\iii --i;] i:ii .i't ' v, and 

till.' [).)<ki.t^ Wall p;i\Lii :ii .1 ui'L- Hi. ill t.i in- |iii jnii\ ili^i.i"'Ci! nf.' 

Aiiioiil;''! ihn NarntiNiri i.f Soul'i .\u'-li.ili.i ihc inaUcii h.iir "f the 
noMics was Cuinlieil or r.ithtr lorn out willi tlu'iioint of a sjie.ir, 
.111(1 their nioustai'hcs nnd a great part of their heard' liincked 
ii[) by the roots. The lads were then hesnieared from the crown of 
their head to their feet with a mixture of oil and red oclire.- In 
the haicounter T!ay tribe of South Australia ail the hair was singed 
or plucked out from the bodies of the notices e.xcept the hair of 
the head and beard; and then their whole boehes, with the 
exception of their f.ices, were rubbed o\ir with grease and red 
ochre. ' /Vnioiig the tribes of SouthA\ est X'lctoria all the hairs of 
the heard were plucked nut from the faces of notices at initiation.* 
Sonic ol the tribes on the Murray River lore out the hair or 
down trom the chins of the young men who were being initiated.' 
In the .Muorundi tribe, about i.So miles up the Murray River, boy.s 
at initiation had the hair jilucked from their bodies ; the men who 
performed the operation were chosen from .i distant tribe.'' .\nu)ng 
the Maraur.i-s[ieaking tribes of the Lower Darling River the novice 
was stretched on the ground and all the hair was plucked from his 
cheeks and chin and gnen to his mother, who was present, crying 
and lamenting." .knd with regard to the aborigines of the Darling 
River 'ii general we are told that ‘'the hair < 4 ' the youth, wiio is 
heing initi.ued is cut 'hr-.i't on hi' head and iiullcd out of hi' face, 
and red ochre, mixed witii emu fat. 'iiieared over his b(.idy : he 
wears ,i necklace of twisted opO'Sum hair. ' The Tong.iranka. a 
tribe of the Itchumundi n.ition, t') the we-st of the Darling River, 
depil.ited the priv.ite paUs of the novice-' at initiation.'' Among 
the tribes of the I’aroo and M'arrego Rivers in South (Queensland 
the custom was to pluck out by the roots all the hairs of the 
novice's body.'*" The natives of the Mary River district in South 
(dueen.'kmd 'haved off the* hair from all parts of the body but the 
head.'’- Similarlv in Tiii at initiation the heads of novices were 
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The re- 
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initiation 
was per- 
haps to 
assimilate 
them to 
new-born 
babes. 


Robert -.on 
Smith’s 
theory of a 
totem 
sacrament. 


shaved clean, and it is said that their shaven heads was an indica- 
tion of childhoodd 

The meaning, of this custom of removing the hair, especially 
the hair of the pubes and beard, of lads at initiation is not clear. 
But wherever the novice is .supposed to be born again by means of 
these initiatory rites, it would be perfectly natural to remove the 
hair from his body, especially from these particular parts of it, in 
order to increase his resemblance to a new-born babe. For even 
the sa%’age mind could hardly fail to be struck by the incongruity of 
a young man with a beard pretending to be a tender infant. The 
Australian practice of smearing the lads all over with red ochre may 
be an attempt to assimilate them still more closely to newly born 
infant.s, the red ochre being a substitute for blood ; and the same 
may perhaps be said of the corresponding South African practice of 
daubing the novices all over with white clay just after they have 
been circumcised,- for the new-born children of black races are at 
first reddish brown and soon turn slaty grey.“ It is possible that 
the ancient Greek custom of polling the beards or the hair of 
youths and maidens at puberty or before marriage and dedicating 
the shorn locks to a god or goddess, a hero or a heroine,^ may have 
been a survival of a similar pretence of a new birth at this critical 
time of life. Even the monkish tonsure may perhaps bo remotely 
connected with the same primitive practice. 

P. 44. Connected with this mimic death and revival of a clans- 
man appears to be the real death and supposed revival of the totem 
itself — With regard to what follows in the text I desire the reader 
particularly to observe, first, that there is no clear evidence that 
any of the slain animals are totems ; and, second, that none of the 
slain animals are eaten by the worshippers. The instances cited, 
therefore, furnish no .solid basis for a theory of what has been called 
a totem sacrament. That theory was a creation of my brilliant and 
revered friend the late W. Robertson Smith. For many years it 
remained a theory and nothing more, without a single positive 


' Kev. L. Fisun, “The Nang.i, or 
Sacred Stone F'nclosure, of Wainimala, 
Fiji," Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, \iv, (1885) })j>. 20, 23. 

^ Rev. J. Macdonald, “Manner*^, 
Cu.stoms, and Religions of South 
African Tribes,'' Journal of the 
AnthropoloA,.al Institute, xix. (1890) 
pp. 268 S'jf, ; J. Stewart, Loz'edale, 
South A/riia {Kdinburgh, 1S94), pp. 
105 Si/. : “ They are C(.)vered from head 
to foot with white clay, which make'^ 
them look as if they were whitewashed. 
This give^ them a very ghastly appear- 
ance, and thev are commonly callerl the 


white boys by Europeans. . . . After 
several weeks, the white clay is washed 
otf in the nearest river, red clay takes 
its place, and a new kaj'oss or blanket 
IS given to each. All the old clothing, 
such as it is, is also burned. The lads 
are then assembled to receive advice 
and instruction from the old men as to 
their new duties. They are now to act 
as men, being acknowledged as such.” 

^ E. B. Tylor, Anthropology (Lon- 
don, 1S81), p. 67. 

^ See my article “ Artemis and 
Hippoiytus,” The Fortnightly Fez’ieu', 
December 1904, pp. 9S2, 985 w/. 
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iri'-tanoe ol mioIi a sacrament bein;-t knoun to sLip[‘ort it. Tlieii Toi.-in 
canic the great disccueries of Messrs ^ipenccr and fiilleii in Central i 
Australia, wliich made an era in the studv of pnnutive man. v.n, 
Amongst the many new facts winch their admft'ahle investigations 
brought to light was a custom which may in a sense lie called a 
totem sacrament. For they found that the members of totem 
clans m Central Australia, while they generally abstain from eating 
their totemic animals or plant.s, nevertheless do at certain times 
partake of them as part of a solemn ritual for the multiplica- 
tion of these animals or plants. When the totem is an edible 
animal or plant, the members of each totemic clan are hound to 
perform magical ceremonies (intichiumd) for the increase of their 
totems, in order that the animals and plants may be eaten by the 
rest of the community, although not as a rule by the performers 
themselves, who have these animals or plants for their totems. 

And that the ceremonies may accomplish their object successfully, 
it is deemed essential that the members of each totemic clan should 
eat a little of their totem ; to eat none of it or to eat too much would 
equally defeat the aim of those magical rites which are designed to 
ensure a supply of food, both animal and vegetable, for the tribe.' 

Thus a totem sacrament of a sort has been discovered among But iiw 
the tribes of Central Australia, and “ Robertson Smith’s wonderful 
intuition — almost prevision — has been strikingly confirmed after ' 
the lapse of years. Vet what we have found i.s not precisely what sacrament 
he expected. The sacrament he had in his mind was a religious niacuc.-il 
rite ; the sacrament we have found is a magical ceremony. He 
thought that the slam animal was regarded as divine, and never 
killed except to furnish the mystic meal : as a matter of fact, the 
animals partaken of sacramentally by the Central Australians are in 
no sense treated as divine, and though they are not as a rule killed 
and eaten by the men and women whose totems they are, neverthe- 
less they are habitually killed and eaten by all the- other members 
of the community ; indeed, the evidence goes to show that at an 
earlier time they were commonly eaten also by the [lersons whose 
totenis they were, nay, even that such persons partook of them more 
freely, and were supposed to h.rvc a belter right to do so than any- 
one else. The object of the real totem sacrament which Messrs. 

Spencer and (lillen have discovered is not to attain to a mystical 
community with a deitv. but simply to ensure a pletitiiul supply ot 
food for the rest of the community f>y means of sorcery. In short, 
what we have found is not religion, but that wliich was first the pre 
decessor, and afterwards the hated rival of religion ; I mean magic." - 

' Speneer and Gillen, Aanrr Fnl'c: 283-327. .Sce aNo .iboie, lui. 1. pp. 
ef Cettlra! AuJrahii (Londun, 1S99), 102-112, 183-180. 214-242. 

[ip. 167-211 ; td., A'orthern Tnht 0/ - j. G. I'noe!, *■ on some Ccie- 

Lt'ntra! Australia (London, 1904), pp. monier "1 the Cenlr.il Au^Irahan 
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The only other apparent instance of what may be called a 
totem sacrament with which 1 am acquainted is the one which is 
reported by Mr. N. \V. Thomas from ^Vc-&t .Vfrica.' But his 
report is brief, and iC seems desirable to obtain fuller particulars of the 
custom before we can definitely a.ssign it a place in the very short 
list of totem sacraments. 


P. 44. — Some Californian Indians killed the buzzard, and then 
buried and mourned over it. — However, there is no evidence or 
probability that the buzzard was their totem. Totemism appears 
not to have been practised by any tribe of Californian Indians. - 

P. 44. A Zuni ceremony described by an eye-witness, Mr. 
Cushing.— The ceremony of bringing the tortoises or turtles to the 
village of Zuni has been described much more fully by a later 
writer, Mrs. IMatilda Co.ve Stevenson. It forms part of the 
elaborate ritual observed by these Indians at the midsummer 
solstice, when the sacred fire i.s kindled.-' Envoys are sent to fetch 
"their otherselve.s, the tortoises,’’ from the sacred lake Kothlu- 
walawa, to which the souls of the dead are supiiosed to go. When 
the creatures have thus been solemnly brought to Zuiii, they are 
placed in a bowl of water near the middle of the floor, and ritual 
dances are performed beside them. ‘‘After the ceremonial the 
tortoises are taken home by those who caught them and are hung 
by their necks to the rafters till morning, when they are thrown 
into pots of boiling water. The eggs are con.sidered a great 
delicacy. The meat is seldom touched e.\cept as a medicine, 
which is a curative for cutaneous diseases. I'art of the meat is 
deposited in the river, with kokak:va (white shell beads) and 
turquoise beads, as offerings to the Council of the Gods." ‘ 

As the lake from which the turtles are hrought is the place to 
which the souls of the departed are supposed to repair, Mrs. 
Stevenson’s account confirms the interpretation which I had 
independently given of the ceremony, I pointed out that the 
Zuhis believe in their transmigration or transformation at death 
into their totemic animals, and that the tortoise or turtle is reported 
by one authority to be a Zuhi totem. Hence the intention of 
killing the turtles in which, according to Mr. Cushing’s account, 
the souls of dead kinsfolk are supposed to be incarnate, is 


T nbes, ’ T>'Oi t oj the A iisiralasiait 

AssoLiation Jcy The Advancemtn/ of 
Siteme (Melbourne, 1901), pp. 316 jy. 
KPewhere I h.ive jiointed out on how 
\ery slender a Uisis the theory of a 
totem sacrament has been built. Sec 
7 'ke (joldoit Second Edition 

(I.onilon, 1900), vol, i. pp. xviii, aj. 

* .See above, vol. ii. pp. 5S9 v/. 

- .See above, vol. in. pp. i .ey. 


‘ See abo\e, vol. iii. pp. 237 ' 

‘ Mrs. .M.itild.i Coxe Steven-on, 
“The Zuni Indian'.," TzL'nity- third 
Annual Report of t/u Bii!\an of 
Amernan Ethnoiopv IWa-hingnm, 
1904), pp. 153-161. to Kolhlii- 

walawa, the lake of the dead, from 
which the turtles are brought, -ee 
above, vol, ill. p. 233 n.'-. 
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appjrcntlv "to kcoj' u[i a i oiiniiutiK .uion u:tli the ot’lKi uorlil 
in which tlic ■^laiK of ihe departed arc hdicvcd to he a.'-sLinhlcd 
in the form of turtle^. It is a coinruon hciicf dial the spirits of 
the dead return occasionally to their old honieis ; and accordingly 
the unseen visitors arc welcomed and feasted liy the living, and 
then sent upon their way. In the Zufii ceremony the dead are 
fetched home in the form of turtles, and the killing of the turtles is 
the way of sending back the souls to the spirit-land.” * 

This inteipretation of the Zuni custom of killing the turtles 
supersedes the one which, following W. Robertson .Smith, I formerly 
suggested with some hesitation, namely, that it might be a [iiacular 
sacrifice in which the god dies for his i)eo|>le.- Hut a doubt 
remains whether the ceremony is totemic or not ; for though the 
turtle or tortoise is included in the list of Zufii totems given by 
Captain |. (1. liourke, it is not included in the imts given by Mr. 
Cushing and Mrs, Steven.son.-' 

F. 6o. Phratries . , . subphratries. — With Howitt and Fison 
I now prefer to call these exogamous divisions by the names of 
classes and subclasses. 

P. 63, note The custom ... of imposing silence on women for S' 
a long time after marriage. — IVe have seen that among the tribes of i'’ 
South-West Metoria, where husband and wife always spoke different ,,, 
languages, the newly married couple were not allowed to speak to 
each other for two moons after marriage, and that if during this 
tune they needed to conver.se with one am.nher the communication 
had to be made through friends.' Ffsewhere we meet with some 
scattered indication.s of an apparently widespread custom, which 
firbade a wife to spe.ik to any one but her husband until she had 
given birth to a child. Thus with regard to the 'I'aveta of British 
Fast Africa we read : " One singular custom of theirs in connection 
with marriage I must relate. Brides are set apart for the first year 
as something almost too good for earth. They are dressed, adorned, 
jihysicked, and pampered m every way, almost like goddesses. 
They are screened from vulgar sight, exempted from all household 
duties, and prohibited from all social intercourse with all of the 
other sex except their husbands. They are never left alone, are 
accompanied bv some one wherever they m.iy wish to go. and are 
not permitted to exert themselves in the least ; even in their short 
w.ilks they creej) at a snail's pace, lest they should overstrain their 
muscles. Two of these celestial beings were permitted to %isit me. 
Both were very elaborately got up and in precisely the same manner. 


' / 'I. /ev/-,"/’, Sccun<l Bilition 

(Lon'lon, 1900). 11. 374. The belief 
in the perioiiicai return of the dead to 
iheir old homes i- lil-.i-ti-ited with 
m.iny example- in ni\ .hunuf. A/.U . 


O </ .’ ..Steor.d Kdition il.ondon, 1007), 
pp 30i-3ih. 

-' hce ahote, xoi. i. o. 43. 

‘ See ai Hive, Vol. lii. ]i. aid. 

' See above, voj. i. pp, 466. 46S. 
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Around the head was worn a band of parti-coloured beads, to which 
was attached a half-moon of bead-work in front, so as to fall down 
over the forehead. Below this, fa.stened round the temples, fell a 
veil of iron chain, 'hanging to below the lips in closely arranged 
lengths. , . . d’hey honoured me only with their eyes ; they did not 
let me hear the mellow harmony’ of their voices. They had to see 
and be seen, but not to be heard or spoken to. Brides are treated 
in this manner until they present their husbands with a son or 
daughter, or the hope of such a desired event has passed away.”' 

A similar custom is reported of Armenian brides. “ Young 
girls go unveiled, bareheaded wherever they please, the young men 
may woo them openly, and marriages founded on affection are 
common. But it is different with the young wife. The ‘Yes’ 
before the bridal altar is for a time the last word she is heard to 
speak ! From that time on she appears everywhere, even in the 
house, deeply veiled, especially with the lower part of the face, the 
mouth, quite hidden, even the eyes behind the veil. No one sees 
her in the street, even to church she goes only twice a year, at 
Easter and Christmas, under a deep veil ; if a stranger enters the 
house or the garden, she hides herself immediately. With no one 
may she speak even one word, not with her own father and 
brother ! She speaks only with her husband, when she is alone 
with him With all other persons in the house she may communi- 
cate only by pantomime.- In this dumbness, which is enjoined by 
custom, she persists till she has given birth to her first child. From 
that time on she is again gradually emancipated ; she speaks with 
the new-born child, then her husband's mother is the first person 
with whom she talks ; after some time she may speak with her own 
mother ; then the turn comes for her husband's sister, and then 
also for her own sisters. Next she begins to converse with the 
young girls of the house, but all very softly in whi.spers, that none 
of the men may hear ! Only after six or more years is she fully 
emancipated and her education complete. Nevertheless it is not 
proper that she should ever speak with strange men, or that they 
should see her unveiled.” 

^ Charles Xew, Z/ 4 ’, iranderini^^s 
and ],ahoiiys in Eastej-n Africa (Lon- 
don, 1X73), pp, 360/^. This enforced 
silence of T.rvcta brides is not men- 
tioned by .Mr. .\. C. Hollis in his 
account of the Taveta marriage customs 
(“Ta\eta Customs,’* Jcurtial of the 
Ajn'.an No. I, October 1901, 

pp. 113-117). Perhaps the custom has 
falleri into disuse since Mr. New wrote. 

^ “ I saw to my great astonishment 
that these pantomimes were the same 
that may often be '^^een a< a game also 


with us among young people, especially 
girls : signs are made with the hands, 
the fingers, by laying them over each 
other, by crossing the fingers or setting 
them side by side, etc., so to indicate 
letters or syllables. . . . hat to us 
now seems an arbitrar)’, childish in- 
vention may ultimately have a deep 
historical .significance ! ” (Haxthausens 
note). 

3 A. Freiherr von Haxthausen, 
Tramkaiikasia (Leipsic, 1S56), i. 20O 
sq. 
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thoni alsii cii^tiiin ctinnn', tin- stn(:ii."'l rc'-titc mi a youna ''ilf*" 
until she lia^ boiiic a child. Till then she nia\ not exchange a |,, 
word with any one hut her husband; even with her jiarents and m 
brothers and sisters she speaks only in pantomime. Hut a.s soon 
as she has given birth to a child, or, if she remains childless, after 
four years she is completely emancipated from the rule of silence.' 
Among the South Slavs it is said that in old times a bride wore 
her veil till the birth of her first child, and that all this time she 
did not speak to her father-in-law or mother-in-law.” In .Mbania it 
is contrary to all good manners for a bride to chat with her husband 
in presence of others, even of her husband’s parents, until she has 
given birth to a child.' lOlsewhere we meet with similar rules of 
prolonged silence imposed on brides without mention of the relief 
aflorded by the birth of a child. Thus we read that among the 
Abchasses of the Western Caucasus a bride speaks with no one foi 
some months after her marriage ; then she begins to converse with 
the younger members of the household and of the village, afterwards 
with older people, and last of all with her father-in-law and mother- 
in-law.^ Another traveller in the Caucasus says that for a year 
from the day of her marri.age a Tartar bride is not allowed to speak 
a word louder than a whisper, not even with her own parents ; but 
after the lapse of a year a feast is held, and then she recovers the 
full use of her tongue.”' In the island of Peru, one of the Cilbert 
Group in the South Pacific, it was a custom “to prohibit a married 
woman, for years after marriage, from looking at or speaking to an\ 
one but her husband. When she went anywhere she covered 
herself up with a mat, made on purpose, and which was so folded 
in Corean style as to leave but a small hole in front for her to sei 
the road before her. .-Xny man oh'crving her coming along would 
get out of the way till she passed. .\ny deviation from the rule 
would lead to jealousy and its revengeful consciiuence-'. " '' In 
Sardinia a similar custom of silence used to be impitsed on Invert 
before marriage, as we learn from the following account: “The 
process of courtship in Sardinia wa-. until a few years ago carried 
on in an e\ce[itionally singular manner. 'I’lie lover-, were not 
permitted to meet either privately oi in society, and if a meeting 
should accidentally occur, they recognised e.ich other as distant 
acijuaintances, neither shaking liands nor holding converse together. 
The only communication between them was conducted through the 
medium of the ‘deaf and tlunili ’ alphabet, the lady [lerfornier 


' \'on Ilaxth.oi-eri. 7 oz;/ -aYC.z.z.z. 
ii. 2.5. 

- F. .S. Kraus,, .Stfie una lUau , 
der StidyuiV’-n 'Vienna, 18851, i'- 45 ’^>- 
^ 1 . ij ven Hahn, .-t^” ilflfy} •-f.C 
Studifn (Jend, 18541. i 147. 


* N. V. tTltll'*!, “ I)".' 

Ahv^'l astn.” (tiobu , \\\' I J^94) p- 41 
’ LtJitmiul Spence? . /Vij-r/. 
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hanging over the balcony, or half hidden by the curtain of her 
room, and the gentleman standing below ; this process was con- 
tinued very often for several hours, the rapidity and dexterity, as 
also the patience and perseverance, exhibited on these occasions 
being truly marvellous. Courtshij) after this fashion has been 
kno\Mi to be protracted for years." ^ 

In the preceding cases the young wife, though she is forbidden 
to converse with otlier people, is allowed to speak to her husband. 
But in some African tribes she may not even do this. Thus among 
the Wabemba, to the west of Lake Tanganyika, “a young married 
woman refuses at first to speak and especially to eat in presence 
of her husband. This situation is prolonged in proportion to the 
high rank of the husband. The observation of this respectful 
silence is called kusimbila. However, there is something artful in 
the silence, for the husband must give his wife a present {kusikula) 
to untie her tongue. Sometimes, indeed often, the present is 
not enough and must be repeated twice or thrice. This is called 
kulianak' - Similarly, among the Wahorohoro “in the early days 
of marriage the wife remains absolutely dumb in presence of her 
husband ; and just as among the Wabemba the husband must 
give her a present in order to hear her voice." ^ 

What is the meaning of the rule of silence thus imposed on 
lovers before marriage or on brides after it ? The example of the 
tribes of South-West Victoria supplies at least a possible explanation; 
for among them husband and wife alw.ays belonged to tribes speak- 
ing different languages, the pair continued to sjieak each his and 
her own language even after marriage, and both before marriage 
and for two months after it they were forbidden to converse with 
each other at all.'* Thus it is suggested that the enforced silence 
may be only a formal acknowledgment of the difference of language 
between husband and wife and the consequent difficulty which they 
have in communicating with each other. In support of this 
explanation it might jierhaps he urged that the custom in question 
appears to be especially prevalent among the peoples of the 
Caucasus, who belong to many different races and speak many 
different tongues, and amongst whom therefore it may often happen 
that husband and wife are unable to speak or understand each 
other’s languages. Yet it seems very doubtful whether this ex- 
planation suffices for all the instances I have cited. How, for 
example, can it be supposed to apply to the (iilbert Islands in the 
South I’acifir, where probably no speech but Polynesian was ever 
heard till the advent of Europeans? More probably the silence of 

^ K. Tennant, Sardinia and Kt'- ^iapkiqiic:) •^nr quAqutS Pcitpladt.-, dit 
r.Tv/'tt ' (Koine and London, 18^5). p. Tair^anika (IjrU''seK, 1905). pp. 17 '1/. 
2^2. ' Ch. Delhaise, c/. c//. p. 36. 

- Ch. DelhaKe. AMtS I’hno- * Sec a!in\e. v-ii. i. jip. 466-40S. 
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the wife till her finit child is born rests on some superstitious belief 
touching her first pregnancy which as yet we do not understand. 

'J’his view is to a certain extent confirmed by the parallel rule of P.ii.ille! 
silence which many peoples impo.se on widows^ and sonietinies on ‘''I's' 
widowers, for a considerable time after their bereavement ; for there 
is clear evidence that the silence of the widow or widower springs in- widou 
from a super.stitious fear of attracting the dangerous attentions of 
the ghost of the deceased spouse.' But if a widow is tongue-tied 
by superstition, so may be the wife, though the particular super- 
stition may be different. In the W’arramunga tribe of Central 
-Australia the custom of silence after a death is observed by many 
other women besides the widow ; all the time they are under the 
ban, these women converse silently with each other on their fingers, 
and become so expert in the gesture language and so accustomed 
to it that some of them never resume the u.se of their tongue, but 
prefer to talk on their fingers, hands, and arms for the rest of their 
days.- Thus the substitution of the gesture language for speech 
occurs among some races at three of the most inpiortant periods of 
a woman’s career, at her wooing, her early wedded life, and her 
widowhood. Probably in all three cases the motive for conduct so 
opposed to the natural instincts of women is superstition. 

P. 64. Amongst the Caribs the language of the men differed to 
some extent from that of the women. — d’his remarkable peculiarity 
is shared by several other South .American languages, though it has 
been oftenest noted among the Caribs.' The differences between 


^ See the eviilencc (•'«llertc<l h> me 
in iny ni'le, ••The Silent Widou/' m 
'rru/i fu’jis of the 'I'inyd I)ite> iiatiouil 
Co)ie;rt. s fer the Hi'tc-y of RcH^ion:, 
(Oxford, 190S1, 1. 250-258, To the 
examples there cited I afld another 
fnim (he Indian', of California ; 
“Around Auhurii, a de\oted widow 
nesei speak^^, ori any occasion or upon 
any pretext, for several month', some- 
times a \eai (jr more, after ihe death ol 
her husband. Of this sini^uLir fact I 
had ocular demon>lration. Klst’v\herc. 
a'l on the American Kiser, die 'jieak^ 
only in a whisper fir several months " 
{S. Powers, TnU’i 0/ Ca'i/o/ nia^ p. 
327 )-_ 

- Spencer and riiMen. ffotive 'I 
0/ Ctntrat Aintra/ia, pp. 500 ></. ; id., 
Xorthmi Tnhc- of Ct iitrat .iuRi a'lii. 
pp. 525 

’ A'l to the dilfeicnce^ between the 
mode' of>j)t-ech of men .in<l women in 
(he Card^ lani^uaj^^e see f. K. ilu Tertre. 
/// /e/;r yiu>a.f j J^us <ie .S. 


Chn^tephe. do ta U:iadi .’nipc . do ta 
Md> cnu.pte et dans ” .\ti,oi i-jur 

{Pail', 1654). p. 462; I>e Rochef'ft, 
Hiiloiro itatundo tt morato des Annllos 
(Rotterdam, 1O65), pp. 349 -s/. ; De 
la Lorde, “Relation de I'ori^nne, 
nufur', cou'lunic'. reh^non. pnierres 
et vo\a^e' dcs Carailie', 'au^a^'c^ <le' 
I'R*' AntillC'. de rAmeiujued' in 
Rt'iUfil dt. '(ii'c) • ^oya^f' fiiL on 
.lf>iqit< o( III i' Anh ! i Jilt ijiii if cut 
point o:to iiuoie piddh'. fP.iii', 1084}, 
[)p. 4, 59; L.diai, .Wineau 
anr / . ■!<- /'Ariiin/iir. N<iu%Ll]t. 

Kdition ( Pari'. 1742). \i. 127 I2t) ; 
L.itit.ui, J/onr> a< ' 'dii:i 7 :ji. uniiii- 
jnain^ (Pan-, I724h i. 55; A. \on 
Humboldt, A'tiH in dio .Ujianci tial ■ 
(rt^oiidfii do iituon Ccnlinml'y in 
dtiit^'hor Riuihtitiin^, Non H. Haub 
(.Stutt^cirt, 1874J. IN. 204 y/. ; F. A. 
(7l»er, Cdinpj <n the CartfdhO'^ (Tdin- 
buri^h. 1880J. pp 100 : J. Rat, 
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e the speech of the sexes in these tribes extend both to the vocabulary 
and to the grammatical terminations. How they are to be explained 
is uncertain. They appear not to correspond at all to the differences 
which have been observed between the speech of men and women 
in some Caffre languages ; for whereas the Caffre differences are 
based on a superstitious avoidance of certain words and syllables by 
the women and vary from one woman to another,^ there is no 
evidence that the American differences originate in that way, and 
they seem to be constant for all the men and women of a tribe. I 
have conjectured that differences between the speech of the sexes, 
such as we find in South America, but hardly, if at all, anywhere 
else," may account for the origin of grammatical gender in language, 
feminine terminations perhaps representing the speech of women 
and masculine terminations the speech of men.-* But it cannot be 
said that there is much evidence to support the hypothesis. 

P. 64. Native Australian traditions as to the origin of these 
various tribal divisions. — “ The aborigines of the northern parts 
of Victoria say that the world was created by beings whom they 
call Nooralie — beings that existed a very long time ago. They 
name a man who is very old Nooralpily. They believe that the 
beings who created all things had severally the form of the Crow 
and the Eagle. There was continual war between these two beings, 
but peace was made at length. They agreed that the Murray 
blacks should be divided into two classes — the Mak-quarra or 
Eaglehawk, and the Kil-ptirra or Crow. The conflict that was 
waged between the rival powers is thus preserved in song : — 


Anthyo^chv^ual Institute^ xxvii. (1898), 
pp. 31 1 M/. ; C. Sapper, Mittcl- 
aniericani''chc Caraiben," Intematio- 
nalts Anhiv fur Ethuo^yaphie^ x. 
A^ 97 )i PP- 57 - 5 ^- other 

South American languages in which 
analogou-s differences between the 
.-speech of men and women have been 
obacrvefl, see Dobrizhoffer, Historia de 
Abipoyiibus (Vienna, 1784), ii. 193; 
F. de Azara, Eoya^es dans f Amerique 
‘ucridionalc (Paris, 1809), ii. 106 ; 

A, d'Orbigny, V Homme am^ruain 
(Paris. 1S39I, i. 153,11. 135, 163; R. 
Schomiiiirgk . Ketsoi in Britisch-Guiana 
(Leipsic, 1847-1S4S), i. 227; C. F. 
Phil, von Martius, Bcitnii^e ziir Ethno- 
^i^raphie iind Spracfunkiinde Amerikas^ 
zunial Branlicns., i. (Leipsic, 1867), 
pp. 106 sq,, 704; P. Ehrenreich. 
*‘MateriaIien zur Sprachenkunde Brasi- 


liens,’’ fur Ethnologie^ xwi, 

{1894), PP- 23-50; Th. Koch, “Die 
G ua i k u 1 u - ( j r u p pe , ' ^ Ah ttei I ungen dt r 
aniJirtpoici^isihen Gcsellschaft in U’len 
(*903}* PP- 16 ''f 

^ See 77u Golden Bought Second 
Edition, i. 413 sq. 

- In the Tenggerese language, 
spoken in the Tenger mountains ot 
Eastern Java, the women say Ingsum 
and the men sav Reang lor “I,’’ the 
first personal pronoun singular. See 
J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, “Die Tcng- 
geresen, ein alter javanische Volkv- 
stamm,” Bijdragcn tot de Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkundt van AfUerlandsch- 
Indu^ liii. (1901) p. 94. 

^ J. G. Frazer, “ A Sugge.slion as to 
the Origin of Gender in Language.” 
'Ehe Portnightly Review. January 
1900, pp. 79-90- 
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The meaning of which is: ‘Strike the Crow on the knee: I will 
spear his father.’ The war was maintained with great vigour for a 
length of time. The Crow took every possible advantage of his 
nobler foe, the Eagle ; but the latter generally had ample revenge 
for injuries and insults. Out of their enmities and final agreement 
arose the two classes, and thence a law governing marriages amongst 
these classes.” ^ 

This tradition is notable because it relates that the division 
of a tribe into two exogamous classes, Eaglehawk ami Crow, 
arose through the reconciliation of two hostile beings. Tlie 
division of a tribe into two classes Mukii'ara {Mak-quarni) and 
Kilpara {KiTparm) extended over a great part of New South 
^\'ales.“ The account of their origin which I have Just quoted 
shews that the names mean Eaglehawk and Crow respectn cly ; so 
that this large group of tribes must be added to those whose 
exogamous classes or phratries are named after animals.'' The 
natives of the Lower Darling River had a tradition tliat their 
ancestor arrived on the banks of the river, which were then unin- 
habited, with two wives called respectively Mukwara (Mookwaraj 
and Kilpara (lveel[)ara) ; that the sons of Mukwara took to wife the 
daughters of Kilpara, and that the children of the marriage, taking 
their names from their mothers, were called Kilparas ; while con- 
versely the sons of Kilpara took to wife the daughters of Mukwara, 
and the children of the marriage, taking their name from their 
mothers, were called Mukwaras, Afterwards, so runs the tradition, 
the two classes were subdivided, the Mukwaras into Kangaroos and 
Opossums, and the Kilparas into Emus and Ducks ; and henceforth, 
for example, a Kilpara man of the Emu subdivision could not 
marry any Mukwara woman indiscriminately, but only such as 
belonged to the proper subdivision. That, the natives said, was 
the origin of their exogamous classes and subclasses, and of the 
laws which regulated their marriage ever afterwards.^ In tins 
tradition the origin of the subclasses is explained, with great 
probability, by a subdivision of each of the original classes. The 
old law which divided the Woiworung tribe into two classes, Eagle- 
hawk and Crow, was said to have been brought by the wizards from 
liunjil, the headman in the sky.’’ 

‘ K. Brough Smyth, The Aboni^nte^ X. Lockhart, cited by I. M. Curr, 
oj I. 423 sq. The Australian Raii\ li. 105 ...y. 

.See above, vol. i. pp. 3S0-392. ' A, XV. Houitt. “ ( )n ^oiue .Vila- 

’ .See above, vol. i. p. 417. tralian Beliefs. '' Pam na/ai'.'he An/h re- 

' The tradition is reported by C. G. /e/c^’ror.' /n-ti.’u'e, \iii. (1SS41 p. 195. 
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In regard to the diffuMun of exogamoiH classes named after 
the eagle-hauk and the crow, it is to he observed that they are 
found in at least two other tribes (the Ngarigo and Wolgai tribes of 
South-Eastern Xeu''Si)uth Wales), whose native names for the two 
birds are quite different.* .Vrguing from the \ude distribution of 
exogamous classes named after the eagle-hawk and crow in South- 
East .Vustralia, and also from the native myths and superstitions 
which cluster round the birds, the Rev. John Mathew suggested 
that "the eaglehawk and the crow represent two distinct races of 
men which once contested for the possession of Australia, the taller, 
more powerful and more fierce ‘eaglehawk’ race overcoming and 
in places exterminating the weaker, more scantily equipped sable 
‘crows.’’’* But there seems to be no sufficient evidence of any 
racial distinction between the exogamous divisions of the Australian 
aborigines ; and, as I have already pointed out, it ajipears to be 
far more probable that these divisions arose by .subdivision than by 
amalgamation. 

P. 67. In Bengal . . . Mr. Risley . . . and his coadjutors 
have found no tribe with female descent, etc. — -In the text I refer 
to the Kasias (Khasis) of Assam as an exception which appeared 
to have escaped the attention of (Sir) H. H. Risley, But I was in 
error. Although .-\ssam, the home of the Khasis, was included in 
Bengal when Col. Dalton composed his Descriptii't' Ethnulog) of 
Bengal, it had ceased to belong to it before Sir Herbert Risley 
wrote. Hence the mother-kin of the Khasis formed no exception 
to the gener.il propo.sition laid down by him as to the universal 
prevalence of father-kin in Bengal. My mistake was courteously 
corrected by Sir Herbert Risley.'* 

P. 69. In some Australian tribes sons take their totem from their 
father and daughters from their mother. — This statement is not 
well founded and is probably quite incorrect. .\s to the Dieri I 
was misled by a statement of .S. Cason, who appears to have been 
in error on this point.-' As to the Ikula or Morning Star tribe the 
account in the text has not been repeated by Dr. A. W. Howitt in 
his book and is probably erroneous.'* 

P. 71. A transition from female to male descent.— Among.st 
the Melanesians who practise the system of mother-kin or female 
descent. Dr. Codrington has recorded some customs which seem to 
mark a transition to father-kin or male descent. The custom.s in 
question are observed at the birth of a first-born son. “ At .\raga, 


A.'' to lUinjil ',ee A. W. HowUi, Xafii'e 
7 r/je'i 0 / Australia,, pp. 

4S9 ■■/,/. 

• Seeakovo, \oI. i. pp. 393 
- Rev. lohn .\rathew, Ea-ffUhaivi 
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Aoorf\iiic's (London, 1S99), p. 19. 

^ See above, m)I. 1. pp. 2S2 m/(/. 

* See a.lv) above, vol. ii. p. 31S. 
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' See cibtive. vol. 1. p. 343 rmte b 
’’ See above, vol. 1. p. 473, note x 
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! Pentecost Island, a lirst-ljorn son remains ten da)s in the house in ■r.aii-its,,i 

! which he was born, duriiii^ which time the father's kinsmen take'""" 

' food to the mother. On the tenth day they bring nothing, hut tile J", " 

father gives them food and mats, which count as money, in as km c iio t. .1 
great ([uantity as he can afford. They, the kin of the father and iw i"a>"4 
therefore not kin of the infant, on that day perform a certain ‘J,‘, 
ceremony called hiihuni\ they lay upon the infant's head mats motlio s 
I and the strings with which pigs are tied, and the father tells them timilc. 

' that he accepts this as a sign that hereafter they will feed and help 

his son. There is clearly in this a movement towards the patriarchal 
system, a recognition of the tie of blood through the father and of 
duties that follow from it. Another sign of the same advance of 
the father's right is to be seen in the very different custom that 
prevails in the Banks’ Islands on the birth of a fir.st-born son ; there 
is raised upon that event, a noisy and playful light, irvrgcr/c, after 
which the father buys off the a.ssailants with payment of money to 
the other to the kinsmen that is of the child and hi.s mother. 

It is hardly possible to be mistaken in taking this fight to lie 
a ceremonial, if playful, assertion of the claim of the mother's 
1 kinsfolk to the child as one of themselves, and the father's payment 

I to be the quieting of their claim and the securing of his own 

position as head of his own family.’’’- In both these cases the 
members of the father's class (t'etr) establish a claim to the child by 
making presents to the members of the mother’s class, to whom the 
boy belongs by birth ; not to put too fine a point on it, they buy 
the child from his kinsmen. In short the transition from mother- 
kin to father-kin is here made very simply by purcha.se. Similarly 
among the Sakalava of Madagascar, '• the marriage feast being over, 
the young husband, in order to secure an absolute right to his wife 
and the first child, but especially the child, makes a present of an 
ox to his wife’s parents, and a further [iresent of four yards of cloth 
or a large bag of rice to each of her nearest relative,-. These must 
be presented before his wife gives birth to her first child, as the\ 
are regarded as the payment necessary to secure the child tor 
himself, and if not made in proper time, he loses his right to be 
considered the father of the ehild, which then belongs to hi- 
father-in-Iaw and mother-in-law.'’ ^ 

‘ It m.iy he reilienilicicil lli.lt 111 the -ti'ne-, cl-.i.i-, '.r .inithmg li.ir.l tli,-.l 
Bunk-' r-.l-inib the pteple are tlmiieil comes to halui. .Vlt'-i eechiTipinp- 
into two e\og,imi)us cLissc.s. e,ic}i of .-onie -slm-wif kno. k> llie) -'-paiait 
which 1- called .1 .See lol. ,i. with la'Ji;iiti-r ami Je-ls. See K. 

pp. 69 \ /. Ikirkinson, /he/i . /a/uv ni ,lt'r t ' 

I\. II. Cudnngtnn, 'I ht- (htuli^.irl, 1907). j p. 2t>9 .y. I’er- 

toanz (i.lxfurd, [)p. 230 - hsp-.the-.e -ham tiyl.l^ necy he .i n li. 

In New frckcnd the birth of .1 tir^t- of conte-ts between the lallnrh clan 
tiorn child i- celebrated by -h.am lights and the mother’s clan for po-scssion i.f 
between men and women, the men the child. 

armed with cudgel-, the women with ^ A. Wakn. ‘‘The .Sakalava.' 7 >i 
VuL. IV 
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P. 7 2. Smearing bride and bridegroom with each other’s blood. — 

This custom is practised by the Birhors, a hill tribe of the Alunda 
stock in India. At marriage *‘the only ceremony is drawing blood 
.It from the little fingers of the bridegroom and bride, and with this 
the tilak is given to each by marks made above the clavicle.’' ^ 
Among the Basuto.s, on the morning after the consummation of the 
marriage the rnedicine-man scratches husband and wife on the 
inner side of the elbow, hand, foot, and knee, takes the blood 
from the husband's wounds and smears it on the wounds of his 
wife, and similarly takes the wife’s blood and smears it on the 
wounds of her husband.'- Similarly among the Herero at marriage 
the mother of the bridegroom makes some cuts with a knife in the 
thighs of both the wedded pair, and rubs the man's blood over the 
woman’s cuts and the woman’s blood over the man’s.® Such 
customs are clearly e.xamples of the common ceremony known as 
the blood-covenant, whereby people are made of one blood in the 
most' literal sense by putting some of the blood of each into the 
body of the other. But it is obvious that such a rite may be used 
Just as well to transfer the husband to the wife’s clan as to transfer 
the wife to the husband's ; hence it might serve as a stepping-stone 
from father-kin to mother-kin quite as easily as a stepping-stone 
from mother-kin to father-kin. We cannot, therefore, assume, 
wherever we find the ceremony, that it is jiractised with the inten- 
tion of altering the line of descent, still less that it is intended to 
alter it in one direction only, namely from maternal descent to 
paternal descent. 

In some parts of Polynesi.a, curiously enough, it was the blood 
of the mothers of the married pair which was mingled at marriage. 
“• On some occasions, the female relatives cut their faces and brows 
with the instrument .set with shark’s teeth, received the flowing blood 
on a piece of native cloth, and deposited the cloth, sprinkled with 
the mingled blood of the mothers of the married pair, at the feet 
of the bride.”'* 

P. 72. If the husband gives nothing, the children of the 
marriage belong to the wife’s family. — One of the commonest, as 
it is one of the ea.siest, modes of effecting a change of descent 
from the maternal to the paternal line would seem to be the 
purchase of the wife ; for when she has been bought and jiaid for, 
any children whom she may bear are, in virtue of that payment, 


Antandn.iriz'o A?inital iind ^[ada^as. ar 
Ma^iazhic^ So. 8 {C.'hri-'tma'*, l8S4>. 
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■* J. Iritf, Dil Herero (GiUeriioh, 

1906). p. 154. 

. Kllis, 7\dy}iesiau Eeseare'/es, 
Second Edition, i. (London, 1832) p. 
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regarded at. the property of the purchaser, her husband, whether he 
is the actual father of the children or not. Thus for example with 
regard to the natives of the Lower Congo we read “a few other 
examples of native manners and customs may be of interest. I 
will give one concerning inheritance, which is rather curious. It 
has already been said that descent is reckoned through female.s ; 
the meaning of this may not be clear to all. If a man die, the 
bulk of his property goes to his si.ster’s son, not to his son ; the 
reason being that of the blood-relationship of the nephew there can 
be no doubt, but the descent of the son may be questioned. The 
nephew i.s, therefore, looked on as a nearer relative than the son, 
and he is the heir, and should he die, more grief is felt than in the 
case of the son. A strange exception is made when a man marries 
a slave of his : the son then ranks first in this case, as the natives 
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.say that he is not only [iresumably the next-of-kin by birth, hut also 
by purchase, as the mother belonged to the father." ^ Similarly 
among the Kimbunda “.sons begotten in marriage are regarded as 
the property, not of their father, but of their maternal uncle ; and 
their own father, even so long as they are minors and under his 
protection, has no power over them. Also the sons are not the 
heirs of their father but of their uncle, and the latter can dispose of 
them with unlimited authority, even to the e.xtent of selling them 
in case of necessity. Only the children born of slave women are 
regarded as really the property of their father and are also his 
heirs.’’ - 


A similar distinction between the children of a wife who has Custom of 


been paid for and the children of a wife who has not been paid for 
seems to prevail widely among the peoples of the Indian Archi- (.j, 
pelago : there, also, the children of a purchased wife belong to the the tndian 
father, but the children of an unpaid-for wife Itelong to herself and 
to her family. Thus among the Alfoors or aborigines of Halmahera, 
when the bridal price has not been paid, the wife continues to live 
in her parents’ house; the impecunious husband takes up his abode 
with them, and all his services go to the advantage of his wife. But as 
soon as he has paid the price, his wife become.s his legal property 
and he may either take her to live with his own parents or set up 
an independent household of his own. Further, we are told, “ the 
conception of legal property is extended also to the children. 

Those whom he begets by the woman before the payment of the 


' R. C. Philhi^, ‘•Thu I.cmLT 
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bridal price (/'«/) do not belong to the father, but are the property 
of the mother.”* So in Ceram, if a man has not paid for his \yife 
he lives in her house as a member of her family and the children 
remain with her parents.- In the Timor Laut islands, also, so 
long as the bridal price is not fully paid, the wife has the right 
to stay with her parents and is not completely subject to her 
husband. It is a great advantage to him to pay the price of 
his wife in full before she bears a child, for he thus obtains entire 
power over her and a right to all her children.* Similarly among 
the Battas of Sumatra, if a man cannot pay for his wife he goes 
to live with her family and works for them till he is able to 
discharge the debt. Sometimes he stays with them till a daughter 
of his is grown up and given in marriage ; whereupon with the sum 
of money he receives for her he pays the debt which he has 
long owed for her mother, his wife. But should he never succeed 
in meeting the obligations he incurred at marriage, then when 
he dies the children belong to the mother or, if she is dead, to her 
family.* 

Thus it seems probable that in communities organised on the 
system of mother-kin a general increase of wealth may tend to 
promote a change to father-kin, and that in two ways, both by 
supplying a motive for the change and by furnishing the means to 
effect it. For the more property a man owns the more anxious he 
will be to bequeath it to his children, and the easier it will be for 
him to do so by compensating those who under the system of 
mother-kin would have been the rightful heirs. 

Pp. 7 2 Si /. — The couvade ... is perhaps a fiction intended to 
transfer to the father those rights over the children, etc. — This 
view, though it has been held by Bachofen and other authorities of 
repute, is almost certainly erroneous. It rests on what seems to be 
a misinterpretation of the facts. For it assumes that the custom 
consists of a simulation of childbirth by the father in order that he 
may acquire those rights over his children which under a former 
system of mother-kin had been possessed by the mother and her 
family alone. But of such a custom not a single well-authenticated 
instance, so far as I know, has been adduced.® The ancient Greek 
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poet Apollonius Rhodius did indeed affirm that among the Tibareni 
of Pontus, wIkii a wtiman had been delivered of a child, her 
husband lay groaning in bed with his head bandaged, while his wife 
pre[)arcd loud and i^aths for him as if he had T^een the motherd 
'I'he custom so described is most naturally interpreted as an 
imitation of childbirth enacted by the husband. But there is no 
evidence or probability that the poet had seen the ceremony \shich 
he describes. It is more likely that he had only heard of it at 
second hand and misinterpreted it, as many peojde liave mis- 
interpreted similar customs since his time. Again, speaking of the 
Californian Indians, H. H. Bancroft says that “a curious tustemr 
prevails, which is, however, by no means peculiar to Calif( 
When child-birth overtakes the wife, the husband puts himsLlf to 
bed, and there grunting and groaning he affects to suffci all the 
agonies of a woman in labor. he is nursed aiul tended 

for some days by the women as carefully as though he uere the 
actual sufferer." - In this description the statement that the 
husband ‘‘grunting and groaning ahects to suffer all the agonies of 
a woman in labor" is probably a pure addition of the writer, who 
compiled his account at second hand and does not pretend to have 
seen what he describes. Of the two authorities whom lie cites in 
support of his description one at least says notlnng about a simula- 
tion of childbirth by the husband-'^ Again, in one of the earliest 
accounts of the custom it is said that as soon as hi^ wife has been 
delivered of a child, the Carib husband “ takes to hi^ bed. Ctur'iitlains, 
and acts like a woman in childbed." * And still more (.-mpbatically 
Du Tertre tells us that in these circumstances the (Aanb husband, 
as if the pain of the wife had parsed into the husband, begins to 
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complain and to utter loud cries, just as if the child had been torn 
from his belly in small pieces.”^ Yet even these expressions may 
only be the interpretation of the civilised observer ; they do not 
necessarily imply that the father actually pretended to play the 
part of the mother. This has been rightly remarked by Professor 
E. B, Tylor, who says with justice: “Nor is there n:;uch in these 
practices which can be construed as a pretence of maternity made 
by the father.” - 

Thus no sufficient evidence has been adduced to shew that the 
couvade involves a simulation of childbirth on the part of the 
father ; the theory that it dues so appears to be supported neither 
by the practice nor by the statements of the natives themselves ; it 
is to all appearance an unwarranted assumption made by civilised 
persons who misunderstood what they saw or read about. The 
assumption and the misunderstanding are embodied in the German 
name for the custom, das Mafinerkitidbett. 

But if the couvade, so far as is known, does not imply any 
pretence of maternity on the part of the father, it can hardly be 
explained as an attempt to secure for the father under a system of 
father-kin those rights over the children which had previously been 
enjoyed by the mother under a system of mother-kin. That ex- 
planation appears indeed not only to be unsupported by the facts 
but actually to conflict with them. For according to it the custom 
should be found only among peoples who are either passing out of 
a system of mother-kin or have actually reached a system of father- 
kin ; whereas on the contrary some of the best attested examples of 
the custom occur among tribes who have mother-kin only. To 
quote Prof, Tylor again : “ Still more adverse to Bachofen's notion, 
is the fact that these Macusis [who practise the couvade], so far 
from reckoning the parentage as having been transferred to the 
father by the couvade, are actually among the tribes who do not 
reckon kinship on the father’s side, the child belonging to the 
mother’s clan. So among the Arawacs, though the father performs 
the couvade, this does not interfere with the rule that kinship goes 
by the mother.” ^ On the whole, Bachofen’s theory that the couvade 
is a fiction intended to effect a transition from mother-kin to father- 


' j. B. (lu Tertre, Histoire Gemrale 
des Isles de S. Chrtitophe^ de la 
Guadeloupe^ de la Martinique ct autres 
dans r Ameriqiie 1654), pp. 
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kill may he ^aml)' set aside not only a^ unproved but as inconsi--tent 
with the facts. 

'rhe true explanali* ui of the actualK obs«jrved coiuat.le lias been 
p:iven by I’rofes.'ior J1 ik Tylor/ and after jiini by Mr. K. v^. 
Hartland.- In fact the custom is merely one of the innumerable 
cases of sympathetic magic. The father believes that there exists 
between him and his child a relation of such intimate physical 
sympathy that whatever he does must simultaneously affect his 
offspring ; for example, if he exerts himself violently, the child will 
be fatigued ; if he eats food that disagrees with him, the child will 
be sick or have a pain in its stomach ; and so on. This is not an 
hypothesis. It is the actual belief of the savages, avowed by them 
in the plainest language again and again, and it fully explains the 
custom. We have no right, therefore, to reject their testimony and 
to substitute for their explanation aiwither which, far from explain- 
ing the facts, is actually contradicted by them.'^ The fact is that 
what in this custom seems extravagantly absurd to us seems 
perfectly simple and natural to the savage. The idea that 


^ E. Ik TUor, A'litW’f into the 
Early History of Munhnut^ Thir<l 
EdiUon ^London, 187S), yp. 295 :y</. 
He rightly explains the custom by 
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transition-st.ige fnun tlie maternal to 
the paternal foim of society, pioceeds 
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sh(»w that the father lias a direct 
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fctl as an invalid” iL. A. Waddell. 
“The Tribes <>f the Brahmaputra 
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of BcnyaA Ixix. Part iii. Calrutta, 1901, 
p. 3). In this passage the sentence 
“the father is represented as a second 
mother and goes through the fiction of 
a mock birth” appears to he only Dr. 
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custom which he ‘lescribes in the next 
sentence: He lies m bed ti»r forty 

tiays, after the binh of liis child ; and 
during this [leriod he is fed as an 
in\alid. There is nothing in this to 
jUstity the description of the custom as 
“the fiction of a mock birth.'’ Dr. 
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the father to the chihl ; hut he apjicars 
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persons and thing'' act on each other at a dihlance is as firmly 
believed by him as the multiplication table or the law of gravita- 
tion is by us. Sympathetic magic and telepathy are fundamental 
axioms of his thinking he as little doubts them as we doubt that 
two and two make four or that a stone unsupported will fall to 
the ground. To him there is nothing extraordinary or exceptional 
in the physical sympathy between a father and his newborn child ; 
he believes that sympathy of exactly the same kind exists between 
parted husband and wife, between friend.s at home and friends far 
away fishing, hunting, journeying, fighting ; and he not only holds 
the belief in the abstract but acts on it ; for by the code of savage 
morality friends and relations are reijuired so to regulate their 
conduct that their acts shall not injuriously affect the distant dear 
ones. Nor is this bond of physical sympathy suppo.sed to exist 
merely between friends ; it equally joins eneinie.s. and the malig- 
nant arts of the sorcerer are based on it.i All this is the merest 
commonplace to the savage. The astonishment which customs like 
the couvade have excited in the mind of civilised man is merely 
a measure of his profound ignorance of jiriraitive modes of thought. 
Happily this ignorance is being gradually dissipated by a wider and 
more exact study of savagery. 

While there is, so far as I am aware, no good evidence that the 
customs which have been classed under the head of couvade involve 
a simulation of childbirth pr.ictised for the purpose of giving a 
father power over his children, such curious dramas have certainly 
been acted by men at childbirth, but with an entirely different 
intention, namely, for the .sake of relieving the real mother of her 
pangs and transferring them, whether by .sympathetic magic or 
otherwi.se, to the pretended mother. The following instances will 
make this clear. .Among some of the Dyaks of .Sarawak " should 
any difficulty occur in child delivery the manangs or medicine men 
are called in. One takes charge of the proceedings in the lying-in 
chamber, the remainder set themselves on the mai or common 
verandah. The ?/!aliang inside the room wraps a long loop of 
cloth around the woman, above the womb. A manang outside 
wraps his body around in the same manner, but fir.st places within 
its fold a large stone corresponding to the position of the child 
in the mother’s womb. A long incantation is then sung by the 
manangi outside, while the one within the room strives with all his 
power to force the child downwards and so compel delivery. As 
soon as he has done so, he draws down upon it the loop of cloth 
and twists it tightly around the mother’s body, so as to prevent the 
upward return of the child. -A shout from him proclaims to his 

’ I h.ive illii.'.trated the I'ri'iviplv' < I .si'inv length in /'/u- Gcla, n fSotiAo 
.sv mp.ithetic magic, buth in it'^ benea- Second Editnm, i. 9 
"lent and in its malevolent a'peet, at 
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CDinpatiions (in ihc liis suc'ci.^';. and the manan;^ who is for the 
oi-( asion iieVMinatinp the mother, moves the loop of cloth contain- 
ing the stone which encircles his own body a stage downwards. 

.\nd so the m.dtcr proceeds until the cliild is ^orn.” ' Again, in 
some parts of New Ireland, when a woman is in hard labour and a 
compassionate man desires to aid her deliveiy, he does not, as \\c 
might expect, reiiair to the bedchamber of the sufferer ; he betakes 
himself to the men's clubhouse, lies down, feigns to be ill, and 
writhes in fictitious agony, whenever he hears the shrieks of the 
Woman in childbed. 'I'he other men gather round him and m.ikc 
as if they would alleviate his pangs. This kindly iiicanl fin e lasts 
till the child is borii.- 

In both these cases there is a deliberate sinmkivion of 1 hild- i ( • skuh. 
biith for the purpose of facilitating a real birtii. In both i ases the tiU' i.i 
mode of operation is syinjiathetic or iniitatire magic; the desired i‘„ 

effect is thought to lie brought about by imitating it. Ihit there 
seems to be this distinction between them tliat m the lirst case the 
immediate object is to hasten the appearance (.if the child, in the 
second it is to relieve tlie woman's pangs In transferring them to Sn med l.y 
the pretended mother. In both cases the pretended mother is a '"■■'iiit' r 
man, but in neither is he the woman's husband. In the one he is 
a medicine-man hired for the occasion : in the other he is a com- 
passionate neighliour who, touched with jiity for the woman’s 
sufferings, tries in the true spirit of chivalry to relieve her by taking 
her heavy burden on himself. In Ilonico .ni attempt is sonietmies 
ni.ule to shift the travail-pains to an image; hut the principle is 
the same. A little wooden figure is carved lying down in a little 
Wooden house ; it is supiposcd to suffer tlie throes of maternity 
vicariously.’ 

In other cases the same notion of vicarious suffering appear.s to s,, .no- 
lle applied for the relief of women at the expense of their husbands, t.iii'-s.hen- 
Thus in Gujarat there i' worshipped a (.ertain Mother Goddess 
wliose power “is exerted in a remarkable way for the bi.nefit of | ihs.hl- 
women after childbirth. Among a very low-caste set of basket- ■ -i'liostsl 
makeis (called Ponila) it is the usual [iractice of a wif to go about !- 
her work iinmedulely lifter delivery, as if nothing had hapjivned. i r 
The prcMding Mata of the tribe is su[>posed to transfer her weak- 
ik as to lier husband, who takc^ to his bed and ha^' to be sujiported ‘ 
witii goed nourishing food.'* ^ Again, in tlie dVhigu speaking 
distriris of Southern India there is a wandering tribe of foriune- 
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tellers, s\vine-herd.s, and mat-makers called Erukalavandlii. Among 
them “ directly the woman feels the birth-pangs, she informs her 
husband, who immediately takes some of her clothes, puts them on, 
places on his forehead the mark which the women usually place on 
theirs, retires into a dark room, where there is only a very dim 
lamp, and lies down on the bed, covering himself up with a long 
cloth. "When the child is born, it is washed and placed on the cot 
beside the father. Assafoetida, and other articles are then 

given, not to the mother, but to the father. During the days of 
ceremonial uncleanness the man is treated as the other Hindus 
treat their women on such occasions. He is not allowed to leave 
his bed, but has everything needful brought to him.” ^ 

This trails- This last custom has been cited as an example of the couvade ; - 
ferencu of jj- appears to differ in two important respects from the couvade 
husbancms* practised in South America. For whereas the South 

quite a American couvade consists in a certain diet and regimen observed 
Uitierent [jy father for the sake of his child, the South Indian couvade, if 
fi-oTn wh.nt ^^7 caH it SO, consists apparently in a simulation of childbirth 
has been enacted by the husband for the sake of his wife. For in the light 

railed Qf preceding instances we may reasonably suppose that the 

couvade intention of the South Indian custom is to relieve the wife by 
transferring the travail-pains to her husband. If that is so, two 
such different customs ought not to be confounded under the 
common name of couvade ; and as the name of couvade may now 
by pre.scription be fairly claimed for the South American custom, 
that is, for the strict diet and regimen observed by a father for the 
sake of his child, another name should be found for the very 
different South Indian custom, that is, for the pretence of child- 
birth practised by the husband for the sake of his wife. 

In Eiiropo If any doubt remains in the reader's mind as to whether the 
•vbo South Indian husband who dresses in his wife’s clothes at child- 
hriv^e'otwti birth does so for the purpose of relieving her pains, the doubt will 
iiticn nude probably be removed by comparing the similar customs still 
to shift the practised in Europe with that expressed intention. Thus in Ireland 
chiidbn-tii “ there is also a way by which the pains of maternity can be trans- 
from the ferred from the woman to her husband. This secret is so jealously 
*th"^ guarded that a correspondent in the west of Ireland, who had been 
Ex.inip'ils ttsked to investigate the matter, was at last obliged to report : ‘ In 
from regard to putting the sickness on the father of a child, that is a 

[rel.rnd. well-known thing in this country, but after making every inquiry I 
could not make out how it is done. It is strictly private.’ It 
came out, however, in a chance conversation with a woman who, 

^ Ifididn Aniiqiiaryj iii. (1874) tho Aiifhyo^olo^^ita! Inolitute^ xxii. 
p. 150. (JS93) p. 213; and by Mr. K. Thur- 

“ I!y Mr. II. Ling Roth, ‘'On the sl«‘n, Ethnoyraphit IS/o(es zn Southern 
Signification of Join iiai of ( Madras. 1906}, p. 54 ^- 
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when a child, had once been selected to wait upon a nurse on 
such an occasion. At a critical moment the nurse ‘ hunted her 
out of the room,' and then, taking the husband's ve.st, she put it 
upon the sick woman. The child had hid behind the door in the 
next room and saw the whole operation, but was too far off to heai 
the words which were probably repeated at the same time. It is 
asserted by some that the husband’s consent must first be obtained, 
but the general opinion is that he feels all the pain, and even cries 
out with the agony, without being aware of the cause.’’ ’ 'I'he 
account thus given by Mr. James Mooney, now a distinguished 
member of the American Bureau of Ethnology, is confirmed by 
other testimony. Thus the local doctor of Kilkeiran and Carna, in 
South Connemara, reported in 1892 that a woman occasionally 
wears the coat of the father of the expected child, “ with the idea 
that he should share in the pains of childbirth”;- and similarly 
Dr, C. R. Browne writes that in the counties of Tipperary and 
Limerick “ women in childbirth often wear the trousers of the 
father of [the] child round the neck, the eft'ect of which is supposed 
to be the lightening of the pains of labour. I iiave myself seen a 
case of this in Dublin, about two years ago.”’’ 

Similarly in France, when a woman is in hard labour, it is an 
old custom to put her husband’s trousers on her “• in order that she 
may bring forth without pain”;^ and in Germany also they say 
that it greatly facilitates a woman’s deliver)' in childbed if she draws 
on her husband’s trousers.® Estbonian women have a different way 
of accomplishing the same object. “ In the Werrosch a super- 
stition prevails that a woman can greatly relieve the pains of child- 
birth Vjy drawing her husband into sympathy and making him a 
sharer of these sufferings. This is effected in the following way. 
On the marriage evening she gives him plenty of beer to drink 
seasoned with wild rosemary {Ledum Lalustre), that he may 
fall into a deep sleep. IVhile he lies in this narcotic 
slumber, the woman must creep between his legs without his per- 
ceiving it (for if he wakes up, all the good of it is lost), and in that 
way the poor man gets his share of the future travail-pains.” Othei 
Esthonian women seek to transfer their maternal pangs to a cock 
by killing the bird and pressing it, in the death-agony, to their 
persons. In that way they believe that they shift the woist of the 


‘ J.iinc- Mooney, “The Me(lir.Ll 
Mvthologyot Irel.inci. ' Pi of 

Ih" Auieruau Philoyophiial SolIoIw 
x\iv. (J.inu.erv to June. iSS”) No. 125. 
p. 146. 

- (Juotei! by Dr. A. C. ITuiiion. “.A 
Batch oflrich F.ilk-lore," /-olk-kic, rv. 
t'S93) p. 357. 

^ Quoted by Dr. C. Haildon, op. 
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pain to the deceased chanticleer, reserving only an insignificant 
portion of it for themselvesd In Scotland similar attempts have 
been made to shift the pains of parturition to other people, whether 
men or women, to ftnimals and to things. In the year 1591 a lady 
named Eufame Macalyane was tried for witchcraft, and among the 
charges brought against her was that of resorting to enchantments 
for the purpose of relieving her agonies in childbed. It seems that 
with this intention .she had placed a holed stone under her pillow, 
had tied a paper of enchanted powder in her hair, and in the actual 
throes had caused her husband's shirt to be stripped from him, 
folded, and placed under the foot of the bed. These nefarious 
practices, we are informed, were so successful that at the birth of 
her first son her sickness was cast upon a dog, which ran away and 
was never seen again ; and on the birth of her last son her ‘‘ natural 
and kindly pain was unnaturally cast upon the wanton cat in the 
house, whilk likewise was never seen thereafter.'’ However, her 
judges took good care that she never gave birth to another son ; 
for they burned her alive on the Castle-hill at Edinburgh.- Again, 
when Queen Mary was brought to bed of her son, afterwards James 
\T., in the Castle of Edinburgh, two other ladies, the Countess of 
Athole and the Lady Reirres, were in the same condition at the 
same time in the same place, and Lady Reirres complained “ that 
she was never so troubled with no bairn that ever she bare, for the 
Lady Athole had cast all the pain of her child-birth upon her.”'* 
At Langholm in Dumfriesshire in the year 1772 the English 
traveller Pennant was shewn the place where several witches had 
suffered in the last century, and he adds : “ This reminds me of a 
very .singular belief that prevailed not many years ago in these 
parts : nothing less than that the midwives had power of transferring 
part of the primaeval curse bestowed on our great first mother, from 
the good wife to her husband. I saw the reputed offspring of such 
a labour ; who kindly came into the world without giving her 
mother the least uneasiness, while the poor husband was roaring 
with agony in his uncouth and unnatural pains.” 

Thus it appears that attempts to shift the pains of childbirth 
from the mother to other persons or to animals, but especially 
to the husband, have been made in many parts of the world, not 
least of all in Europe. The mode by which the shift is supposed 
to be effected appears to be a simple application of sympathetic 


^ Bucck'r-Kr(.uU\i.ii(I, J\’r 
d^'r r^'auhisclh ITt-iScn imd 

G 'd’ihnhdUn (St. I'ctcislnirg, 1S54), 

(>11. 47 dj. 

- f. (t. I).ilyell, I'he I\irker Sul‘tr- 
dt'irns oj Sttd/and (Kdint)urgii, 1S34), 
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magic; and the process belongs to that very numerous class of m mpat!" ut 

superstitions 'which I have called the transference of evil and have '"‘isric 

illustrated at some length elsewhered However, in regard to some 

of the cases it may perhaps be doubted wh«ther the dread of tlct a uiUi 

demons and the wish to deceive them has not its share in the trans- 

ference. Certainly women in childbed are supposed to be peculiarly ' '' 

obnoxious to the machinations of evil spirits, and many are the aippost-.i 

precautions adopted to repel or outwit these dangerous, though ■'i ii’ is,- 

invisible, enemies. It may, therefore, be that the person, whether '.'I'p'lu'd'" 

the husband or another, who dresses or acts as the mother at the new .iKo 

critical moment, is merely a dummy put up to draw the fiie of the i"‘ 

devils, while the real patient steals a march on them by giving ,7'J’hL-rii'"^ 

birth to the child before they can discover the deceit that 

has been practised on them and hasten back, with ruftkcl 

temper, to the real scene of operations. For example, the I'agal.'' 

of the Philippines believe that women at childbirth are the 

prey of two malignant spirits called Patianac and Osuang, who 

hunt in couples, one of them appearing as a dwarf, the other as 

a dog, a cat, or a bird. To protect women in their hour of 

need against these dreaded foes the people resort sometimes to 

craft, sometimes to intimidation, and sometimes to sheer physical 

force. Thus they bung up the doors and windows to prevent 

the ingress of the devils, till the poor patient is nearly stifled with 

heat and stench. They light fires all round the hut; tliey stuff 

mortar-pieces with powder to the muzzle and let them off again 

and again in the immediate neighbourhood of the sufferer; 

and the husband, stark naked and armed to the teeth, mount.s 

the roof and there hews and slashes in the air like a man 

demented, while his sympathising friends, similarly equipped with 

swords, spears, and shields, and taking their time from him, attack 

the demons with such murderous fury, laying about them not only 

all round the house, but also underneath it (for the houses are 

raised on posts), that it is a chance if the poor devils escape with a 

whole skin from the cataract of cuts and thrusts. These are strong 

measures. Yet they do not exhaust the resources of the Tagals in 

their dealings with the unseen. Sometimes their mind misgives 

them that the expectant mother may not be wholly safe even within 

a ring of blazing fires and flashing swords ; so to put her out of 

harm’s w.ay, when the pains begin, they -svill sometimes carry the 

sufferer softly into another house, where the devils, they hope, will 

not be able to find her.- 

For the same purpose the nomadic Turks of Central Asia beat 

’ Z'/zc Second Kiiirion, und die reh^stwn . 3 n-cliraiiingcn dts 

111. I-134. .\lalalen de- i'bihp'cnen-.trchipel-," 

Mittiu I'ltn yn \\ 

* F. iJlumentritt, '• Uer Alinencultus i-.kcH Ct’sc..i ij'.’. 1SS2, jip. 17S ./. 
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with sticks on the outside of a tent where a woman lies in childbed^ 
and they shriek, howl, and fire off their guns continually to drive 
away the demon who is tormenting her. If the pains still continue 
after the child is been, they resort to a number of devices for putting 
an end to them. Thus they cause a horse with large bright eyes 
to touch the bosom of the sufferer in order to repel the devil, and 
for the same purpose they bring an owl into the tent and oblige it 
to hoot, or they put a bird of prey on her breast. Sometimes they 
pepper the woman with gooseberries, in the hope that the devil 
will stick to the.m and so drop off from her, or they burn the berries 
for the purpose of chasing him away with the foul smell. And for 
a like reason they bury a sword in the ground, edge upwards, under 
the place where the poor suffering head is lying ; or a bard rushes 
into the tent and beats the woman lightly with a stick under the 
impression that the blows fall not on her but on the devil.^ 

Similar e.xaniples of attempts to reliev'e women in childbed by 
repelling or outwitting the evil spirits which are supposed to infest 
them at these critical times might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
It is possible that such superstitions have played a part in the 
customs which are commonly grouped under the head of couvade.^ 
But there seems to be no positive evidence that this is so ; and in 
the absence of proof it is better perhaps to regard the pretence of 
childbirth by another person, whether the husband or another, as 
a simple case of the world-wide transference of evil by means of 
sympathetic magic. 

To sum up the results of the preceding discussion, which I 
hope to resume with far ampler materials in another work, I 
conclude that ; — 

I. Under the general name of couvade two quite distinct 
customs, both connected with childbirth, have been commonly 
confounded. One of these customs consists of a strict diet and 
regimen observed by a father for the benefit of his newborn child, 
because the father is believed to be united to the child by such an 
intimate bond of physical sympathy that all his acts affect and may 
hurt or kill the tender infant. The other custom consists of a 
simulation of childbirth by a man, generally perhaps by the husband, 
practised for the benefit of the real mother, in order to relieve her 
of her pains by transferring them to the pretended mother. The 
difference between these customs in kind is obvious, and in accord- 
ance with their different intentions they are commonly observed 
at different times. The simulation of travail-pangs takes place 
simultaneously with the real pangs before the child is born. The 

' H. V.imbery, Das Turtenvolk band'.-, keepmjj his bed waa a trick 
(LeijKic. 1SS51, pp. 213 sq. played on the guileless devil, \ilio 

mistook him for the real patient. .See 

- This waa the view of Adolph B.iatian, Em BcMuh in .Vr;/ Salva- 

Ba^tian. He thought that the bus- i 4 ’r (Bremen. 1S591, pp. 194-196. 
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strict diet and regimen of the father begin only after the child is 
born ; for it i.s only then that he Vjetakes himself to his bed and 
subjects himself to the full rigour of his superstitious abstinences, 
though he has often for similar reasons to regulate his conduct 
during his wife’s pregnancy by many other rules which a civilised 
man would find sufficiently burdensome. It is strange that two 
customs so different in their intention and in the manner and time 
of their observance should have been confounded under the common 
name of couvade. If, however, writers on these subjects prefer to 
retain the one name for the two things, they should at least dis- 
tinguish the two things by specific epithets attached to the generic 
name. One, for example, might be called the jirenatal and the 
other the post-natal couvade on the ground of tlie different times 
at which they are observed ; or the one might be called the dietetic 
couvade and the other the pseudo-maternal couvade on the ground 
of the different modes in which they are performed. 

2. Both customs are founded on the principle of sympathetic 2. itnh 
magic, though on different branches of it. The post-natal or dietetic ' 
couvade is founded on that branch of sympathetic magic which I,v™p!'ith°tic 
may be called contagious, because in it the effect is supposed to be in.igic. 
produced by contact, real or imaginary. In this case the imaginary 
contact exists between father and child. The prenatal or pseudo- 
maternal couvade is founded on that branch of synijiathetic magic 

which maybe called homoeopathic or imitative, because in it the effect 
is supposed to be produced by imitation.' In this case the imita- 
tion is that of childbirth enacted by the father or somebody else. 

3. Neither the one custom nor the other, neither prenatal or -Veuiier 
dietetic couvade, nor post-natal or p.seudc.i-maternal couvade, appears 

to have anything to do with an attempt to shift the custom of ° 

descent from the m,iternal to the paternal line, in other words, to eh.inge 
initiate the change from mother-kin to father-kin, f™'" 

P. 73. The apparently widespread custom of men dressing as t n to 
women and women as men at marriage. — On their wedding night 
Spartan brides were dressed in men’s clothes when they received i winn^B 
the bridegroom on the inarri.age bed.' Amongst the Egyptian Jews pI.tVeerT^ 
in the time of Maimonides the bridegroom was adorneil as a woman hridi- and 
and wore a woman’s g.arment.s, while the bride with a helmet on 
her head and a sword in her hand led the wedding dance.'* In 
some Brahman families of .‘''outhern India at niarri.ige the bride i.s 
disguised as a boy ami another girl is dres-.ed up to rejirosent the 
bride.' In the elaborate marriage ceremonies observed by the 


* A, to -ym|i.athcti(- m.lgic anil 
two laanches -cc turthtr nty fotitrcj 
cn the Earn' Hihny i/ the Kiiiy.hlp 
(London, 1905), pp. 57 nyy. 

“ Plutarch, l.y uryus, 15. 
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people of Southern Celebes the bridegroom at one stage of the 
proceedings puts on the garments which have just been put off by 
the brideri 

Exchange Sometimes it is not the principals but the assistants at a marriage 

of clothes appear disguised in the costume of the other sex. Thus 

among the Wasambara of East Africa the chief bridesmaid is 

men. aua o 

women dressed as a man and carries a sword and a gun.- Among the 
(other th.in western Somali tribes, while the bride and bridegroom are shut up 
n-TOom^md nuptial chamber, seven young bachelors and seven maidens 

bride I at assemble in the house. A man appointed for the purpose performs 
marriage. ^ mock marriage over these young people, wedding them in pairs, 
and the mock wife must obey the mock husband. Sometimes the 
couples exchange garments, the young men dressing as women and 
the young women as men. The girls dress up their partners, 
using padding to make the disguise as complete as possible ; and 
then, assuming all the airs of husbands, they flog their partners 
with horsewhips, and order them about in the same manner as they 
themselves had been treated by the young men.” These frolics last 
seven day.s, at the end of which the seven bachelors and the seven 
maids are paid a dollar a head by the bridegroom and the bride.** 
In Torwal, of the Hindo Koosh, the bridegroom’s party is accom- 
panied by men dressed as women, who dance and jest, and the 
whole village takes part in the entertainment of the bridegroom’s 
friends.'* At a Hindoo wedding in Bihar a man disguised as a 
woman approaches the marriage party with a jar of water and says 
that he is a woman of Assam come to give away the bride.^ 
Among the Chamarsaiid other low castes of Northern India boys at 
marriage dress u() as women and perform a rude and sometimes 
unseemly dance. Among the Modh Brahmans of Gujarat at a 
wedding the bridegroom's maternal uncle dresses himself up as a 
Jhanda or Pathan fakir, whose ghost is dangerous, in woman’s 
clothes from head to waist and in men’s clothes from the waist 
downwards, rubs his face with oil, daubs it with red powder, and in 
this impre.ssive costume accompanies the bridal pair to a spot where 
two roads meet, which is always haunted ground, and there he 
waits till the couple offer food to the goddess of the place.® 
Similar exchanges of costume between men and women are practised 


* B. F. (Mauhe.s, lujJra-^'cn tot do 
Etiiiiolooit: z'a/i ZiiiU - Celebos (The 
Hague, 1S75), p. 35. 
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** Captain J. S. King, Note> on 
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* Afajor J. Bidiiulph, Tribes 0/ the 
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compare id. p. 78. 
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Life (Calcutta, 18S5), p. 365. 

i* W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
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at iiKirnaLjc in v.irunw jiaii-. of Luinpc. At kukii-' in llulLran.i a 
girl puti on the hruiegiinini ■> loht', i lapi a te/ on her head. ..nd 
thu-. eliNguised a^ ,i man lead-, the wedding dance.' Sometimes m 
L'pper lirittany on the day after a wedding ><iung men di'-gui'c 
theniselveb aa girls and girls disguise themselves as young men.-' 
In the Sauierberg district of Bavaria a bearded man in woman's 
clothes is palmed off as the bride on the bridegroom ; he is known 
as "the \N'ikl Bride.”'* .Similarly at an Ksthonian wedding the 
bride's brother, or some other young man, dtesses up in woman's 
garments and tries to pass himself off on the bridegroom as the 
bride ; * and it is an Ksthonian marriage custom to ])lace the bride- 
groom’s hat on the head of the bride. ’ 

What is the meaning of these curious interchanges of costume 
between men and women at marriage ? In the te.vt 1 have suggested 
that the pretended e.xchange of se.\ between the bridegroom and 
the bride may have been de.signed to give the husband those rights 
over the children which had formerly been po.s.se.ssed by the wile, in 
other words, that the intention was to effect a transition from an 
old system of mother-kin to a new system of fother-kin. This 
e.xplanation might perhaps suffice for the cases in which the 
disguise is confined to the married couple, but it could hardly 
apply to the cases in which the disguise is worn by other persons. 
And the same may be said of another suggested explanation, 
namely, that the dressing of the bride in male attire is a charm 
to secure the birth of male offspring," for that would not 
account for the disguise of the bridegroom as a woman nor 
for the exchange of costume between men and women other 
than the bridegroom and bride. On the whole the most prob- 
able explanation of the-'C disgui.ses at marriage is that they are 
intended to deceive the malignant and envious spirits who lie in 
wait for the happy pair at this season. For this theory would 
explain the a.ssumption of mate or female costume, especially the 
costume of the bridegroom or bride, by other persons than the 
principals at the ceremony. Persons so disguised may be supposed 
to serve as dummies to attr.act the attention of thedemons and so allow 
the real bride and bridegroom to escape unnoticed. This is in suli- 
stance the theory of .Mr. W. Crooke, who conjectures that "some one 
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assumes the part of the bride in order to divert on himself from her 
the envious glance of the Evil Eye.’’ ^ He points out very justly that 
this theory would exjtlain the common European custom known as 
the False Bride, tvhich consists of an attempt to palm off on the 
bridegroom some one else, whether a man or a woman, disguised so 
as to resemble the bride.-' The Somali custom, described above, ^ 
lends itself paiticularly to this explanation : for the seven mock- 
married couples who keep up the pretence of marriage for seven 
days after the wedding may very well, quite apart from the inter- 
change of clothes between them, be designed to divert the attention 
of malignant spirits from the real bride and bridegroom, t\ho are 
actually closeted with each other in the bridal chamber. That 
they are believed to render a service to the married pair is manifest, 
for they are paid by the bride and bridegroom for what they have 
done at the end of the seven days. The payment of mock-married 
pairs would be superfluous and meaningless if their performance 
was nothing more than an outburst of youthful gaiety on a festive 
occasion. Further, this explanation of the interchange of dress 
between the sexes at marriage is confirmed, as Mr. Crooke has 
pointed out, by the parallel custom of disguising young boys as girls ; 
for the intention of this last custom apjiears unquestionably to be 
to avert the Evil Eye.-* But the exchange of dress between men 
and women is a custom which has been practised under many 
different circumstances and probably from many different motives.® 

P. 73. In Central [rather Eastern] Africa a Masai dresses as a 
girl for a month after marriage. — On thi.-, subject Mr. A. C. Hollis, 
one of our best authorities on the Ma.sai, writes to me as follows: 
“The Masai do not div.ss as girls a month before marriage, 
as stated by Thomson, hut Masai boys dress as women for a 
month immediately after circumcision. A siiiular cu.stom is 
followed by the Kikuyu and by the Nandi-Lumbwa group. 
Amongst the latter group girls when about to be circumcised 
dress as warriors.” The custom in regard to Masai boys 
is this. M'heii they have been circumcised they are called 
Sipolio (recluse). “ 'I'hey remain at home for four days, and bows 
are prepared for them. They then sally forth and shoot at the 
young girls, their arrows being blocked with a piece of honey-comb 
so that they cannot penetrate into the girls’ bodies. They also shoot 
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snial! biuli, whirh thi-\ wcir niu.'ul tliLir I'h..hK ln^ellicr with o-^trich 
fc.ithcr.s. The Si[uiliii like lo .iii[i.,ar a-^ uoiiien aiul wear ■•u)'!itya 
eariiilL;^ and yarii.eiita reai hm^ to tlie groiiiul. They aKii Jiaint 
their fai ei witli chalk. When they have all i^covered, they arc 
shaveil ayain and become Il-barnut (the shaved one.s). They then 
di.scard the long garments and wear warriors' skins and ornaments. 
Alter this their hair is allowed to grow, and as .soon as it has grown 
long enough to plait, they are called Ibmuran (warriors).’' * 

r. 73. The transference of the child to the father’s clan may 
be the object of a ceremony observed by the Todas. — The ceremony 
in question has been described more fully in another part of this 
book.- There is little or nothing in it to favour the view that its 
intention is to transfer the child to the father's clan. As an 
alternative theory I have suggested that the ceremony may be 
designed to fertilise or impregnate the woman.^ To this ex])lana- 
tinn of the custom it may reasonably be objected that being 
observed in the seventh month of pregnancy the ceremony is too 
late to be regarded as one of imitregnation, since indeed many 
children are born in that month. This objection tells forcibly and 
perhajis fatally against the theory in question. Ceremonies have 
commonly been observed in the seventh month of a woman's 
pregnancy by other peoples besides the Todas, but their intention 
seems to be to ensure a safe delivery, whether by keeping off 
demons, by manijiulating the woman's 'uody, or in other ways.'* In 
Java a curious feature of the ceremonies on this occasion is a mock 
birth carried out on the person of the [iregnam woman. The part 
of the baby is jilayed by a weaver’s shuttle and that of the after- 
birth by an egg. When the shuttle drops to the ground, an old 
woman takes it up m her arms, dandles it like a bahy, and says, 
“ Oh, what a dear little child 1 Oh, what a beautiful little child ! ” 
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Manifestly this little drama is intended to facilitate the real birth 
by simulating it ; the ceremony is an example of sympathetic 
or imitative magic. 

In the seventN month of a woman’s pregnancy the Badagas of 
the Xeilgherry Hills observe a ceremony which has been described 
as a second marriage ceremony in confirmation of the first. The 
husband asks his father-in-law, “Shall I bind this cord round the 
neck of your daughter ? ” As soon as “ Yes ” is said, the cord is 
fastened round her neck and then after a few minutes taken off. 
Before the couple are set two vessels, into one of which the relations 
of the husband put money, while the relations of the wife put it into 
the other. A feast of milk and vegetables follows.^ It is possible, 
therefore, that the ceremony observed by the Todas in the seventh 
month of pregnancy is also an old marriage ceremony, as Dr. Rivers 
has suggested and if that were so the interpretation of it as a rite 
of impregnation would not be wholly e.xcluded. 

P. 73 . As a rule, perhaps, members of the same totem clan do 
not eat each other. — Definite information on this subject seems to 
be almost entirely wanting, so that no general rule can be laid down. 
In the Mukjarawaint tribe of Victoria a man who transgressed the 
marriage laws was killed and eaten by men of his own totemic clan.^ 
But this is the only case I remember to have met with in which it is 
definitely affirmed that people ate a man of their own totem. On 
the other hand there seems to be little or no evidence that they were 
forbidden to do so. It was a common custom among the Australian 
aborigines to eat the members of their own tribe who were either 
slain in battle or died a natural death. And, besides that, in times 
of famine children were often killed and devoured by their relations 
and friends. Enemies killed in war were eaten by some tribes, but 
the practice of eating friends and relations appears to have been 
more frequent ; indeed it is affirmed of some tribes that while they 
ate their friends they refused to eat their enemies.* In the 
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example, il the deceased was a 'l')uruium man, his ( aia ase is 
dexouied by 'I’juanakii, 'I'julantjuka, raliariiijl, aiVl I’unyaniiji men, 
who together make up that moiety of llie tribe to which the 
'rjmultim subclass does not belong. No woman of the tribe is 
allowed to partake of human flesh. ^ In the Mara and .Anula tribes 
the tlesh may be eaten by members of both the exogamoiis classes 
or moieties. “ In the case of an rVniila woman, whose body was 
eaten a short time ago, the following took place. 'I'lie woman 
belonged to the ^Vialia division of the tribe, and her body was dis- 
embowelled by a Roumburia man. d’hose present during the rite 
and participating in it were four in number; two of them were her 
tribal fathers, belonging therefore to the W'ialia group — that is, to 
her own moiety of the tribe; the other two were her mother's 
brothers, and therefore Roumburia men belonging to the half of the 
tribe to which she did not belong, d'he woman '.s totem was 
Barraniunda (a fresh-water fish); the tribal fathers', wild dog; the 
mother’s two brothers were respectively alligator and night-hawk ; so 
that it will be clearly seen that the rite of eating the fle.sh of a dead 
person is in no way concerned with the totem group. In another 
instance — that of the eating of an Anula man who was a Roumburia 
— the body was disembowelled by an Urtaiia man who was the 
mother’s brother of the deceased ; the other men present and 
participating were one Wialia, two Urtaiia, and one Awukaria.” 
Hence in neither of the ca.se.s thus described by Messrs. Spencer 
and (lillen was the flesh of the dead partaken of by jiersons of his 
or her own totem clan. Whether this exclusion of persons of the 
same totem from the cannibal rep.tst was accidental or prescribed 
by custom, docs not appear. 

The motives which induce the member.s of an .\ustralian tribe 
to eat the bodies of their own dead are various. Often the motive 
is sheer hunger, and under the pressure of this powerful incentive 
it would seem that infants are commonly the first victims. We are 
told that in hard summers the Kaura tribe near .Vdelaide used to 
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devour all the new-born infant'-d The Mungerra tribe in (Queens- 
land, when sorely pinched by famine, have been kiunvii to kill and 
eat some of their female children.’ Sometimes the motive assigned 
for the practice is aftection. Thus among the tribes on Moreton Bay 
in New South Wales it is said to have been customary for parents 
to partake of the flesh of their dead children “ as a token of grief 
and affection for the deceased.’’ " The well-informed Mr. Janies 
Dawson, speaking of the tribes of South-l\'est Victoria, say.s : " There 
is not the slightest doubt that the eating of human flesh is practised 
by the aborigines, but only as a mark of affectionate respect, in 
solemn service of mourning for the dead. The flesh of enemies is 
never eaten, nor of members of other tribes. The bodies of 
relatives of either sex, who have lost their lives by violence, are 
alone partaken of ; and even then only' if the body is not mangled, 
or unhealthy, or in poor condition, or in a putrid state. The body 
is divided among the adult relatives — with the exception of nursing 
or pregnant women — and the flesh of every part is roasted and 
eaten but the vitals and intestines, which are burned with the 
bones. If the body be much contused, or if it have been pierced 
by more than three spears, it is considered too much mangled to 
be eaten. The body of a woman who has had children is not 
eaten. When a child over four or five yeans of age is killed 
accidentally, or by one spear wound only, all the relatives eat of it 
except the brothers and sisters. The flesh of a healthy, fat, young 
woman is considered the best; and the palms of the hands are 
considered the most delicate portions. On remarking to the 
aborigines th.it the eating of the whole of the flesh of a dead body 
by the relatives had the appearance of their making a meal of it, 
they said that an ordinary-sized body aftbrded to each of numerous 
adult relatives only a mere tasting ; and that it was eaten with no 
desire to gratify or appease the appetite, but only as a symbol of 
respect and regret for the dead.”^ Evidence to the same effect 
was given by a convict Davies as to some Queensland tribes 
with whom he had lived. He said that with the exception of 
the bodies of old people the dead were regularly eaten by the 
survivors, whether they had fallen in battle or died a natural death ; 
it was an immemorial custom and a sacred duty with them to 
devour the corpses of their departed relatives and friends ; but 
their enemies slain in battle they would not eat.’’ The Tangara 
carry their dead about with them, and whenever they feel sorrow for 
their death, they eat some of the flesh, till nothing remains but the 
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hones.'* When a <li,kl (lie-', tlie ahoiieinc' of tlii- IVake ki\t.r in 
South Australia eat it. ^.lyint; that lUl!e^^ they diil vo tiny would 
always grieve for it. 'I'hey give the head to the mother, and the 
('hildren in the camp also get some of the flesh t9 make them grows 
'I'hey also eat different parts of men and women who die, particularly 
those parts in which their best abilities are suppo.sed to reside.'-'’ 

Some of the Kamilaroi placed their dead in trees, kindled fires 
under them, and sat down to catch the droppings of the fat, hoping 
thus to acquire the courage and strength, for example, of the 
deceased warrior. Others ate the heart and liver of their dead for 
the same purpose. They did not eat enemies slain in battle.'* 
Sometimes parents would kill their newborn baby and give its flesh 
to their older children to eat for the jiurpose of strengthening them. 

This was done, for exanqile, in the Wotjobaluk and Luritcha tribes. ■* 

Among some of the tribes on the Darling River, before a body was 
buried it used to be customary to cut off a piece of flesh from the 
thigh, if it was a child, or from the stomach, if it was an adult. 

The severed flesh was then taken from the grave to the camp, dried 
in the sun, chopped up small, and distributed among the relations 
and friends of the deceased. Some of them used the gobbet to 
make a charm called yountoo : others sucked it to get strength and 
courage ; and others again threw it into the river to bring a flood 
and fish, when both were wanted.’’ 

Amongst the Dieri, when a dead body had been lowered into Practice 
its last resting-place, a man, who was no relation of the deceased, 
stepped into the grave and proceeded to cut off all the fat that to e.tt ns 
adhered to the muscles of the face, thighs, arms and stomach. This their dead 
he handed round to the mourners to be swallowed by them. The 
reason they gave for the practice was that the nearest relations 
might forget the departed and not be continually weeping. “■ The 
order in which they partake of their dead relatives is this : — The 
mother eats of her children. The children eat of their mother. 
Brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law eat of each other. Uncles, aunts, 
nephews, nieces, grandchildren, grandfathers, and grandmothers eat 
of each other. But the father does not eat of his offspring, or the 
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offspring of the sire. After eating of the deat] tlie men paint them- 
selves with charcoal and fat, marking a hlack ring round the mouth. 
This distinguishing mark is called Miinamuroo)}iiir(Uh The women 
do likewise, besides painting two white stripes on their arms, which 
marks distinguish those who have partaken of the late deceased ; 
the other men smearing themselves all over with white clay, to 
testify their grief."^ d’hus in the Dieri tribe women as well as 
men partook of the bodies of the dead. However, in some tribes 
women were forbidden to eat human flesh. - 

Among the Australian tribes which ate their slain enemies the 
favourite joints seem to have been the arms and the legs, the 
hands and the feet.^ Tlie Theddoraand Xgarigo thought that they 
acquired the courage and other qualities of the enemies whom they 
had eaten. The Luritcha, who eat their enemies, take great care 
to destroy the bones and especially the skulls ; otherwise they think 
that the bones will come together, and that the dead men will arise 
and pursue with their vengeance the foes who have devoured them.^ 

P. 76. Some phratries, both in America and Australia, hear the 
names of animals. — From this and other indications I have inferred 
in the text that the Australian phratries and subphratries (classes 
and subclasses) were formerly totemic clans, and that as phratries 
and subphratries (classes and subclasses) they may have retained 
their totems after they had been subdivided into totem clans proper. 
The evidence now seems to me altogether inadequate to support 
this inference, which I withdraw accordingly. In this view I 
entirely agree with the mature judgment of Dr. A. W. Howitt, who 
in like manner had formerly inclined to the opinion that the 
phratries or classes may once have been totemic clans.® On the 


* S. Gason, “ T!ie Oiuyeri Tniie," 
\ative 'frizes cf South Ausiriilia^ p. 
274. Compare A. \V. Howiti, Kaih'e 
Tnhes cf South-East Australia, pp. 

448 75 I; 

- E, M. Curr, The Australian Race, 
i^' J 79 » 332 ; Spencer and Gillen, 

Xcrthern Tribes of Central Australia, 
p. 54S. It has been suggested by Mr, 
E. S. Hartland {Trimitivt Patcniity, 
i. 231 sq.) that one motive for eating 
(lead friends may have been to ensure 
their rebirth. This motive could hardly 
operate in tribes which forbid women 
to partake of human flesh. 

^ A. W. Huwitt, Amative Tribes of 
South-East Austra/ia, pp. 751, 752 ; 

I . M. Curr, The Australian Rate, iii. 
545 - 

* A. W. Howitt, of. lit. p. 752. 

‘ Spencer and Gillen, A'aiizr 7 'ribts 


0/ Centra ' Auiivalia, p. 475. 

Dr. A. \V. Howitt writes thus 
(FolL'.J.ore, xvii. 1906, p. lio) : “Mr. 
Hartland quotes a passage in one of my 
earlier papers to the effect that m niy 
opinion the exogamous moieties of the 
Australian tribes were originally totem 
clans. I did incline, many years back, 
to ihi^ belief, but the wider kn«)\vledge 
of later years has so far altered my 
opinion, that I consider the weight of 
evidence to be against it.”’ With regard 
to the Port Mackay tribe in Oueeiisland 
(see vol. i. pp. 77 sq.) the e\iclence for 
the existence of phratric and subphratric 
totems seems altogether insufficient. 
The evidence Ujy the pliratric totems 
consists of a single statement of Mr. 
Bridgman that “ the symbol of the 
Voongaroo di\i>ion is the alligator and 
of the Wootaroo the kangaroo (Fison 
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whole the Au-itralian evidom c points to the euniUi'ion th.it tlie 
phratnes and sulipiiraliies, ui ( !as>es and sulielasses, ,iie sneial 
divisions of an intnely dilTerent Older fioin tlie toti niu elans. .\s 
1 have already pointed out, they seem to lie of later tiriain than the 
loteniic i lans and to have been deliberately instituted for the 
jiurposc of regulating marriage, with which the totemic clans had 
previously nothing to dod When the exogamous divisions were 
introduced, it was convenient, though not absolutely necessary, to 
have names for them ; - and the.se naniesvvould naturally be significant 
ot something, for it is very unlikely that they would he new words 
arbitrarily coined for the purpose, .\niong them the names of 
animals and plants would prohahly tigure, since on animals and 
plants, the sources of their food-supply, the minds of the natives are 
constantly dwelling. It is no wonder, therefore, that tiie names of 
some Australian phratries or classes should he those of animals ; the 
wonder rather is that among so many Au'-tralian names of phratries 
or classes so few should be known to be those of animals, but 
the mere designation of such divisions by the names of animals hy 
no means proves that the eponymous animals are totems, .V special Scmetimfs 
reason for naming any particular phratry after an animal or plant animal 
might very well be, as has been suggested by Ilr. Washington "f""® 
diatthews,-' the existence within it of an important totemic clan of exog.rmous 
that name ; the phratry or class would thus be named after one of 
its members, the whole after the part, as happens not infrequently. 

'I’hus the inference that, whenever we meet with a phratry or class iiorVowwi 
bearing the same name as one of its totemic elans, the clan has 
arisen by subdivision of the phratry and has taken its name from 
it, is not necessarily right ; it may be on the contrary that the t-i.ms 
phratry or class has borrowed its name from the clan. Another "wludeci 
way in which phratries or classes might come to bear the names of 
animals and so to simulate totemic clans may Vte, as Professor 
Baldwin Spencer has suggested, through the extinction of all the 
totems except two, one in each of the phratries or classes, so that 
henceforth the totemic clan would coincide with the phratry or 
class. This, as he say.s, may have hajipened to the Wurimjerri 
tribe.^ In point of fact, ''both in North-Central .Vustralia and in 


and liowitt, Aavii/ai-a lUh/ Kurnai^ 
ji. 40) ; and the evidence fir the totems 
ot the siihphr.xtries in like m.inner rests 
on the sintjlc statement of .Mr, \V. 
Ch.ittield (fison and llowiit, r/. c//. p, 
41), whose evidence on anotiiei snUjeet 
his been doubted !*v oood authorities. 
See above, p, 199. Xi r, Ch.atfield's state- 
ment repeated by XIr, K, XI, Curr, 
y iie .luUfa'idu Kact, li. 46S. 

' See above, vol. i. 162 sy.. 251 '.y., 
-57 y,.’.. 272 


- I have alre.i(iv poinied out tliat 
fioth in .Xustralia .ind Xleianesia some 
of the cvoo.imous diM-ton-, have no 
special names. .Sec aboie, vol. i. pp. 
205 0/. : Vol, 11. p. 70. 

*’ .‘see .above, vol. 11, jip. 243 

t I’lof. llaldwin bjiencei's suggestion 
is mentioned bv I >r. .V. \V. Ibiwitt in 
g-/„vv, wii. (19061 ]i, 1 10. .-Vs to 
the VVurur.jerri tube, ^ee above, vi.ib 1. 
up- 435’ 437- 
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Queensland we have found evidcnee of the extinction of the 
totemic clans and their absorption in the exogamous classes or 
phratries, with the accompanying transference of the old totemic 
taboos from the dims to the classes.^ 

P. 8 1. The growth, maturity, and decay of totems. — The 

theory here suggested of the growth and decay of totems must be 
corrected by the preceding note, in which I have pointed out that 
there is no sufficient proof of the existence of phratric and 
subphratric totem.s. Xor is it at all clear that subtotems are 
undeveloped totems : indeed the relation between the two things 
is very obscure. .Subtotems are found elsewhere than in Australia, - 
but it is only in Australia, apparentiv, that an attempt has been 
made to classify the whole of nature under the exogamous phratries 
or clans. 

P. 93. Here, then, . . . the scientific inauirer might reasonably 
expect to find the savage in his very lowest depths, etc. — In this 
somewhat too rhetorically coloured passage I do not intend to 
suggest that the Central Australian aborigines are in the condition 
of absolutely primitive humanity. Far from it. I believe that even 
the lowest of existing savages, amongst whom I reckon the tribes of 
Central Australia, have in respect of intelligence, morality, and the 
arts of life advanced immeasurably beyond the absolutely primitive 
condition of humanity, and that the interval which divides them 
from civilised men is probably far less than the interval which 
divides them from truly primitive men, that is, from men as they 
were when they emerged from a much lower form of animal life. 
It IS only in a relative, not in an alisolute, sense that we can 
speak of the Au.str,ili,in or of any other known nice as primitive ; 
but the usage of the language perfectly justifies us in employing the 
word in such a .sense to djstingui''h the ruder from the more highly 
developed races of man. Indeed we have no synonym for the 
word in English, and if we drop it in deference to an absurd 
misunderstanding we cripple ourselves by the sacrifice of an 
indispensable term. Were we to abstain from using every word 
which dunces have misunderstood or sophists misrepresented, we 
should be reduced to absolute ‘■■'lence, for there is hardly a word 
which has not been thus perverted.^ 

P. 96. An immemorial sanctuary within which outlawed and 


1 .See above, vol. i. pp. 527 x,/. 

- For e\.amp!e, see ab<>ve, vol. ii. 
pp. 14-16, 30 I//., 48 sq. 

^ t )n the use and almse of the term 
primitive as applied to savages I may 
refer the reader to my remarks in Tht- 
.Sio/e of Social Anlhropoloqy (London, 
19081. pp. 7-9, In the present work 


I have already given niy reasons for 
regarding the tribes of Central .Australia 
as. on the whole, not only the most 
primitive savages of tiiat continent but 
also as the mo.st primitive race of men 
about whom we possess accurate in- 
formation. .'see .tliove, vol. i. pp. 314- 
33 »- 342 -i- 
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desperate men have found safety. — Suicc thi' ^koti h ot ibo 
(Icvolopnient of ^.nictuanos or in pniv.une irty 

was written, the subieoi ha^ heen hanilkd li\ 1 )i A’.lioit Hcll- 
wig in twij ticatiscs, to which 1 may refer tlie'reader for further 
detaik.' 

P. 97. In Upolu, one of the Samoan Islands, etc. — I’he right ki 
of sanctuary seems to have been more highly developed in Hawaii, 
where there were certain sacred enclosures called pM/to/mai. which 
have heen descriiicd as Cities of Refuge. “These puhomia^," we 
are told, “ were the Hawaiian eities of refuge, and afforded an 
inviolable sanctuary to the guilty fugitive who, when flying from the 
avenging spear, was so favoured as to enter their precincts. This 
had several wide entrance.s, some on the side next the sea, the 
others facing the mountains. Hither the manslayer, the man who 
had broken a tabu, or failed in the observance of its rigid require- 
ments, the thief, and even the murderer, fled from his incensed 
pursuers, and was secure. To whomsitcvcr he belonged, and from 
whatever part he came, he was equally certain of admittance, 
though liable to be pursued even to the gates of the enclosure. 
Happily for him, those gates were per[)etually open ; and as soon as 
the fugitive had entered, he repaired to the jrresence of the idol, 
and made a short ejaculatory addres.s. expressive of his obligations 
to him in reaching the place with security, tt'hcnevcr war was 
proclaimed, and during the period of actual hostilities, a wliite flag 
was unfurled on the top of a tall spear, at each end of the enclosure, 
and, until the conclusion of peace, waved the symbol of hope to 
those who, vanquished in fight, might flee thither for protection. 

It was fixed a short distance from the walls on the outside, and to 
the spot on which this banner was unfurled, the victorious warrior 
might chase his routed foes ; but here, he must himself fall hack : 
beyond it he must not advance one step, on pain of forfeiting his 
life. The priests, and their adherents, would immediately put to 
death any one who should have the temerity li.) follow or molest 
those who were once within the pale of the pahu talu [sacred 
enclosure] ; and, as they expressed it, under the shade or pro- 
tection of Kcave, the tutelar deity of the place. In one part of the 
enclosure, houses were formerly erected for the jiriesis, and others 
for the refugees, who, after a certain time, or at the ces'-ation of 
war, were dismissed by the prie.sts, and returned unmolested to their 
dwellings and families; no <me venturing to injure those who, 
when they fled to the gods, had been by them protected. We 
could not learn the length of time it was necess.ire for them to 
remain in the pn/ionua-, but it did not ajipear to be more than 

* .\. tte'lh\k, AC?'- -h' o /y. r?/?- , e.' 7 CC ''le’s (Sect- 

i!;! T'.’.e.?- I Ilcriin. igoji; H,i- ,y.?rt, looh). 


;4ht (it 
u III, II y 
fiaw.H) 
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two or three days. After that, they either attached tliemselves to 
the service of the priests, or returned to their homes." ^ 

One of these sanctuaries which Mr. Elli.s e.xaniined at Honaunau 
is described by hir.i as capacious and capable of containing a vast 
multitude of people. It was more than seven hundred feet long 
and four hundred feet wide ; the walls were twelve feet high and 
fifteen feet thick. In time of war the old men, women, and 
children used to be left within it, while the warriors went out to 
fight,- 

P. TOO. In Western Africa . . . sanctuaries, etc. — Among the 
Oa people of the Gold Coast every tribal fetish has the right to 
protect its suppliants. Slaves or freemen in distress may flee to it 
and find sanctuary. The fugitive says, “ Hear, priest, I give myself 
to the fetish. If you let anybody wrench me away, you will die.” 
After that the pursuer will not molest him. Such fugitives, when 
they have taken sanctuary, are not free ; they are regarded as the 
clients or servants of the fetish-priest and of the king of the town. 
The king uses them as messengers, drummers, and so forth ; the 
priest makes them lay out and cultivate his gardens, fetch wood, 
and serve him in other ways. IVhen a fetish is famous, like Lakpa 
in La, there are many such refugees. They are called “fence 
people,” because once a year they must make a new fence round 
the fetish-hou.se ; but they need not always dwell in its immediate 
neighbourhood.® 

P. 129. Whenever one of these creatures is killed a ceremony 
has to he performed over it, etc. — With this ceremony we may 
compare the ceremonies performed by the Malays over the game 
which they have killed, for the purpose of expelling the evil spirit 
or mischief {l>adi) which is thought to lurk in certain .species of wild 
animals. Amongst the animals and birds supposed to be haunted 
or possessed by this evil spirit are deer, the mouse-deer {Tragulin), 
the wild pig, all monkeys (except gibbons), monitor lizards, certain 
snakes and crocodiles, the vulture, the stork, the jungle fowl 
(Gallus gallus), and the quail. The elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
the tapir have no badi in the strict sense of the word, but they have 
a kuang, which comes to much the same thing. If any of these 
creatures is killed without the evil spirit or mischief [badi) being 
cast out of the carcase, it is believed that all who are in at the death 
will be affected by a singular malady ; for either they go mad and 
imitate the habits of the dead animal, or certain parts of their 
bodies are transformed into a likeness of the beast. Thus, if the 
creature that has been killed is a Jungle fowl, the sufferer will crow 

' \V. Ellis, Polviifdaii K’esearchi^, ■' li. .Struck, -'Zur Kenntniss des 
.Second Edition. i\. (London, lS36)pp. G.ist.unmes ((toldkuste),” GVo^ns, xciii. 
1(1/ './. I looS) j). 31. 

- W, Elli-s. nf. cn. iv. 16S. 
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and rtap his arms like llie fowl, and M.mctinic^ teat hi m may aKu 
glow on his arms. If the annual killed is a deer, he will huu al 
people with his head down, just like a stag, and in extieme cases 
antlers may sprout from his forehead and his fe^t may he cloven, 
like the hoofs of deer. Hence to prevent these painful con- 
sequences by casting the evil spirit out of the game is a necessary 
part of every master-huntsman’s business. But few are adejits in 
the entire art of exorcism ; for the manner of casting out the spirits 
varies according as the animal is a mammal, a bird, or a reptile. 

The most usual way is to stroke the body of the creature before or 
after death with a branch of a tree, while the enchanter utters a 
spell.'- When the Zimi Indians hunt a deer for the purpo.se of 
making a ceremonial mask out of its skin, the animal has to be killed 
with Certain solemn rites, in particular it must be smothered, not 
shot ; and amongst these Indians “a portion of all game, whether it 
is used for ceremonial purposes or otherwise, is offered to the Beast 
Gods, with prayers that they will intercede with the Sun Father 
and the Council of the Gods.”- But these rites and cu.stoms 
appear to have no connection with totemism. 

P. 158. He thinks that the child enters into the woman at ignoi.uice 
the time when she first feels it stirring in her womb. — A similar "f 

, n.itniis of 

Ignorance as to the true moment ot conception is displayed by Centnil 
some of the natives of Central Borneo, who rank far higher than Borneo 
the Australian aborigines in mental endowments and material 
culture. Thus we are told that “ the Bahau have only a very monietit 
imperfect notion of the length of a normal pregnancy ; they a.ssunie of con- 
that it lasts only four or five months, that is, so long as they can 
perceive the e.xternal symptoms on the woman. .Vs this ignorance- 
appeared to be scarcely credible, I instituted enquiries on the 
subject in various neighbourhoods, as a result of which I observed 
that the many miscarriages and premature births, as well as the very 
prevalent venereal diseases, had contributed to this false notion. 

Also the natives are not aware that the testicle.s are necessary to 
procreation ; for they think that their castrated hounds, to which 
the bitches are not wholly indifferent, can beget offspring.” ^ It 
seems probable that many other savage tribes are ec]ually ignorant 
of the moment and process of impregnation, and that they therefore 
may imagine it to begin only from the time when it is .sufficiently 
advanced to manifest it-self either by internal symptom-, to the 
woman herself or by external stmptoms to observers. 


‘ XeUeii .\nnamlale, -* l’riiiiiti\f 
Belieb and ('usl<)ni.s of the Pat.ini 
1- idienwen.'' /in. wu/i Malavtn.t *, An- 
1 '!j Part i. (.\pnl. 1003) py. 

100-104. See further W, W. Ske.rt, 
,\la\iy (London, igooi, pp. 

155 177 0'/., 427 .y./. 


- Mrs. M.UiM.i C')\c Meven-up. 
“Tile /uiH hidian', ' Tictufy-thiyu 
Afiuual A'i/.v' ct i’l'' /i'iokui c/ 

n-aii 

1*1041. pi. 43 '^' 44 r- 

’ A. . Xicius t-nhui', ( '.vrv <iu>\h 
14 - . n , i. t Lc)<len. 19041 p}T 444 
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F. 159. Amongst the objects on which her fancy might pitch 
as the cause of her pregnancy we may suppose that the last food 
she had eaten would often be one, — The tribes of the Cairns 
district in North Queensland actually believe that the acceptance 
of food from a man by a woman is the cause of conception. ^ In 
like manner “ some of the aboriginal tribes of Malaya still hold the 
belief that the souls of men are incarnate in the form of birds and 
are born into the world through the birds being eaten by women. 
A theory of the same kind seems to underly the curiously important 
part played in Malay romance by the ‘ longings ’ {idarn) of pregnant 
women.” - I have already suggested that the longings of pregnant 
women may have had a large share in the origin of totemism 
by inducing mothers to identify their offspring with the things for 
which they had longed in their pregnancy and so to determine their 
children’s totems.^ It is even possible that these whims may be 
partly responsible for the e.xistence of subtotems ; since it is con- 
ceivable that a woman may often have enjoined her child to respect 
a number of animals, plants, or other objects on which her maternal 
heart had been set in the critical period. 

r. 163, note b This observation . . . was communicated 
by me to my friend Dr. A. W. Howitt. — In point of fact Dr. 
Howitt had himself made the same observation (juite independently 
many years before, though at the time of my communication 
he and I had both forgotten it. The credit of the discovery, 
which is of the utmost importance for the understanding of 
the marriage system of the Australian aborigines, belongs to Dr. 
Howitt alone."* 

P. 163. They were deliberately devised and adopted as a means 
of preventing the marriage, etc. — It appears that the Khonds of 
India at the present time occasionally lay interdicts on the inter- 
marriage of two neighbouring tribes, whenever they think that 
through a prolonged practice of intermarriage between the two 
communities husbands and wives are apt to be too nearly related 
to each other by blood : in other words, they deliberately institute a 
new exogamous group. On this subject Mr. J. E. Friend-Fereira 
writes as follows : “ An e.ssential condition of marriage is that the 
contracting parties be not of the same tribe or sept : and even 
when they are of different tribes or septs, consanguinity up to the 
seventh generation is strictly prohibited. As there are no pro- 
fessional bards or genealogists among them, they resort to an 
ingenious device to guard against marriages within the forbidden 
degrees. 'When a neighbouring tribe, from which they have been 

^ .See v'll, i. p. 577. ^ See above, pp. 64 :,/,/. 

- k. J. Wiikmeun, /ir'uh * .See .iliove, \oI. 1. pp. 261 note'-, 

iLoiiil.iii anil I,e)'lLn. lyobi. p. 40. 2.'i5 note'. 
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in the habit of prui.uriny wive-'. hepins to show si._;iis (,f hlnod 
relationship in the couise of time, a ban is pi.ii;cil on fuiiher 
marriages, and the two tubes, as is lieeoming .imong kinsmen, 
enter into a closer bond of friendshi[) which is yj last fur fourteen 
generations. After that lapse of time a general council of the 
elders of the tribes is held, the interdict is removed, and 
intermarriage is once more resumed, to continue for another 
indefinite period.''^ It deserves to be noted that among the 
Khonds the regulation of intermarriage and the maintenance 
of exogamy between neighbouring grou[)s appears to be in the 
hands of the councils of elders. This supports the opinion 
that among the Australian aborigines also the institution of 
exogamy has been created and upheld by the elders assembled 
in council.- 

r. 279. The aborigines of Australia . . . entertain a deep 
horror of incest, that is, of just those marriages which the 
exogamous segmentations of the community are fitted to preclude. 
—This statement is too general. It aiijilies universally to those 
marriages of brothers with sisters and of p.nents with children 
which the segmentation of the community first into two and after- 
wards into four exogamous divisions was designed to prevent : but 
it does not apply universally to the marriage of certain first cousins, 
namely the children of a brother and of a sister ; for though some 
Australian tribes disapproved of and forbade the marriage of all 
first cousins without exception, others, for example the Urabunna, 
not only allow the marriage of tlie'-e partu ular first i ousins. the 
children of a brother and of a sister respectively, hut regard them 
as the mo.'t natural and appropriate of all. Thus in Australia, as 
elsewhere, the incest line wavers in respect to first i ou^ins : in 
some tribc' it includes all marriages of first cousins ; in other tribes 
it distinguishes between them, jilacmg some within and others 
without the ban. A similar difference iti the treatment of first 
cousin marriages occurs in many other peoples besides the Australian ; 
for where.a.s some rigidly interdict them all. otlurs nut only permit 
but enjoin the marri.ige of those first cousins who are the children 
of a brother and of a sister resiiertively. ' 

P. 28 1. External nature certainly acts on him, but he reacts 
on it, and his history is the resultant of that action and reaction, 
etc. — 'file same thought, which 1 have here i \[ires',ed from ihe 
point ut view of human histoiy, lui-. bei 11 e\[ires.,i d i|Ui:e in- 

‘ J r. i ru ii'M \-e it.i. “ M.iin 
1 lulMin- et liii* Kh->n<u.' ./ 

/•;■ I , .S, i'. \'il Iwi. 

1,1 .Vnlhi.piiJujjy, oil-. 
lOOll, iS. .\, 1,, tlio eWiyiliii-!!- 
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dependently by Profef-sor J. V. Siiiip->on from the point of view of 
biology in language which agrees almost verbally with mine. He 
say.s : “Finally, we are unable to forget the dominating role of the 
environment in alj development: without its stimuli the inherited 
organization of the living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any moment the resultant of e.vternal stimuli acting 
upon its inherited organization. This has been experimentally 
proved time and again : a normal development is the response 
to normal conditions. The development is thus educed, and it 
may be modified by the environment ; but the fundamental 
character and cause of it lie in the inherited organization. The 
developing organism and its environment react the one upon the 
other independently ; yet in virtue of its adaptiveness the organism 
continually sets itself free from the control of the environment and 
proves itself the more constant of the two. Separation of the two 
is practically impossible : we are almost compelled to consider 
the organism and its environment as a single system undergoing 
change.” ^ 

P. 288. If we assume . . . that the founders of exogamy in 
Australia recognised the classificatory system of relationship, and 
the classificatory system of relationship only, etc. — This statement 
is too absolute. I assume that the founders of exogamy recognised 
the simplest social and consanguineous relationships, namely, the 
cohabitation of a man with a woman, the relationship of a mother 
to her children, and the relationship of brothers and sisters, the 
children of the same mother, to each other ; and that they 
extended these simple relationships into the classificatory relation- 
ships by arranging all the men and women of the community into 
one or other of two exogamous and intermarrying classes. The 
cardinal relationship, on which the whole classificatory system 
hinged, was the relation of husband and wife or, to put it more 
generally, the cohabitation of a man w ith a woman.'’ 

P. 397. The Kamilaroi type of social organisation, etc. — 

Speaking of the Kamilaroi marriage system another w'riter says : 
“ It is also a curious arrangement in these tribes that every man in 
any one class is supposed to have marital rights over every woman 
in the class with which he can marry ,■ thus every Ipai regards every 
Kubbitha woman as his wife in posse. Hence a young man of the 
Ipai clas.s, as soon as by tribal ceremonies he has acquired the right 
to marry, may go to the abode of a family of Kubbitha girls and 
say to one of them, in the presence of her parents, Apaia coolaid 
karramulla yaralla, ‘I wife will take by and by.’ His demand thus 

* J. V. Simpson, article li. (Edinburgh, 1909) p. 634. 

Einhigy,"’ in Dr. ). Jla^tings’s 

u/’/aT/VeZ cf and Kthiiy, - See above, pp. 1 12 Toy. 
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made cannot be refused, and tlie patents must keep the "irl until 
he comes to take her as his wife. ' ' 


1’. 404, A woman might neither speak with nor look at her 
daughter’s husband. — In some of the tribes of New .South Wales, 
particularly it would seem among the Kamilaroi, if a man had 
spoken to his wife’s mother he had to leave the camp and pitch his 
rude shelter of branches and bark at a distance from it. There 
he h.ad to remain in seclusion till the taint contracted by talking to 
hi.s mother-in-law might be supposed to be purged or worn away." 
Among the Arunta of Central Australia a man has to avoid not 
only his actual mother-in-law but also all the women who belong to 
her subclass, and similarly a woman has to avoid not only her actual 
son-in-law but also all the men who belong to his subclass. On 
this subject Mr. F. J. Cilleu tells us that “ no man may speak to, 
look at, or go anywhere near a woman of the class to which the 
mother of his wife, or wive.s, belongs. .Ml women of this class are 
mitm to him. The same law applies to the woman — that is to say, 
she must not speak to, look at, or go near any man of the class 
from which the husband of a daughter would be drawn. This law 
is strictly carried out even now. A man or woman mura to each 
other will make a detour of half a mile rather than risk getting 
within distinguishing distance of the features.”’' “There is a 
very e.xtraordinary custom prevailing among the Watchandies 
(and perhaps among other tribes) whereby a newly married man 
is not permitted to look on his mother-in-law (Cihracurra) for a 
certain space of time. When she ap[)roaches he is obliged to 
retire, and should he not perceive her as >he comes towards 
him, one of his fellows warns him of the fact and of the direction 
in which she is, and thereupon he retires in the opposite direction, 
without looking towards her, hiding himself behind a bush or 
a tree until it pleases her to go away, of which event he is im- 
mediately apprised by his comrades. I was not able to learn the 
origin of this custom, or the penalties entailed on those who 
infringe it.” ' 

P. 405. An obligation rested on the men of the same subclass 
and totem as the •victim to avenge his death. Similarly of the 
tribes of New South Wales we are told that “when a blood feud 
has to be atoned, the whole totem (say, black-snake) of the aggressor 


' John Fraser, “The .Vborigines of 
Xcw South Wales," /,’itnial and Fio- 
<eedtn^\ of the /\oyal Sottfty of Xrxc 
South H’aioi. \vi. (i8ii2) p. 222. 

-’ John Fraser, of. n't. p. 224. 

■' F. J. Gillen, m Rtport an the ff'ar.. 
of the Horn Scientifle Expedicini to 
Centra! .Amtralia, I’art i\. (London 


and Melhournc, 1.891)) ji. 164. F’roin 
the rontest it apjiears tiiat by ‘‘class’’ 
Mr. Gillen here means any one ol the 
four su!K:la..-es I’anunjra, I'linda, 
ItulthaT.r, and Kuniara. 

* .4. Oldfield, “On the Ai)ori)5ine- 
of Australia," 'fratnaettom of the 
Kthnc!o-X' a' So.-ftty of / andeu. New 
Series, lii. (1S651 251. 
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meets the totem (say, bandicoot) of the victim . champions are 
selected to represent each side as above, and the remainder of the 
men of these totems are spectators.’’ 

P. 409. This custom of exchanging sisters, otc. — The custom 
of obtaining a vyife by giving a sister or other female relative in 
exchange was widesjiread among the Australian aborigines. Speak- 
ing of the natives of the Lower ^Murray and Lower Darling Rivers 
a writer observes : “ Polygamy is allowed to any extent, and this 
law is generally taken advantage of by those who chance to be rich 
in sisters, daughters, or female wards, to give in exchange for wives. 
No man can get a wife unless he has a sister, ward, or daughter, 
whom he can give in exchange. Fathers (jf grown-up sons frequently 
e.xchange their daughters for wives, not for their sons, however, but 
for themselves, even although they already have two or three. Cases 
of this kind are indeed verv hard for the sons, but being aboriginal 
law they mu.st bear it as best they can, and that too without murmur; 
and to make the matter harder still to bear, the elders of a tribe 
will not allow the young men to go off to other tribes to steal wives 
for themselves, as such measures would be the certain means of 
entailing endless feuds with their accom[)anying bloodshed, in the 
attempts that would surely be made with the view of recovering 
the abducted women. Young men, therefore, not having any 
female relatives or wards under their control must, as a consequence 
of the aboriginal law on the subject, live all their lives in single 
blessedness, unless they choo.se to take up with some withered old 
hags w'hom nobody owns, merely for the purpose of having their 
fires cared for, their water-vessels filled, and their baggage carried 
from camp to camp."- 

P. 501. In Africa . . . the custom of polyandry is apparently 
unknown. — This is a mistake. Polyandry is practised bv the 
Bahima and Baziba of Central Africa.'* 

P. 503. Australia, where the husband regularly goes., to live 
■with her husband’s people. — However, according i.>-iVir. Alchidge, 
of Maryborough, Queensland, ‘‘when a man marries a womanfjpga 
a distant locality, he goes to her tribelet and identifies himselr ^^.J■fil 
her people. This is a rule with very few exceptior.s. Of coii-..«^i 
speak of them as they were in their wild state. He becomes part 
of and one of the family. In the event of a war ex'iedition, the 
daughter's husband acts as a blood-relation, and will fight and kill 


^ John Fra>cr, “The Aborigine'* of 
Xe\v South Wales," a/iJ Pro- 

ict'dings of thi A\yal Sociofy of Nexv 
South xvi. (18S2) p, 226. 

- Peter Beveridge, “Of the Abori- 
gines inhabiting the great Lacustrine 


and Riverine of the Lower 

Min ray, Lower Murrumhidgee, Lower 
Laclilnie. and Lower Darling," /oumal 
and /*roct\'din’^s of the Poval Aoiuty oj 
Xt'io South ll'alcs, xvii. {18S3) p. 23. 

See above, vol. ii. p. 538. 
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and the son t\ould most certainly 
liad not interferec^" ' 

* 1))' I’lofcsini I> Tylni, 

‘•On a Method of Invc^tij^atinj^ the 
Dcvclojnnent of InstUiUions,” Journal 
of the AnfIirofolo'^i<.a! Imtitute^ win. 
OSS9) pp. 250 I re^rel tli.it in 


ha\c killed his kuher if othcr^^ 


ai^uni^ cigain-il i’rot. I'^lor's \i(.vv 
t\oI. 1. pp. 503 >t/. ) I ostilookfd this 
''t.itemenl of Mi. Aldruli^e, thoueh it 
was <juoted hy I’ltif, T)Ior in the 
paper t<» which I reteirtd. 
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P. 46. Totemism in South-Eastern New Guinea. — The evidence 
for the practice of totemism in .South-Eastern New Guinea and 
the neighbouring islands has now been published more fully by Dr. 
C. G. Seligmann. I will here supplement the account given in the 
text by some further particulars drawn from his book.' 

Dr. Seligmann tells us that New Guinea is inhabited by two 
entirely different races of men, the Papuans in the west and the 
Melanesians in the east. The Papuans of the west are a congeries 
of frizzly-haired and often mop-headed peoples of a dark chocolate 
or sooty brown complexion, with high heads, long arched noses, 
prominent brow-ridges, and receding foreheads. The Melanesians 
are smaller and of a lighter complexion, with shorter noses, less 
prominent brow-ridges, and rounded, not retreating foreheads; 
their hair, like that of the Papuans, is frizzly. Further, Dr. Selig- 
mann distinguishes the Melanesians of New Guinea into two 
branchth, a Western and an Eastern. The Western Melanesians 
border on the Papuans at Cape Possession and extend thence 
eastward to Orangerie Bay. They seem to have absorbed some 
Papuan elements by admixture with the aborigines whom they 
probably found in possession of the country when they immigrated 
into it ffom the east ; indeed many of them, for example the Koita 
near Port Moresby, still speak Papuan languages. The Eastern 
Melanesians or Massirn, as Dr. Seligmann calls them, occupy the 
south-eastern extremity of British New Guinea from Cape Nelson 
on the north and Orangerie Bay on the south, and they are also 
spread over the adjacent archipelagoes, including the Louisiade 
Archipelago, the Trobriand Islands, the Marshall Bennet Islands, 
and Murua or Woodlark Islands.- 

The most characteristic feature in the culture of the Eastern 
Melanesians or Massirn is the existence of a peculiar form of 
totemism with maternal descent. The members of each clan have 
as totems a series of associated animals belonging to different 

' C. (i. .Seligmann. M.D,, The (Cambridge, 1910,. 

Melanesians of British A~eu Guinea - C. G. Seligmann, op, cit. pp. 1 - 7 - 
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classes of the (jrganic kingdom ; ordinaril\ these linked mteni-,, as 
Dr. Seligniann calls them, are a bird, a lish, a snake, and a plant. 

But a four-footed vertebrate, such as the monitor h/ard or the 
crocodile, may be.added to each series of linked totems, while one 
of the orders of the animal kingdom, which ought to be represented 
in the series of linked totems, may be absent in a particular place. 
Towards the north-western borders of the district the typical 
arrangement of the totems into a linked .series of living organisms 
has disappeared and rocks may be added to the list of totems, and 
in these parts the snake totem is particularly important ; indeed the 
snake is here sometimes regarded as the <-reator of the world. On 
the whole, however, throughout the area occtijiied In’ the Eastern 
Melanesians or Massim the most important totems are the birds, 
and the first question commonly put to a stranger is, "What is 
your bird ? In old days the rule of e.xogamy was strictly observed 
by the totemic clans, but at pre.sent it is being disregarded.' 

The totemic system of the Eastern Melanesian', so far as it is 
practised at Wagawaga on Milne Bay and in Tiibetube, a small 
island of the Engineer Group off the eastern extremity of New 
Guinea, has already been described - and nothing further need 
be said on the subject. But it may be well to give some particulars 
as to the totemism of these Eastern Melanesians or Massim in 
other places. 

Thus at Bartle Bay, on the northern coast of Briti.sh New Toc.-misni 
Guinea, there are three communities called respectively W'amira, 

Wedau, and Gelaria, each of which is divided into a number of xV,, 
totemic and exogamous clans with descent in the female line. The (tu.m.’a. 
W'amira communities comprise twenty-one clans each, while the 
Gelaria community comprises only three. Each clan has usually a 
series of linked totems. Thus, for example, in the W'amira com- 
munity the Mara clan has for its totems the white pigeon and the 
mountain bird ; the Iriki clan has for its totems the cockerel, the 
blue pigeon, and a red poisonous snake (irikiei) \ the lanibolanai 
clan has for its totems the lizard, the sea-gull, and the quail ; the 
Radava clan has for its totems the cassowary, a snake {gabadi), and 
a fish ; the Inagabadi clan has for its totems the cassowary, a snake 
(gabadi), and t-wo kinds of fish : the laronai clan has for its totems 
the white pig, the quail, the crow, and the eel ; the \’ava and Gebai 
clans have each for their totem.s a hawk, a small bird, and the 
shark; and the Garuboi dan has for its totems the crow, a snake 
{garuboi), a fish, and a bird. In the Wedau community the 
Garuboi clan has for its totems the moon and a snake (gamboiei) ; 
the Iriki clan has for its totems the cockerel, the blue pigeon, and 
a snake {irikiei) ; the Manibolonai dan has for its totems the sea- 

' C. G. Seligniann. '/lie MeUine^tait ef A/ei/^e/t ,\Vrc ounred, pj>. 9 y. 

- .See above, vol. ii. pp. 46-55. 
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gull, the quail, a sea bird, and a snake ; the Aurana elan has for its 
totems the sea-hawk, the hawk, and the cockerel : the Bouni clan 
has for its totems a sea fish, a freshwater lish. and a bird ; the 
Derama clan has for its totems the lizard, the aiuail, the sea-gull, 
and a sea bird i.the Diguina clan has for its totems the alligator, a 
bird, and a snake ; the Lavarata clan has for its totems a tree and 
two stones ; and the Gora clan has for its totems the sun and a 
parrot. In the Gelaria community the Garuboi clan has for its 
totems a constrictor snake {^anA'ri) and the hornbill ; the Girimoa 
clan has for it.s totems a constrictor snake the hornbill, 

and the pig ; and the Elewa clan has for its totems the dog and 
the pigeon.^ 

t:.\ogamous Further, these totemic clans are grouped in exogamous classes 
BartfeBiv such exogamous classes or phratries are recorded 

m New ' for the Wamira, nine for the Wedau, and two for the Gelaria.- 

Guine.i. Though the clans are inherited from the mother, a man is forbidden 

Respect to marry into his father’s clan as well as into his own ; the rule of 

th™" exogamy is absolute.^ A man will not eat the flesh of hi.s totemic 

° animal, though in some cases he may kill it. Further, he will not 
eat or injure his father's totem. If a man sees his totem snake 
lying on the path, he will go round it to avoid touching it. But 
the natives deny that their totems help them ; the only exception to 
this rule is the Elewa dan of the Gelaria community, who have the 
dog for their chief totem. They think that their dogs help them, 
and that strange dogs will not bite them. They are fond of the 
animal, and bury a dead dog if they find it. .\ Wamira man of 
the Logaloga clan will kill his totemic bird, the red parrot, and he 
will wear its feathers, but he will not eat the bird. .Vn lanibolanai 
man will not kill or eat the monitor lizard, his most important 
totem, but he will use a drum, the tympanum of which is formed of 
the lizard’s skin. .\n laronai man will keep white pigs, his totem, 
though he will not cat them. A Lavarata man, who has the 
modewa tree for his totem, wilt not use the wood of the tree as fuel. 
One Wedau clan which has a stone for one of it.s totems will boil 
chips of the sacred stone and drink the water in order to get 
strength in war ; people come from far and near to drink the in- 
vigorating beverage.^ The Wamira word for a totem is bariaua, a 
term which they apply to any supernatural or uncanny agency, 
including white men. They speak of the totemic animal, reptile, 
or bird as the father or grandfather of the family.’’ 

In battle a man would avoid men of his own totem on the other 
side and would not throw spears at them. “ He would recognize 

* C. ( 1 . Scligm.inn. J he Melaneiian-^ C. G. Seligmann, op. ,//. |>p. 45 °' 

of Ac'ii' (.iiiitua, pp. 446-450. 452. 

- C. G. Seiigmann, op. cit. pp. 

437 - 4 j 9 , ■' G. G. Seiigmann, op. e:/. p, 44(1, 

C, G. Seiigmann, op. at. p. 447. iiuoting the Rev. Copland King. 
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hi'i I'l.insincn 1)\ their (lit. iio^c;, pruliaiiK me.inin;:; fiu l, li.uiiig 
[ireviously met them lit the feasts given for miles aiotiiul, for no 
distini'tive elan ii.nlge is worn in hiittli. "' I’eili.ips among these 
people, as among the IJaganda,- each totemic iclan has its own 
[ihvsieal tyjie which an evjienenced eye can recognise at once. 

.Miout thirty-five miles \ve.st of Bartle Bay is die Mukaua torn- I 
munity, occupying si.x settlements separated from each other hy nut 
more than two hundretl yards. Four of the settlements are hamlets 
containing households of only one totemic clan. The remaining 
two settlements contain two clans each ; but the houses of each 
clan, though they are built close together, are held to form sejiarate 
hamlets, each with its own name and headman. Fach clan has its 
totem or totems, which children inherit from their father. The 
totems of the Murimuri clan are the (loura pigeon, the crow, live 
kinds of fish, a clam, and a cephalopod. The totems of the 
Wairapia clan are the dog, the cuscu.s, the bandicoot, a fish, a 
large lizard (perhaps the I'aranus sp.), and two kinds of banana. 
The Kaiwunu clan has for its totem a fish of the same name 
{kaiwunu). The Inauboana clan has for its totems the turtle, a 
constrictor snake, and two kinds of fish. 'I'lie \'abayabata clan 
has for its totems the red parrot, a cephalopod, a fish (perhaps 
a kind of sea-perch), and a kind of banana. 'I'he Kaukepo clan 
has for its totems the flying fox, a constrictor snake, the turtle, the 
dugong, and the bcinn;:7egaJa>-a, which is perhaps a small whale. 
The clan Natuwosa has for its totems the turtle, a lizard, the sting 
ray, and another kind of fish. The Mukaua people do not kill or 
eat their totems, but they u.se feathers of their totemic birds. If a 
man who has the monitor lizard or the cuscus for his totem kills 
one of these animals, the headman is very angry and the culprit 
himself suffers from boils. If a man catches ins totemic fish by 
accident, he will not return it to the water . but a man of another 
totem will disengage the fish from the hook and eat it. A man 
who has bananas for his totem may plant them and pick the fruit 
for other people, although he may not himselt partake ot it." 

Some four miles to the east of the .Mukaua community is the i 
Bogaboga communitv. who s|)cak the same language and observe j',' 
the same customs. The Bogaboga are divided into five totemic 
clans. .Vmong the totems are birds, fish, banana.s. forest trees, 
and a prominent mountain, which is the chief totem ot the Kibiris 
clan. People who have trees for their totr ms m.i) nut fell or 
injure the trees, nor ni.ay they use the wood tor building houses or 
canoes, nor for burning. People who have the mountain for their 
totem may not look at it or set foot on it. Boils are belit ved to 

' C. ( 1 . .Scligni.inn, T/w Melanesian ^ (*. Isehyni.rnn, ot. -it pp. 

of British Meio Guinea, p. 451 740-742. from inriirm.'itiun lurnisheii 

- See .shove, vui. ii. pp. 505 bv Mr. K. L. (libhn. 
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break out on people who eat their toteniic fish. .V Bogaboga man 
made the following statement as to certain totemic charms which 
he made use of : ‘‘ Each one of my fish-totems has a spell {tnuara) 
named after it, ard when I am fishing if I see a^ fish that in any 
w'ay reminds me of that fish [t.e. the totem fish] in its appearance, 
movement or colour, I use the spell of that fish \J.e. of that totem 
fish], and then am sure to catch successfully and to spear straight. 
In fighting I would pray to the mtaira of the manubada [the fish- 
hawk] so that just as it darts down from the sky and never misses 
its prey, so will my spear dart straightly and pierce deeply. When 
on a raid I would repeat the imiam of the kisakisa [a hawk] so 
that even as it snatches meat from a man’s hand or from a cooking- 
pot, so may I snatch or seize my spoil from the place of the 
enemy.” * 

Still further to the west, at Cape Nelson, “ totemism is well 
developed among the Kubiri. The crocodile is a totem and its 
intercession is sought by placing food in the rivers for it to eat. 
The more common customs of totemism are in full force. The 
crocodile clan has many subsidiary totems; these include two shell- 
fish, because their shells are like the scales of the crocodile, three 
freshwater fish, because the crocodile feeds on them, a variety of 
taro, and a kind of banana which has the same name as the croco- 
dile and which is used to feed it. Even subsidiary totems may not 
be eaten, and in some cases they may not be touched.” - 

From this brief but interesting notice of Kubiri totemism it 
would seem that the system is developing into a religion, since the 
totemic crocodile is propitiated by offerings of food. Further, we 
learn some of the causes which give rise to subsidiary totems. It 
appears that anything connected with the principal totem, such as 
the animals which it feeds on, or anything that resembles it in 
appearance, or anything, however different, which bears the same 
name, may thereby acquire a sacred character and become a 
subsidiary totem. 

So much for totemism among the Massim or Eastern Melan- 
esians on the mainland of New Guinea. A similar system of linked 
totems is in vogue among the people of the same stock who inhabit 
the archipelagoes immediately to the east of that great island. 

Thus the natives of the Trobriand Islands are divided into four 
totemic and e.xogamoiis clans, the names of which, with their linked 
totems, are as follows : — 


' C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians 
<’/ British Xtsv Guinea^ pp. 740, 742 

''A 

- C. Sdigmaiin, op. it, pp. 743 


sq., quoting Dr. .Strong. We have 
seen that totemism is practised among 
the Kworafi of Cape Nelson. See 
above, vol. ii. p. 55. 
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Of these totems the birds are in every clan of paramount import- 
ance. Doubts exist as to the fi.sh totems, which in any case arc 
unimportant by comparison with the other totems.’ A man ought 
not to eat his totemic bird ; if he breaks the rule, his stomach will 
swell and he may die. However, even this fundamental rule is 
now breaking down under foreign influence. Some peo[)lc who 
have the pig for one of their totems think that if they ate wild pigs, 
their stomachs would swell up. Others would eat tame black pigs, 
but not yellowish-brown pigs, because that, they say, is the colour 
of man. Some men of the Malasi clan keep pigs, their totem ; and 
throughout the Trobriand Islands the pig is well treated.- The 
totemic clans are exogamous, in other words, no man may marry a 
woman of his own totem. However, the rule is now being relaxed. 
In the old days a man was ,also forbidden to marry a woman of his 
father’s totemic clan. Some men also refrain from eating their 
father’s totemic birds and fish. But contact with white traders is 
rapidly wearing away the scruples of the native.s on these points.” 

The natives of the Trobriand Islands have the classificatory 
system of relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a 
man applies the same term, tama. to his father, to his father's brothers, 
and to the husbands of his mother's sisters. He applies the same 
term, ina, to his mother, to his mothei's sisters, to the wives of his 
father’s brothers, and to the wives of his mother’s brothers. In his 
own generation a man applies the same term, litgtifit, to his sisters 
and to his female cousins, the daughters either of his father s 
brothers or of his mother's sisters. He applies the same term, /i/ti, 
to his elder brother, to his elder sister, to his cousin, the t hild 
either of his father’s brother or of his mother's sister, and also to 
his wife’s sister, A woman applies the same term, //or, to her hus- 
band’s brothers. A man applies the same term, kii’adti, t<j his 
younger brother, to his younger sister, to his male cousin, the son 
either of his father's brother or of his mother's sister, and also to 
his wife's sister and to her husband. woman a|iplies the same 
term, hi’ada, to her husband’s brother and to his wife. In the 
generation below his own a man applies the same term, hitu, to his 

’ C. t;. Stiigmann, The Milane^ian', - C. 1.. Seligiiiann, ep. ■ i.'. pp. cSo 
cf British A/w Gimtea, pp. 677 stj. 

Si/- - C. <'■. Seligmann, op. - it. ji. 683. 
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own child, to hi-> brother's child, and also to the child of his mother's 
brother.! This last application suggests that a man has, or used to 
have, access to the wife of his mother's brother, since he applies 
the same term to-iher child that he ajiplies to his own. e have 
seen that a similar implication is conveyed by class! ficatory terms 
in Mota, Uganda, and some tribes of Xorth American Indians. - 
A similar system of totemism prevails in the Marshall Bennet 
Islands to the east of the Trobriands. Of the linked totems the 
birds are the most im]>ortant, next to them perhaps come the fish 
totems, and after them the plant totems. The snake totems are 
insignificant : indeed some clans are said to have no snake totems. 
Further, certain four-footed vertebrates, the dog, the pig, and the 
large monitor lizards are totem animals on some, it not all, of the 
islands. On Gawa there are five clans with the fish-hawk, the 
pigeon, the frigate-bird, the lory, and a bird called farakaka for 
their chief totems. On Iwa there are four clans with the fish-hawk, 
the pigeon, the frigate-bird, and the lory for their chief totems. In 
each island one particular clan is recognised as traditionally the 
strongest and most influential. In Gawa the dominant clan is the 
Fish-hawk clan ; in Iwa it is the 1‘igeon dan. Men will not eat 
or injure their totemic birds and fishes. The objection to coming 
into contact with the totem fish is carried so far that a married man 
or woman will not bring his or her spouse's fish into the house, but 
will cook and eat it on the beach. X man will not injure his 
totemic plant, but if it proves troublesome in his garden he might 
ask a man of another totem to cut it down for him. Every one 
shews nearly the same respect for his father's totemic animals 
that he shews for his own. No one will kill or eat his father’s bird 
and fish totems, nor will he uproot or injure his father's totemic 
plant. The totemic clans are still strictly exogamous. No man 
marries a woman of his own totem, and in the old days no man or 
woman would marry into his or her father's totemic clan. Ihe 
origin of the totemic clans is explained in Iwa by a legend that 
each clan came out of a different hole in the ground bringing with 
it the totemic animals, while the totemic plants grew near the holes 
from which they emerged.* In the Trohriand Island.s the origin of 
the totemic clans is set forth in a similar legend.^ 

A system of linked totems is found also in Murua or Woodlark 
Island, to the east of the .Marshall Bennet Islands. Among the 
linked totems are the Torres Straits pigeon and a large fish called 
gi/dowam : the .scarlet lory and the turtle ; the fish-hawk and the 
rock-cod: the cockatoo and a large red fish ca.\\i::d dii'kosara the 

’ Ti. Seli^mann, 77te esiiui^ of Xrw Guinea^ pp* 

oj Hnttsh Xriv (hunea, p. 707. 684-68S. 

- See aliove, \o\. ii. pp. 510 ^ C. (i. Seligmann, a/. <i7. p* 

C ( r. Seligmann, 7’//e’ Mehiu- 679. 
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crow and the ^hark ; the dying fo\ and a big prctiaiory fish lalii-d 
;^a:'atu the uiegapod and the du,m)ng ; the blue [iigcen and a 
snake ; the frigate-bird and tlie crocodile, 'riiere is some difference 
of opinion as to how a man should treat his totein liird, liut no one- 
will hesitate to kill and cat his totem fish. On the other hand, no 
one will kill, eat, or in any way come into contacbwith his father's 
totem bird or tlsh, if he can help it ; and no one will marry into 
his father's totemic clan. The name for a totemic clan is ntan} 

Again, a system of linked totems prevails in the Louisiades, an 'rutcmism 
archipelago situated someway to the south-east of New ( luinea ; ^ 

but details of the system are wanting'. Every person has a number 
of linked totem.s, which may con.sist of one or more birds with a 
fish, a snake, and often a tree. One of the bird totems is more 
important than the others. The place of the fish totem may he 
taken by a turtle or alligator, and the place of the snake totem is 
sometimes taken by a lizard. There seems to be no grouping of 
the clans in classes or phratries in any of the islands of the 
Louisiades.- 

P. 47. Totemism at Wagawaga. — At Wagawaga, in South- .Miitn.ii 
eastern New Guinea, and in the neighbouring small island of avoidance 
Tubetube, relations by marriage observe some of those customs of 
ceremonial avoidance of which we itave met with so many examples ni,irria.!iL- .a 
among totemic and exogamous peoples. Many such relations may W.i^.waga 
not mention each other's names. Thus, a man may not mention 
the name of his daughter-in-iaw, and slie may not nieiiuon ids. 

Husband and wife are also forbidden to utter each othe r's names, 
and so are brothers-in-law and sister.s-in-law. Put the restriction 
is not limited to persons of different sexes ; for brothets-in-law will 
not mention each other’s names, nor will a father-in-law and a son- 
in-law'. Further, --the majority of connections by marriage who 
are of opposite sexes and between whom there is a name avoidance 
also avoid coining into contact with each other. A man would .Vioid.uice 
most rigidly avoid talking to a sister of his wife whether he met ® 

her alone or in the comjianv of others. If he met her alone he ' " ' 
would at old coming near her at all ; if this were impossible, as 
when meeting on a jungle track, brother-in-!,iw and sister-in-law 
would turn their backs to each other in [lassing and one, usually 
the woman, would step aside into the bush. A man avoids his .\\oid,incc 
mother-in-law less rigidly than his wife's sistcr.s, although if he meets '-’f ■' "'ic's 
her alone he treats her in the s-vine way, and even in public docs ' “ ’ 
not usually enter her house unless he is living there. In his own 
house he may talk to her a little, and he may oat food she has 
cooked, hut he does not take the pot containing food directly from 
her. Father-in-law and daughter-in-law avoid each other very much 

^ t . 1 ,. Seligmawn. I'iir ian* sum RiittJi Xeiv pp. 689-691 

- ( . <i. .Seligm.rnn, ,■/. pj'. 736 ,./. 
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as do mother-in-law and son-in-law. A man does not avoid his 
brothers’ wives.’"' This custom of rigidly avoiding a wife’s sisters 
can hardly be e.xplained otherwise than as a precaution intended to 
prevent an improper intimacy betw'een a man and his sisters-in-law. 

P. 59. The Tugeri or Kaya-Kaya . . . are reported to have a 
complicated toteinic system. — The Kaya-Kaya are a large tribe, 
numbering many thousands, who inhabit the southern coast of 
Hutch New Guinea from Merauke westward as far at least as the 
village of Makaling. They are a tall, slender, but muscular race 
with long hooked noses and a light-brown skin. Their staple food 
is sago, but they also plant bananas, yams, and taro. These planta- 
tions are very carefully kept, and in the low swampy lands, which 
skirt the coast, channels are cut at right angles to each other for 
the purpose of running off the flood water. The first work of laying 
out a new plantation is done by the men ; afterwards the women 
keep it in order. Many coco-nut palms are planted near the 
villages and along the coast. The only domestic animals bred by 
the Kaya-Kaya are pigs and dogs ; but dogs were quite unknown to 
the tribe before they came into contact with Europeans. Game is 
plentiful and is much hunted. The favourite quarry is the wild 
boar and a large species of wallaby ; but crocodiles, cassowaries, 
and many marsh birds are also killed and eaten. - 

The houses of the Kaya-Kaya are built on the ground, not 
raised on piles. All the male inhabitants of a village live and sleep 
together in a few men’s houses {anmdnga safd), which generally 
stand at each end of the village. Between them in a row are the 
women’s houses {bdbti sa/d), a house for every mother, her children, 
and female relatives. Thus the number of the women’s houses 
corresponds roughly to the number of the families. The unmarried 
men (ewdti) sleep in the men's houses, but must pass the day in 
the kotad, which is a bachelor's club-house outside of the village. 
Phe men may not enter the women’s houses, and the women may 
not enter the men’s houses.^ 

Every year when the weather is favourable the Kaya-Kaya 
make joint raids into the territory of neighbouring tribes to carry 
off human heads. Before they behead a prisoner they ask him 
his name ; then having decapitated him they leave the trunk 
weltering in its blood and carry back the dripping head to the 
village. They eat the brain and the tongue, and having mummified 
the head or stripped it of the flesh they hang it up in one of the 


‘ C. Seligmann, Ihe Mclaiusians 
(■/ British \eiv Guinea (Cambri<lge, 
1 010). pp. 485 sq. 

' K. Poch, “ Vierter Bericht iiber 
iiieine Reisc nach Neu - Guinea,*’ 
'^itznng'^berirhtc dt r matheniatisch- 


natunvissenschaftluktu Klasse der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der ITissen- 
chafUn (Vienna), cxv. (1906) pp. 
895 sq,^ S97 sq. 

^ R. F'<‘ch, gA rzt. p. 899. 
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men’s houses. The man wlio took the head bestow,-, the nanu of 
the slain man on a child who is his ne.\t of kin. Children foi 
whom no head has been cut off have no name.' 

From time to time great festivals are heW, to which many 
hundreds of people come from neighbouring village.s. On these ''anc.s 
occasions dances are danced in 'which the darTcers wear masks 
representing various animals. The occasions of such festivals are Uuii- 
the successful issue of a head-hunt, the initiation of young men, o’lrei., 
a marriage, a good harvest, and so on. The Kaya-Kaya are 
acquainted with the bull-roarer, which they call soso>?!. They give 
the same name Sosom to a mythical giant, who is supposed to 
appear every year with the south-east monsoon. When he comes, 
a festival is held in his honour and bull-roarers are swung. 
Women may not see the bull-roarers, or they would die. Boys are 
presented to the giant and he kills them, but brings them to life 
again.' 

The Kaya-Kaya are divided into totemic and exogamous clans 'i 
with descent in the paternal line ; in other words, no man may 
marry a woman of his own clan, and children take their totem k.h.i 
from their father. Some of the clans include totemic subclans. 

Both animals and plants figure among the totems. The following 
is the list of the Kaya-Kaya clans and subclan.s, so far as they 
were ascertained by Mr. R. Poch : — 

1. The Gepsi or Coco-nut- palm people: to them belong the 
Kiti-boan or Descendants of the Crocodile. 

2. The Alahuse or Sago-palm people: to them belong the 
Gat-bflan or Descendants of the Dog. 

3. The Kahise or Cassowary people : to them belong the 
Samkdke or Kangaroo people, and the Takdf-boan or the Fire 
people, so called because they set fire to the grass in hunting. 

4. The Bragdse or the Yam people : to them belong the 
Kidub-boan or Descendants of the Eagle. 

5. The Dkvarek or the DJamboe people {djamboe is a iMalay 
word applied to an apple-like tree-fruit) : to them belong the Sohe- 
boan or Potatoe people, and the Anda-boan or Descendants of a 
certain Fish (German Neunfiscii). 

6. The Bas'tse or the Pig people. 

7. The Wdbarik or the Lizard peo[)le. 

The Gepsi or Coco-nut-palm people enjoy a high reputation, but 
on the strength of it they are not entitled to order the Sago-palm 
people about. Marriage between the clans is regulated by custom : 
thus it is said that the Coco-nut-palm man is the husband of the 


' R. Poch. “ \ icrler Bench! uber 
nieine Reise nach Neu - Guinea," 
ditziini^sberuhU der nia/Ji’-mabisth- 
”atut-^-usenschafthchtn Klas.e de> 


Kaiu'rlitheu AkaikmiP dt) It VViv;/ 
^ikafitn (Vienna), cxv, {1906) p. 901. 


- R. Pod, 
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Sago-palm woman. Each clan is forbidden to eat certain foods. 
Thus the Coco-nut-palm people may eat coco-nut-', but not the 
flying squirrel (I'etaurus\ which lives in the.se palms. The Sago 
people may eat s'lgo, but not dogs, because they are descended 
from a dog. A man's wife and children abstain from the same 
food from which Eie abstains.*^ 

Thus finding totemisin practised by a large tribe in Dutch 
Xew tluinea we may reasonably surmise that it is practised by 
many more tribes of the same region, though the existence of the 
institution appears to have escaped the notice of the Dutch. 

P. 65. The New Caledonians have apparently the classiflcatory 
system of relationship. — Another writer tells us that among the 
New Caledonians “the uncle takes the place of the father and is 
also designated by the word ‘ papa,’ and similarly the aunt is 
designated by the word ‘mamma,’ the native term for ‘papa’ being 
baba, and the native term for ‘mamma’ gna;^nay- 

P. 7 7. Rules of avoidance . . . between brothers and sisters. — 
On this custom in the New iiebrides another writer (Father A. 
Deniau) observes ; “At Malo brother and sister never eat together 
and never go in each other’s company. If a sister is in a gathering 
and her brother afterwards appears there, she escapes or, if she 
cannot, she goes to a distance, squats on her heels, with her back 
turned and her eyes c.ist down to the ground, till her brother has 
disappeared. If by chance she meets him on the path, she throws 
herself aside, with her face turned in the opposite direction and 
her eyes lowered. If it is absolutely necessary that brothers and 
sisters should communicate with each other, they may do so only 
through the medium of a third person.’’ “ Similarly in New 
Caledonia brothers and sisters ‘‘are very fond of each other. The 
brother will everywhere protect his sister, but will never speak to 
her ; on the contrary he shuns every occasion of being with her. 
He is completely separated from her by his education and he never 
addresses a word to her. I could not learn the cause of this 
custom.’’ ^ 


P . 96. — Dr. Rivers omitted to enquire whether a man may or may 
not marry a woman who has the same conceptional totem as himself. 

— Since the passage in the text was printed Dr. W. H. R. Rivers 
has learned from his correspondent in Melanesia that, just as I had 


1 R. Fnch, “ Vicner Ucriebt ulier 
nicine Rci^e nach Neu - Guinea," 
'hirt'Gitt’ ii< r mathefnatisih- 
nadtt-i^'i.senuhaftiiihen A'lasse iL-r 
Kai.t > IilHi 11 Ahadtmit dtr ll'isscfi- 
c\v. (1906) p. 900. 

*■ L. Moncelun, in BuUttins de la 
d' AnthropoIoXit: dt Puns, Troi- 
sicnie Skrie, i\. {iS86» p. 366. 


Father A. Deniau, ‘‘ Cruyance5 
religieuses et moeurs cles indii.^enes de 
rile Malo (Xouvelle^ Hebrides) a 
I’arrivee des raissionaires cn 18^^“,'’ /cj 
Mis'UOfis Latholiqiits, xxaiii. ( 190 I) p. 

358. 

^ Giaumont, “ Usages, niceurs et 
coutumes des Neo-Caledoniens.'’ Revut 
d\'l/im\Q-ap/u'r\ vii. (1S89) p. 84. 
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conjectured, two person^ who have the ^aino 1 on(,L[itioiial totem I’arailel 
are free to marry each other, 'i'hus all the inferenees ttliieh T had 
jirovisionally drawn fruit; my conjectural aniiciiiation of this iiiforma- ' 
tion are confirmed. The re.senil dances hetween^lhe eoncejittona! toani.oti 
totemism of the Banks’ Islanders and that of the Central Australians "f the 
are hence very close indeed. In neither people fare the totems 
hereditary ; in both they are determined for each individual by tlte ,in<l th.u 
fancy of has or her pregnant mother, who imagines that she has J’* th<' ^ 
conceived through the entrance into her of a spirit without any 
help from the male sex. But of the two systems the Melanesian 
is the more primitive ; indeed it answers exactly to what 1 had 
postulated on theoretical grounds as the absolutely primitive type 
of totemism.^ For whereas the Australian mother imagines that 
what has entered her womb is a human spirit with an animal or 
plant for its totem, the Melanesian mother imagines that what has 
entered her womb is a spirit animal or spirit plant, and when her 
child is born she identifies it with the .spirit animal or sjiirit plant 
which she had conceived. Further, while both peoples have a strict 
system of exogamous classes, neither of them applies the rule of 
exogamy to their totems ; among the Melanesians, as among the 
Central Australians, a man is quite free to marry a woman who has 
the same conceptional totem as himself. The reason why both 
peoples, while adhering strictly to the rule of exogamy as regards 
the classes, do not apply the rule to their totems is very simple, as 
1 have already explained.- When totems are not inherited but 
determined fortuitously by the fancies of pregnant women, the 
application to them of the rule of exogamy could not effect what 
e.xogamy was designed to effect, namely, the jjrevention of the 
marriage of near kin. Hence in the Banks Islands as in Central 
-Vu-stralia the institutions of totemism and exogamy exist in- 
dependently side by side without mingling with or in any way 
affecting each other. In both places the exogamous class is a 
totally different thing from the totemic group or clan. Here we 
have pure totemism and pure exogamy. 

B. 183. They are divided into a large number of exogamous lAoeamous 
families or clans. — .-\nother Micronesian people who are divided 
inti) exogamous dans are the Mortlock Islanders. Their islands iuands. 
form part of the Caroline Group. Each clan traces its descent 
from a single ancestress and is hereditary in the female line. No 
man may marry or have sexual intercourse with a woman of his 
own clan. A breach of this rule is regarded as incest of the most 
heinous sort to be expiated only by death. Every member of the 
criminal .s clan would avenge such an outrage. Each clan has its 
own lands, which are sometimes in different islands. The social 

1 See vol. 1. pp. 157 '7</. 

- Vol. 1. pp, 105 Y,, vol. 11. pi>. 96 .s/.. Mil. n. pp. 127 
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head of the clan is the oldest woman, who is treated with particular 
respect ; the political head of the clan is the oldest man of the 
oldest family. When a chief dies, he is succeeded by his brother 
or other nearest male relation. Men and women of the same clan 
are kept strictly apart : all the traditional laws a'nd customs of the 
islanders, we ar^- told, aim at making impossible the near approach 
of the two sexes to each other in the same clan. Hence a brother 
and sister never sleep in the same house. The brother sleeps in 
the large men's house (fel ) ; the sister sleeps in her mother’s hut 
{im). In the pre.sence of her husband a woman may not stand 
beside her brother while he sits, and she may not touch him with 
her hand. If she sees him .sitting on the shore and he refuses to 
rise at her bidding, she must pass him in a stooping attitude. It is 
only in the earliest years of childhood that brothers and sisters are 
allowed to play together. As the men of each clan have to seek 
their wives or other female consorts in a different clan, they are 
almost always absent from home. And as the children never 
belong to their father’s clan but always to their mother’s, it follows 
that in a war between the clans fathers and sons may be arrayed 
against each other. On the other hand, if tw'o warriors meet in a 
tight and learn that they are members of the same clan, they will 
not hurt each other. In short, the whole social system of the 
Mortlock Islanders is built up on these exogamous clans with descent 
in the maternal line.* 

P. 193. A woman at marriage remains in her mother’s family 
and her mother’s house, where she is visited by her husband. — A 
social system under which husband and wife live all their lives long 
apart from each other in separate families and in separate houses 
is so alien to our habits that it may be well to illustrate it a little 
more fully. Apparently within the East Indian Archipelago this 
remarkable arrangement prevails only in Sumatra among some 
Malay peoples w ho practise exogamy and mother-kin.- The follow- 
ing is the account given of the custom by the late Professor G. A. 
Wilken, one of the best authorities on Malay institutions. Speaking 
of the custom of tracing descent in the female line, which he calls 
by the common but inappropriate name of matriarchate, Wilken 
observes : ® “ There are only a few peoples among whom this 
institution is preserved intact. Amongst them are the Malays of 
South Sumatra, with whom exclusive descent in the female line lies 
at the foundation of their social life. The children of the daughters 
therefore belong to the family, but the children of the sons do not. 


' J. Kubiiry, “Die Bewohncr der 
Mortlock-In>eln," Mittheilungen dtr 
,^€o:::;raphischin (Ji-’ie/lscha/t in Ham- 
iSyS-^Qy pp. 21-29, 37 (separate 
reprint). 
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The family is propagated through the woman : she i' heir. A 
nece.s.sary consequence of this is that at her marriage the woman 
remains in the family, in the household, to which she belongs ; that 
is, she remains with her brothers and sisters. Iii^fact, she does not 
even quit the hoiTse in which she was born and grew up. But the 
husband also on his side remains ?it marriage, like his wife, in his 
family and similarly does not quit the family dwelling. Thus 
marriage does not bring with it cohabitation ; in truth even then 
man and wife live apart. Their wedded life manifests itself only 
in the form of visits which the husband pays to his wife. That is, 
he goes to his wife by day, helps her in her work at the rice-fields, 
and shares with her the noontide meal. At least that is the 
procedure in the honeymoon. Afterwards the visits by day grow 
rarer, and the husband comes now and then at evening to her house 
and stays there, if he is a faithful spouse, till the next morning. 

Thus what we have to bear in mind is that husband and wife do 
not live together nor form a common household, but that each of 
them stays in his or her family and household with his or her 
brothers and sisters and forms with them a single household. So 
the household consists not of husband, wife, and children, but of 
brothers, sisters, and sisters' children. At the head of the house- The 
hold stands the eldest brother and wields authority also over his ' 
sisters’ children in as much as they belong to the household. The brother 
maternal uncle, the mamak, is in respect of his rights and duties the the head 
proper father also of his sisters’ children, the kawanakan. household 

“ The father, in as much as he does not belong to the household, 
has nothing to say to his children. In his turn he also, at least if 
he is an eldest brother, stands at the head of the household 
composed of his brothers and sisters and his srsters' children. On 
the death of the eldest brother the next brother becomes head of 
the household, and so on till all the brothers are dead. Then the 
household is broken up. Each sister with her children then forms 
a new household, and when she dies the children again form a 
household with the eldest son at their head. Thus the house- 
hold does not always consist of brothers, sisters, and si.sters’ 
children ; sometimes it consists of a mother with her children. 

Yet the first is the normal household, the second only a transitional 
one. Properly speaking a woman, if she is married and has 
children, belongs to two households, namely, to the household of 
her brothers and sisters and to the nascent housi.hold of her 
children. The latter remains in a state of abeyance so long as 
the former exists ; it only comes into independent being when 
the other, through the death of all the brothers, has ceased to 
exist. 

“With this institution the right of inheritance is bound up. In 
the first place it is to be remarked that in marriage there is no such 
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No com- thing as community uf goods between liusliand and wife. From 
munity nature of the case such a community is impossible, since 

Oi P'OOClS . y i. ’ 

between husband and wife never form a single household but always 
husband belong to two di^erent households. The goods of the husband 
and wife, [o his heirs and those of the "wife to her heirs. 

But the heirs a*e, first, those \fho belong to the household of the 
testator. If the husband dies, his children do not inherit because 
they do not belong to his household ; but in the first place his 
brothers and sisters inherit, and failing them his sisters’ children, 
boys and girls alike. However, at the death of the wife it is her 
children, her sons and daughters, who inherit, and if there are 
none, then her brothers and sisters. Properly speaking it is only 
the women, whether daughters or sisters, who inherit ; for the 
inheritance, the harta pusaka, which is not divided, serves primarily 


for the maintenance of the female members of the household, and 
the male members only get anything that remains over. Thus it 
is with great justice that the Sanscrit word pusaka has been applied 
in this connection and has only gradually acquired the meaning of 
chiuiren inheritance. What we must therefore keep in view is, that as a 
fnhCTit logical consequence of the whole matriarchal constitution of the 
from their household the children do not inherit from their father. Indeed 
father, but his household, his brothers and sisters, take good care that nothing 
make^pre- estate which he has left goes to his children. As soon as 

seats to the father is dead, his relations, the heirs, hasten to his wife’s house 
them -in his to demand the goods which may have been bequeathed by the 
lifetime. deceased. Only by gifts in his lifetime can a father do anything 
for his children. However, a custom has gradually grown up in 
many places, that a father may dispose of the half of his property 
in gifts for the good of his children. But in order to be legally 
valid such a gift {lika/i) must be made in presence of brothers, 
sisters, and witnesses. If this formality is omitted, it is quite 
certain that at the death the gift will be reclaimed to the last 
farthing.” 


Marri.ige P. 2 1 3. One such report reaches us from the Poggi or Pageh 
u^Th™^ Islands. — Some account of the Poggi Islanders is given by a Mr. 
Poggi John Crisp, who visited them from Sumatra in 1792. Though he 

Islands. testifies to the loose .sexual relations which prevail among the 

unmarried, his evidence by no means confirms the statement that 
marriage is unknown in the island.s. He says : “ In marriages, the 
matter is settled between the parents of the young per.son.s, and 
when agreed upon, the young man goes to the house of the bride, 
and takes her home ; on this occasion a hog is generally killed, and 
a feast made. Polygamy is not allowed. In cases of adultery, 
where the wife is the offender, the injured husband has a right to 
seine the effects of the paramour, and sometimes punishes his wife 
by cutting off her hair. When the husband offends, the wife has 
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a right to quit him, and to return to her parent^' houii; : hut in this 
state of separation she is not allowed to niairy anotlicr ; Imwcvcr. in 
both these cases, the matter is generally made up, and the jiarties 
reconciled ; and we were informed that instance.s i^f their oceurrenee 
were very unfrecfhent. Simple fornication between unmarried 
persons is neither a crime nor a dftgrace ; and a ^-oung woman is 
rather liked the better, and more desired in marriage, for having 
borne a child ; sometimes they have two or three, when, upon a 
marriage taking place, the children are left with the parents of their 
mother.” ^ 

The accounts of other observers who have visited these islands 
tell still more strongly against the statement that marriage is 
unknown among the natives. Thus H. von Rosenberg, a J )utch 
official and traveller, who visited the islands in 1852, says indeed 
that " the intercourse between young men and girls is very free : 
if a girl is got with child, it in no way detracts from her good 
fame.” But he immediately adds that “ marriage takes the form 
of monogamy ; the man obtains a wife for himself from her 
parents by purchase or better by bartering articles worth from fifty 
to a hundred gulden. Under no circutnstance.s is divorce per- 
mitted. Adultery is punished with the death of both the culprits. 
If the husband dies, the widow may only marry a widower, and 
reciprocally a widower may marry none but a widow. The 
Mentawis are much addicted to jealousy and will not tolerate 
prostitution.’’- Another Dutch official, Mr. H. A. Mess, who visited 
the islands in i86g, has described the solemn marriage ceremony 
by which among these people, who are reported to be unactiuainted 
with marriage, “bride and bridegroom proclaim that they are one 
till death and that till then they will be true to each other in life 
and in death.”'* 

With these testimonies before us we may safely dismiss as a 
fable the statement that marriage is unknown in the Poggi Islands. 
It is strange that so learned and generally so well-informed a writer 
as the late Professor G. A. Wilken should have given currency to 
such a statement. 

P. 216. In Borneo . . . the Olo Ot (those of Koetei) . . . 
contract no marriage. — The writer whom elsewhere Prof. G. A, 


* Jiihn Cri-p, “ An .\ccount of the 
Iiihabit.ints of tfie I, iamb, lyinjj 

.Sumatra,’ Ai:iaiick l\rsear,he^y vi. 
(I.orul^>n, iSot ) pp. S7 5(/. (8vo etUtt<nit. 

- H. von Rosenberg, D^r ’naIavii''At’ 
ArJu/’t-l (Leipsic, 1S7S), p. 109. 
Mentawi or .Mantawi i-, the name of 
the whole chain of i-Iands of which the 
I’oggi or I’ageh lAantb are the southern 
jiart. 


'* 11. A. Mes-, " Ue -Mentawei- 
eilanrien,’’ 'lijduJui/l loor 

I^and- ,u til'Niidt', .wvi. 

(iS 8 l) p. 91 . However, the writer 
does not hear rmt H. von Kusen- 
bertjS view that among these islanders 
marriage i.s mdt— oUihle : for he -ays 
that custom permits a man at any time 
to put away his wife for any cau-e. 
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Wilken dte^ as his authority for this statement^ merely says: 

“ The Orang Ot or Olo Ot carry on barter after the well known 
fashion of the Kooboo or Looboo in Sumatra and other similar 
primitive tribes in-Celebes and elsewhere. Theyjiever shew them- 
selves to Europeans ; all that we know ot them is hearsay. The 
Koeteinee.se relafe that their Ot’do not contract marriage, have no 
dwellings, and are hunted by them like the beasts of the wood.”^ 
It seems obvious that no weight whatever can be attached to such 
loose hearsay evidence. 

E.vogainoiis P. 2 1 9. The BMIs ... axe divided into many exogamous and 
and totpmic dans. — A fuller list of the totemic clans of the Bhils has 

lately been published in the Ethnographical Survey of India, from 
which I extract the following particulars. The tribe inhabits 
Western IMalwa and the Vindhyan-Satpura region in the province 
known as Central India. The members of the tribe are dark- 
.skinned, of low stature, and often thickset. In ipor the total 
numbers of the tribe were about 207,000. They are a wandering 
people, subsisting largely on jungle fruits and roots and some 
common grains. Their usual abode is a mere shed of bamboos 
and matting thatched with leaves and grass. A few of them have 
been induced to settle down in somewhat better huts and to till the 
ground.® They are divided into no less than a hundred and twenty- 
two e.xogamous clans or septs. No man may marry a woman of 
his own clan or sept. '“This prohibition is extended for three 
generations to any sept into which a man has already married. A 
man can also not marry into the sept from which his mother came for 
three generations, as the members of this sept are held to be brothers 
and sisters of such man. The same rule is extended to the septs 
of grandmothers, maternal and paternal.’’* A man may marry two 
sisters.-' The septs are totemic and “ the usual reverence appears 
to be paid to any object which is regarded as a sept totem, it being 
never destroyed or injured. Nor is its effigy ever tattooed on 
the body.”® Among these totemic septs or clans may be noted 
the following : — ^ 

I. The Kanbi clan is said to be nicknamed after the kanti or 
kalam tree [Stephegyne parvifolia), because one of their ancestors 
climbed into it during the marriage ceremony. Members of the 
clan worship the kalam tree and will never cut it down. 

^ G. .V. tV'iiken, Oirr de Yemvant- •** The Tlhno^iraphitat SuriYV ef the 
sOiap en hit IIiranhjG- eu Erfretht hij Centrut India Apeni'\\ MoncAcaph hto. 
de l'o!k,-n ~,\in het ddaktche Kas (Am- 
stenUm. nSgji, p. S2 n. * (reprinted 
from /V Tidieche iJids fur May 1883). 

- C. L. M. Schr\;iner, Botneo, 

8 : ^'dirij-cifr^ ran het Strooniipehird ran 
d,n /Arr-rVj (Amsterdam, 1853-1854),!. 
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The Junple Tribes of Mailed, by 
Captain C. E. Luard (I.ticknoH, I9°9)> 

PP- 17. 33- 34, 37- 

■* Op. eit. pp. iS, 91-97. 

' Op. cit. p. 19. 

® Op. eit. p. iS. 
i Op. .It. pp. 91-97. 
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2. The KiUija clan lakei it-^ name from the dauaei. .A: tin 
beginning uf the luimi cerenumy a dagger m worshiiipcd and m held 
1)V the bridegroom throughout the ceremony. 

3. The Kbhyri clan take.s its name from’ the kiXiori tree 
(Bnfea frondosa), which tliey’ worijjtip at marriages. They never 
place its leaves on their heads. 

4. The Kodia clan is called after the cowrie shell, ami no 
woman of the clan wears cowries. 

5. The Bhuria or Brown clan is .said to have taken its name 
from an ancestor who went about covered with ashes. They 
worship a brown gourd and ashy coloured snake.s, and they will 
neither eat such gourds nor kill such snakes. 

6. The Bilual clan is named after the bel tree {Acs^Ie marmclos). 
They worship the bel tree and draw omens from its leaves at 
marriages. 

7. The Ganawa clan is named after the i^aniar tree {Cochlo- 
spermum gossypiiim). They worship it at marriage.-- and never cut it. 

8. The Garwal clan takes its name from the lizard called ganval. 
An effigy of the lizard made of flour is worshijiped at marriages, 
and the real animal is never injured. 

9. The Pargi clan worships the land crab {kckdi) at marriages 
and draw omens from it. They .say that one of their ance.stors 
was miraculously saved by a land crab. 

10. The Parmar clan worships the goad (parana), and they 
draw a figure of it in turmeric on a wall at marriage. 

11. The Chudadia clan is called after lac bangles {c/utda). 
Lac bangles are worshipped at marriage', and no woman of the 
clan ever wears them, 

12. The Changod clan is named after a bull's horn. They 
worship a bull's horn at weddings and never cut the horns of cattle. 

13. The Maoda clan worships the earthenware dish called a 
taodi ; if one of these vessels is broken they carefully collect the 
pieces and bury them. 

14. The Palasia clan takes its name from the pa/asia (Bit tea 
fntndosa) tree, which they worship at marriages and never cut. 

15. d'he Bhagara dan is called after “ jheces of bread ' 
(bhay;ra). Such broken pieces of bread arc distributed to all at the 
end of a wedding. 

t6. The Makwana clan i.s named after the .spider (wuX-rcrt). .Xt 
m.trriages an effigy is made of a spider out of flour and worshipped. 

17. The Mori clan derives its name from the peacock (nior). 
Members of this Peacock clan never molest the bird, and at a 
wedding they wor.shi[) the effigv of a peacock, 

18. 'I'he Munia clan is called after the miuii ux nnn'iii {Odina 
llodier), which they worship at marriage and refuse to injure. 

19. The Mena clan is named after /iie/iu kadra. a form of kodon 
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(Pasapalinn s/tPonijen/m), which, eaten in excess, is said to cause a 
foriTi of intoxication, Alembers of the clan nowadays never eat 
kodon. but they worship balls of it at marriage. 

2 0. The .Suwdhr clan is called after the wild boar. Members 
of this Boar clan never kill or eat pigs ; and at weddings they make 
an ettigy of a pig" out of flour and worship it. 

2 1. The Wakhla clan takes its name from the species of bat 
called a flying fox {Pteropus medius). Members of this Bat clan 
never hurt these bats. 

2 2. The Jhala clan never sows grain ; and they say that 

no member of the clan can eat the grain without suffering for it. 
They tell of a man who broke the taboo and whose body swelled in 
consequence, till he appeased his goddess with offering of wa^ 
grain. It seems that ivalri is not a particular kind of cereal but 
any kind of grain produced in ground which has been cleared by 
burning down trees. 

Possible From the preceding account we gather that the Bhils pay 

trace of respect to their totems above all at marriage. Why that should be 
so is not clear. Can it be that we have here a trace of conceptiona 
totemism. totemism, of a belief that the totem will enter into and impregnate 
the bride ? 

Totemism P. 230. Totemism in the Madras Presidency. — .Some further 
among the evidence on this subject may' be cited from Mr. Edgar Thurstons 
Porojcis. yaluable work on the ethnology of Southern India. The Porojas 
or Parjas are thrifty industrious cultivators, akin to the Khonds, 
among the hills of Ganjam and Vizagapatam.* They fall mto 
several sections, among which are the Barang Jhodias, the Pengus, 
Khondis, Bondas, and Durs. “ Among the Barang Jhodias, the 
gidda (vulture), bagh (tiger), and nag (cobra) are regarded as totems. 
-Among the Pengu, Khondi, and Dur divisions, the two last are 
apparently regarded as such, and, in addition to them, the Bonda 
Porojas have mandi (cow). In the Barang Jhodia, Pengu, an 
Kondhi divisions, it is customary for a man to marry his paterna 
aunt's daughter, but he cannot claim her as a matter of right, 
for the principle of free love is recognised among them. The 
dhangada and dhangadi basa system, according to which bachelors 
and unmarried girls sleep in separate quarters in a village, is m 
force among the Porojas.” - A younger brother usually marries his 
elder brother's widow.^ 

The The Ronas are a class of Oriya-speaking hill cultivators in 

Ronas Jeypore. They are supposed to be descended from Ranjit, the 

great warrior of Orissa. As e-xamples of their clans or septs, which 
are presumably exogamous, Mr. Thurston cites Kora (sun), Bhag 

• E. Thursion, Castes and Tribes of ^ E. Thurston, op. cil. vi. 210. 
Southern India (Madra'., 1909), vi. 

207-210. ^ E. Thurston, op. eit. \i, 215. 
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(tiger), iArrg (cohra), Khinhidi (bear), and Matsya (fish). Among 
the Rona.s it ts customary for a man to marry the daughter of 
his father’s brother ; and a younger brother usually marries his 
elder brother's widow.^ , 

'fhe Salivans are a Tamil-speaking class of weavers in Tanjore. 
Contrary to the custom of Tanfd castes they*are divided into 
exogamous clans or septs, which are apparently not totemic, though 
some of them are named after the black monkey {mandhi), the 
donkey {kazhudhai), the frog {t/iaz'alat), and Euphorlna Tirucalh 
{kal/i).- 

The Togatas are Telugu weavers in the Cuddapah district. 
Like many other Telugu castes, they are divided into exogamous 
clans or septs, which take their names from, amongst other things, 
goat {mekala), horse (gurram), indigo {nili), cummin seed {jilakara). 
and Chrxsanthemum indicum {•;amanf/ii)p 

The Toreyas are a Canarese class who live chiefly in the 'I'aniil 
districts of Coimbatore and Salem. Most of them are now culti- 
vators, especially of the betel vine {Piper betle). There are many 
exogamous dans or septs among them, some of which observe 
totemic taboos. Thus members of the Silver (belli) clan may not 
wear toe-rings of silver ; members of a clan, which takes its name 
(onne) from the tree Pterocarpus marstipium. may not mark their 
foreheads with the juice from the trunk of that tree ; and members 
of a clan, which takes its name (kuz/ial) from a flute played by 
shepherd boys and snake charmers, must throw away the remains 
of their food if they hoar the sound of the flute while they are at 
a meal. Members of the Snake (/wgvt) clan worship ant-hills at 
marriage, because ant-hills are the home of snakes.^ 

The Tsakalas or Sakalas are the Washermen of the Telugu 
countr)’, and they also act as torch-bearers and palanquin-bearers. 
Like other Telugu castes they are divided into exogamous clans or 
septs (intiperu). Members of the Gummadi clan do not cultivate 
or eat the fruit of the gummadi plant (Ciiciirbita znaxima)-, mem- 
bers of the Alagili pula clan (gotrd) avoid the fruit of Pandanm 
fascicularis ) and members of the Thamballa clan (gotra) may not 
eat sword beans (Canavalia ensi/armis). A common clan is the 
Ant (phimala) clan.“ 

P. 240. Yenuga, elephant. — Members of this Elephant (yenuga) 
clan will not touch ivory.'' 

P. ,522. A tribe of Assam . . . are the Garos. — .\ recent mono 
graph on the Garos by Major A. Playfair confirms the view, which 


’ E. Tluirstoii, CaUr^ aJid of 

SolUJit on India fM.idras. 19001, m . 
256-25S. 

- I'.. Tliurston, og ctL \i. 277 '</. 

’ E. Thlirsti >n. op. cit. vii. 170, 172. 


^ E. Thur>t<»n. d/. n!. vii. 176 sq. 

•' F. Thur-’tf‘!i. op. '.it. vii, 197- 
199. 

*' E. Ihurstun. op. cit. vii. 437* 
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I have expressed in the text, that the (iaro tribal subdivisions 
called “ motherhoods ■’ are totemic. According to Major Playfair, 
the Garos are divided into three exogamous septs or dans {katchis), 
which bear the naifiies of Momin, Marak, and Sangma. The first 
of these clans is entirely confined to the branch ot the Garos called 
the Akawes, who- inhabit the wnole of the northern hills and the 
plains at their foot ; but the other two clans are distributed among 
all the geographical divisions of the tribe, no matter how much they 
may differ from one another in language and custom. The origin 
of the clans is obscure ; at present they seem to he in process of 
subdividing into several new clans, which, however, have not yet 
attained independent rank. Further, the Garos are subdivided into 
a very large number of “ motherhoods,” of which the general name, 
according to Major Playfair, is madiong. Descent of the “ mother- 
hoods ” is naturally in the maternal line; a child belongs 
to its mother’s mackong, not to that of its father, whose family 
indeed is barely recognised. The origin of many of these " mother- 
hoods ” appears to be totemic ; for the members of some of them 
trace their descent from the totemic animal, though they do not 
appear to treat the creature with respect or reverence. Thus 
the Rangsan •' motherhood ” of the Marak clan has for its totem the 
bear. The members of the clan say that they are descended from 
a he-bear who married a Marak woman and they are called “children 
of the bear." Again, the Naringre-dokru “motherhood” of the 
Momin clan has for its totem the dove. The members of the clan 
say that they are descended from a naughty girl, who .stuck feathers 
,ill over her body with wax and thereupon was turned into a dove. 
Again, the Drokgre “ motherhood " of the Marak clan have the hen 
tor their totem, because their ancestress had a wonderful ornament 
which could cluck for all the world like a hen. Again, the Koknal 
or Basket “ motherhood " of the Sangma clan is so called because 
the ancestress or, as the Garos call her, the grandmother of the 
clan was carried off in a basket {kok) for the .sake of her wealth ; 
for she was a very rich old woman. Some “ motherhoods ” take 
their names from a stream or hill near which they settled. Whole 
families, we are told, probably broke away from their associates 
and formed new communities, assuming new names to distinguish 
them from the parent stock.* 

We have seen that among the Garos property descends through 
women. On this subject Major Playfair writes ; “ The system 

which divides the Garo tribe into certain clans and •motherhoods,’ 
the members of which trace back their descent to a common 
ancestress, and which has laid down that descent in the clan shall be 
through the mother and not through the father, also provides that 

’ Major A. Playf,iir, TheGaros tl.ornlon, 19091 pp. 64-66 ; ,1-, to the -Akaues. 
-ee td. p. 59. 
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inheritance shall follow the same cour-e, and shall he restricted to 
the female line. Xo man mav possess property, unless he has 
acquired it hy his own exertions. X'o man can inherit propeity 
under any circumstance whatever. , 

“The law of ’inheiitance may be briefly stated to be, that 
property once in a motherhood can^ot pass out of, it. A woman’s 
children are all of her mackonA [' motherhood ’J, and therefore it 
might at first appear that her son would satisfy the rule ; but he 
must marry a woman of another clan, and his children would be ot 
their mother's sept, so that, if he inherited his mother’s property, 
it would pass out of her [■ motherhood ’] in the second 

generation. The daughter must therefore inherit, and her daughter 
alter her, or, failing issue, another woman of the clan appointed by 
some of its members. . . . 

“In spite of the above rule, during the lifetime of a woman's 
husband, he has full use of her property. He cannot wall it away, 
but otherwise his authority with regard to it is unquestioned. For 
instance, a nokma [headman] is always looked upon as the owner 
of the lands of his village, and though he must have derived his 
rights through his wife, she is never considered, unless it is found 
convenient that her name should he mentioned in litigation. From 
this, it will be seen that matriarchy in the strict sense of the word 
does not exist among the (laros. .k woman is merely the vehicle 
by which property descends from one generation to another." ^ 


P. 327. All the indications of totemism . . . in Assam. — To Tctemism 
the tribes of Assam which exhibit traces of totemism are to be 
added the Kacharis, a short, thickset race speaking a language of of .\sl-\m. 
the Tibeto-Burman family, who inhabit the districts of Cachar 
Plains and North Cachar.'- They are industrious and skilful 
cultivators of the soil and raise abundant crojis of rice. From i7ndogamy 
the investigations of the Rev. .S. Endle, who lived amongst them for 
many years and knew them intimately, it appears that the Kacharis 
were formerly divided into very numerous lotemic clans which, con- 
trary to the usual rule of totemism, were endoganious instead of 
exogamous. Some of the clans still exist, but the restrictions once 
placed on their intermarriage are no longer in force, .\niongst the 
Kachari dans recorded by Mr. Endle are the following- — ■' 

I. SuiarAa-afi'i, or the Heaven {su'iirA'i) folk. This clan is Tls- 
deemed the highest of all. None of its members ever worked as 'touen 

® folk. 


* M.ijiir P!.iyf.iir. / /'< Ciinu 
(Londiin, 1909), pp. 71 

C<;;oe. 9/ luUhx, /Cy/, As anr, tj\ 
I'.. .■\. (,ait. \.il. 1. (Shillong, i!><I2) 
pp. ISO, 227. 

Thi, .icrount ol the Kachari cl.rns 
Is derived Irom a monograph on the 


trilie liy tlie Rev. S. Ihidle. which 
will shortly he puhtished hy ihe 
I’oncrnnicnt of I .otern llengal. I 
am inilehted to the kindness of Col, 
P. R. 'r. tiunlon and -^lr. J. I). 
.\nderson for peniussion to read and 
make extracts from the mauuscrij t. 
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cultivators. They devoted themselves to the service of religion 
and were supported by the offerings of the faithful. 

2. Basumati-aroi or the Earth (basumati) folk. The members 
of this clan enjo>;a privilege peculiar to themselves in being allowed 
to bury their dead without buying the ground for a grave or for the 
erection of a funeral pyre. 

3. Mosa-aroi or the Tiger {mosa) folk. The members of this 
clan claim kindred with the tiger, and when a village inhabited by 
them hears of the death of a tiger in the neighbourhood, all the 
people must mourn. The period of mourning is indeed short, 
seldom exceeding twenty-four hours, but it is strictly observed, for 
no solid food whatever may be partaken of during its continuance. 
At the end of the mourning the floor and walls of every house 
must be carefully smeared with a compound of mud and cow-dung ; 
all articles of clothing and all household utensils made of brass 
must be thoroughly cleansed in running water ; and all earthenware 
vessels, except such as are new and have never been used for 
cooking, must be broken and thrown away. Then one of the 
elders of the community, acting as deori (minister) solemnly 
distributes the “water of peace” (santi jal) to be drunk by all 
in turn ; and the buildings themselves, as well as all articles of 
clothing and so forth, are freely sprinkled with the same holy 
water. The solemnity ends with the sacrifice of a fowl or pig, 
which is partaken of by all in common. 

4. Khangkhlo-aroi or the Kangkhio folk. Kangkhlo is apparently 
the name of a jungle grass of which the Kacharis are very fond. 
It is used freely both at religious ceremonies and at merry-makings. 

5. Sihing-aroi or the Sesamum (siting) folk. This clan is said 
to have been the only one which in the olden days was allowed to 
cultivate the sesamum plant. The members of the clan still hold 
the plant in special honour. 

6. Gandret-aroi or the Leech (gandrei) folk. This clan holds 
the leech in high regard and may not under ordinary circumstances 
kdl it. But at certain religious ceremonials, for example, at 
purification after a death in the family, its members are required 
to chew a leech with vegetables for a certain limited period, though 
apparently only once in a lifetime. 

7. Ndrze-aroi or the Jute (mirse) folk. This clan held jute in 
special honour, and at great religious ceremonies members of the 
clan were bound to chew a certain quantity of jute. 

8. Ding-arni or the Bamboo-water-vessel (dingo) folk. The 
members of this clan are said to have formerly earned their liveli- 
hood by making these bamboo water-vessels. 

g. Goi-bdri-aroi or the Areca-palm (goi) folk. The clan was 
formerly devoted to the cultivation of the areca, of which perhaps 
they held the monopoly. 
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lo. Banhhdrd-roi or the Ramboo-grove (haitiihan) folk. Near 
many Kachari village^, there is a sacred l)aml)oo grove, where die 
gods are worshipped at certain seasons. 

n. Dhekidl>dn-ar,d or the Fern {dkekid) fol^. I'he l(nem of 
the clan was probably the fern, which is still sometimes used in the 
preparation of the J'aiikd spirit. * • 

12. dfaomard-roi or the J/(7(7-fish folk. 

13. Kherkhatha-roi or the Squirrel {kerketua) folk. They are 
said to be a low caste. One of their functions is to cut the horns 
of cattle. 

Similar clans with corresponding names are found among the 
Meches, a people closely akin to the Kacharis.' But unlike the 
clans of the Kacharis the clans of the Meches are exoganious. 
The most important of them are the Tiger clan, the Bamboo clan, 
the Water clan, the Betel-nut clan, and the Heaven clan.- 

Eut it is among the Dimasa of the North Cachar Hills and the 
Hojais of the Nowgong district that the subdivision into clans 
seems to attain its highest development. In this portion of the 
Kachari or Bara race some eighty clans are recognised, of which 
forty are known as men’s clans {sengfang) and forty as women's 
clans {zulu)? .-Vll the members of these clans eat and drink freely 
together and are, or were, all strictly exoganious. The only clan 
exempt from this strict rule of exogamy was the so-called royal 
clan known as the Black Earth Folk (Ha-chum-sd), all the members 
of which were obliged to marry within their own clan. We have 
seen that similarly in Africa royal clans are not infrequently endo- 
gamous.'' The rule of marriage in the other clans seems to be 
that no man may marry into his mother’s clan, and that no woman 
may marry into her father's clan. It is explained as follows by 
Mr. Soppitt, who calls the clans sects : *' To give an example, one 
male sect is called Hasungsa, and one female sect Sagaodi. A 
Hasungsa marrying a Sagaodi, the male issue are Hasungsas and 
the female Sagaodis. The sons, Hasungsas, cannot marry an\ 
woman of the mother’s caste or sect. In the same manner, the 
daughter can marry no man of her father’s sect. Thus, though no 
blood tie exists, in many cases a marriage between certain persons 
is impossible, simply from the bar of sect. On the other hand, 
cousin-marriage is allowed. An example will best illustrate this ■ 
Two brothers, Hasungs.as, marry women of the Pasaidi and Sagaodi 
sect, and have as issue a daughter and a boy. The boy will be a 
Hasungsa and the girl Sagaodi. These first cousins cannot marry. 
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both father^ having been Hasungsa. But allowing the lirst cousins 
marry Bangali wife and Rajiung husband, respectively, their children 
are Hasungsa (the boy) and Sagaodi, and may contract marriage 
ties, the male having no Sagaodi sect in his family. The term 
Semfong is used to denote the members of one of the sects.” i 
From this account we gather that first cousins, the children of two 
brothers, are forbidden to marry each other ; but that second 
cousins, the children of a male first cousin and of a female first 
cousin, may marry each other. 

As a rule the Kacharis are a strictly monogamous race, chaste 
before marriage and faithful to their spouses after it. A widower 
may marry his deceased wife’s younger sister, but not her elder 
sister. Similarly a widow may marry her deceased husband’s 
younger brother, but not his elder brother.- ‘‘The matriarchate 
is unknown, and the father is an extremely good-natured and easy- 
going head of a contented and simple family. The tribes are 
mostly endogamou.s, if the expression can be used of people vvho 
marry very much as European peasants do. There is no child- 
marriage, and prenuptial chastity is the rule rather than the 
exception. There are signs to show that marriage by capture was 
once the rule ; but nowadays marriages are the result of an elope- 
ment, followed by the payment of a fine to the girl’s relatives, or 
of a definite arrangement between the parents of the young people, 
which results in a present offered to the bride’s parents, or else a 
term of service on the bridegroom's part in his father-in-law’s 
house." 

P. 3^8. Large common houses in which the unmarried men 
pass the night. — Sometimes in the Naga and other hill tribes of 
.\ssam and its neighbourhood there are communal houses for 
unmarried girls as well as for bachelors. A Xaga village or town 
will sometimes contain as many as eight or ten communal houses 
or pa/is, a.s they are called by .some tribes, for the bachelors, and 
four or five such houses for the girls. The houses of the girl-s are 
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looked after by an old uoman : they are strictly tabooed to married 
women. Where the institution ot these conmiunal houses exists 
for the unmarried youth, the most complete license is reported to 
prevail between the sexes up to the time of iparriage, and tins 
license is not merely connived at, it is recognised by public u[)inion. 

No value is placed on youthful chastity ; sexual moKtlity in our sense 
of the word only begins with marriage, hut after marriage inlidelity 
is said to be very rare. Nevertheless children are very seldom born 
until after marriage ; should several girls be found with child, their 
nuptials are arranged for and all parties are generally content. The 
communal houses or barracks of the bachelors always stand at the 
entrance to the village and serve as guard-houses ; guards are set 
here by day and night and keep tally of all the men who leave the 
village or return to it. In the unsettled condition of the country 
such precautions are, or used to be, necessary to prevent sudden 
attacks by neighbouring enemies.' 

P. 347. Hints of totemism and exogamy ... in Asia. — To iWogammis 
the exogamous peoples of Asia mentioned in the text should be 
added the Circassians, Ossetes, Ostyaks, and apparently the 
Kalmucks, as J. p'. McLennan and Dr. W'estermarck have already 
pointed out.- 

Thus in regard to the Circassians we read ; ‘‘ The Circassian Exogamy 
word for the societies or fraternities is tkush, which signifies also ‘‘J"®".? 
‘seeds.’ The tradition with regard to them is, that the members 
of each all sprang from the same stock or ancestry ; and thus they 
may be considered as so many septs or clans, with this peculiarity 
— that, like seeds, all arc considered equal. These cousins-german, 
or members of the same fraternity, are not only themselves inter- 
dicted from intermarrying, but their serfs too must wed with the 
serfs of another fraternity ; and where, as is generally the case, 
many fraternities enter into one general bond, this law, in regard 
to marriage, must be observed by all. All who are thus bound 
together have the privilege of visiting the family-houses of each 
other on the footing of brothers, which seems to me only to make 
matters worse, unless they can all bring their minds to look upon 
the females of their fraternity as their very si.sters, otherwise this 
privilege of entree must be the source of many a hopeless or 
criminal passion. tVe have here under our eyes a proof that such 
consequences must proceed from the prohibition. The confidential 
dependant or steward of our host here is a tokav who fled to his 
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protection from Notwhatsh; because, having fallen in love with 
and married a woman of his own fraternity, he had become liable 
to punishment for this infraction of Circassian law. Yet his 
fraternity contained perhaps several thousand members. Formerly 
such a marriage was looked upon as incest, and punished by 
drowning ; now a fine of two hundred oxen, and restitution of the 
wife to her parents, are only exacted. The breaches of this law 
therefore are not now uncommon.'’ ’ 

The Ossetes of the Caucasus are divided into families or clans, 
each of which traces its descent from a male ancestor and bears a 
common name. These clans appear to be exogamous, for we are 
told that “ the father may marry his daughter-in-law, the brother 
may marry his .sister-in-law, the son may marry his mother’s sister: 
in that there is nothing illegitimate or contrary to custom. But to 
marry a wife of the same clan and name, were she even in the 
remotest degree related, is reckoned by the Ossetes to be incest.” ^ 
The writer who records these customs of the Ossetes adds : “ It 
is highly remarkable that precisely the same customs and ideas as 
to relationship prevail among the Ostyak people. They also never 
marry a woman of their father’s kin, never a woman of the same 
family name ; but they may marry even a step-mother, a step- 
daughter, or a step-sister ; indeed they have a specially partiality 
for the last of these marriages.’’® 

The practice of the Kalmucks is described by J. F. McLennan 
as follows : “ It appears that they have two systems of marriage 
law ; one for the common people, and one for the nobles, or 
princely class. The common people, we are told by Bergmann, 
enter into no unions in which the parties are not distant from one 
another by three or four degrees : but how the degrees are counted 
we are not informed. We are told that they have great abhorrence 
for the marriages of near relatives, and have a proverb — ‘The 
great folk and dogs know no relationship,' — which Bergmann says is 
due to members of the princely class sometimes marrying sisters-in- 
law. We find, however, that these sisters-in-law' are uniformly 
women of an entirely different stock from their husbands — different, 
or what is taken for different. For no man of the princely class . . . 
in any of the tribes can marry a woman of his own tribe or nation. 
Not only must his wife be a noble, but she must be a noble of a 
different stock. For princely marriages, says Bergmann, ‘the bride 
is chosen from another people’s stock — among the Derbets from 
the Torgot stock ; and among the Torgots from the Derbet 
stock ; and so on.’ Here, then, we have the principle of 
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exogamy in full force in regard to the marriages of the governing 
classes.” ^ 

Pp. 3 6 7 s ,/. Mutual avoidance between persons related by marriage m utuai 
is observed by the Herero. — As an example of the care with which a 
Herero avoids his future mother-in-law we are told that once when t,ons bv 
a missionary was preaching at a krsal, the future mother-in-law of niamagc 
one of his hearers hove in sight. At this apparition the young man 
flung himself to the ground, and his friends hastily covered him up 
with skins, under which he had to lie sweating till his formidable 
relative withdrew.- A few other examples of similar customs of 
avoidance observed by various African tribes may be added here. 
Amongst the Amapondas “ it is considered highly indelicate for a 
woman to marrj’ a man of the same kraal to which she belongs, or 
for a married woman to look on the face of any of her husband's 
male relations. If she observes any of these relations approaching, 
she turns aside, or hides herself until they have passed.’’ ^ Amongst 
the Matabele a married woman may neither speak to nor even look 
at her husband’s father, and her husband must be equally reserved 
towards his wife’s mother.'* A similar reserve is practised by the 
tribes of the Tanganyika plateau.® Amongst the Angoni it would 
be a gross breach of etiquette if a man were to enter his son-in-law’s 
house ; he may come within ten paces of the door, but no nearer. 

A woman may not even approach her son-in-law's house, and she is 
never allowed to speak to him. Should they meet accidentally on 
a path, the son-in-law gives way and makes a circuit to avoid 
encountering his mother-in-law face to face.** Among the Donaglas 
a husband after marriage “lives in his wife's house for a year, with- 
out being allowed to see his mother-in-law, with whom he enters 
into relations only on the birth of his first son.”" 

P. 377. The Ba'wenda are a Bantu people. — The religion of the Religion 
Bawenda has been described by other writers, but their accounts 
contain no clear indications of totemism. The Rev. E. Gottschling 
says that “ the Bawenda have their nameless Modzimo (God), which 
is nothing else but the totality of the good souls of their ancestors, 
who have not been valoi, with the founder of their tribe as head. 
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and the ruling chief as living representative. Besides this Modzimo^ 
of which the plural is Vadzimo, meaning the single souls of their 
ancestors, they also have Oledzimo, another plural of Modzuno, 
which denotes the many objects on earth which have been made 
the visible representative of the ancestois of eac'h clan and family. 
These Mtdzimo. into which Sometimes the Vadzimo return, are 
either cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons and tools of old dead ancestors, 
as for instance a dzembe (kaffir-hoc), a pfumo (assegai), a tzanga 
(w'ar-axe), a mbado (axe) and other tools. Even shrubs, flowers, 
or rushes may be created jMedzitno." ^ It might be rash to infer 
that these Medzimo are totems. 


P. 378. Whether the tribes are also exogamous is not stated 
by the authorities I have consulted. — However, speaking of the 
Bechuana tribes. Captain C. R. Conder observes : *' Levirate 

marriage exists as among the Zulus, and e.xogaray seems the 
common practice, resulting in a great mixture of tribal relations. 
But not much weight can be attached to this vague and hesitating 
statement. The question whether the Bechuana tribes or clans are 
exogamous or not must still be regarded as open. 

P. 381. Superstitious prejudices against eating certain foods. 
— According to another writer, among the foods which Zulu 
prejudice or superstition rejects are wild boar, rhinoceros, and 
especially fish. A special term of contempt (^omphogazane) is 
applied to persons who have partaken of these forbidden viands. 
Further, the Zulus think that any man who made use of the inner 
fat of the elan (Boselaphus areas) would infallibly lose his virility. 
Moreover, a woman would fear to let her husband come near her, 
if she know that he had so much as touched with his finger a 
python, a crocodile, or a hyaena.'* Again, the great African horn- 
bill [Buceros africanus) and the crowned crane (Balearica pavonina) 
are both deemed sacred by the Caffres ; and if a man has killed 
one of these birds, he must sacrifice a calf or a young ox by way of 
expiation. But these superstitions, being apparently common to 
whole tribes, are probably quite independent of totemisra. 

P. 441. The hyaena . . . most tribes of East Africa hold that 
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animal in respect or fear. — The Bageshu on Mount Elgon and the 
Wanyamwezi to the south of the Victoria Nyanza are in the habit 
of throwing out their dead to the hyienas. Hence they both 
regard these animals as sacred, and the cry of a hysena in the 
evening is often said to be the voice of the last* person who died. 

The Wanyamwezi say that they could not kill a hya;na, because 
they do not know whether the creature might not be a relation of 
theirs, an aunt, or a grandmother, or what not.^ But this general 
reverence for a species of animal, because it is supposed to lodge 
the souls of the dead, is not by itself totemism. 

P. 469. The Queen Sister (Lubuga) has also her own establish- tik- 
ment . . . she rules her own people and is called a king. — The remark- 
able position occupied by the Queen Sister in Uganda has its parallel [,n,on„ the 
among the Barotse or Marotse, an important Bantu tribe on the Harotse 
Upper Zambesi. In the Barotse country, we read, “there are two 
capitals, Lealouyi and Nalolo. The first of these, a large village of 
about three thousand inhabitants, is the residence of the king 
Leouanika ; Nalolo is the residence of the king'.s eldest sister. 

Like him, she has the title of monna, which means ‘lord,' ‘king,’ 
or ‘ queen,’ without distinction of sex. She is sometimes also 
called inokouae or ‘ princess,’ a general term applicable to all 
the women of the royal family, but the mokouae of Nalolo is 
the most important of all. She alone reigns in concert with 
the king and shares with him the title of morena. The same 
honours that are paid to him are paid to her, and she keeps 
the same state. Like him, she has her khotla, where she sits 
surrounded by her councillors and chiefs of the tribe. Lastly, she 
also receives taxes from the most distant parts of the kingdom. 

Both of them h,ive handsome rectangular house.s, very large and 
high, which form cons[iicuous features of the landscape. " 

The existence of this double kingship, a male kingship and a tioubii- 
female kingship, in two important Bantu peoples is very remarkable, •'ing'hip 
all the more so, as the writer observes, because in Africa woman 
genetally occupies an inferior position. Yet among the Barotse 
“this queen is quite independent of her brother. In fact there are 
two kingdoms quite distinct from each other. But they are closely 
united, and it often happens that persons are transferred from the 
service of the king to that of the (jueen, or reciprocally. Many 
sons of the chiefs bred at the court of Lealouyi have become vassals 
of the queen, or on the contrary young people of Nalolo are sent to 
the king. Messengers are constantly coming and going between 
the two capitals, in order that the king and queen may be kept in- 
formed of what is happening in the country. Finally, most of the 
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families at the two capitals are related to each other and often pay 
each other visits. ” * 

The Queen Sister has a husband chosen by herself, who ranks 
as Prince Consort. He is her representative and man of business ; 
he must salute her humbly like a slave, and wht'n she goes out he 
walks behind hem Formerly be might not even sit on the same 
mat with her or share her meals ; but of late years the rigour of the 
custom has been somewhat relaxed, and the “ son-in-law of the 
nation,’’ as the Queen Sister’s husband is called, has not to put up 
with so many affronts as in past days.- 

The high rank thus assigned to the king’s sister in the polity of 
the Barotse as in the polity of the Baganda seems to point to a 
system of mother-kin, whether present or past ; and we have seen 
that among the Baganda vestiges of mother-kin may still be 
detected.’* 

P. "469. The royal tomb (inulalo) is the abode of the king’s 
ghost. — With the worship which the Baganda pay to their dead 
kings we may compare the similar worship which the Barotse or 
Marotse of the Upper Zambesi River pay to their departed monarchs. 
The Barotse recognise a supreme deity called Niambe, who is 
supposed to reside in the sun, but they reserve their devotions 
chiefly for the inferior deities, the so-called ditino, the spirits of 
their dead kings, whose tombs may be seen near the villages which 
they inhabited in their life. Each tomb stands in a grove of beautiful 
trees and is encircled by a tall palisade of pointed stakes, covered 
with fine mats. Such an enclosure is sacred ; the people are for- 
bidden to enter it lest they should disturb and annoy the ghost ot 
the dead king who sleeps there in his grave. But the inhabitants 
of the nearest village are charged with the duty of keeping the tomb 
and the enclosure in good order, repairing the palisade, and 
replacing the mats when they are worn out. Once a month, at the 
new moon, the women sweep not only the grav'e and the enclosure 
but the whole village. The guardian of the tomb is at the same 
tune a priest ; he acts as intermediary between the god and the 
people who come to pray to him. He bears the title of Ngomboti : 
he alone has the right to enter the sacred enclosure ; the profane 
multitude must stand at a respectful distance. Even the king 
himself, when he comes to consult one of his ancestors, is forbidden 
to set foot on the holy ground. In presence of the god or, as they 
call him, the Master of the Tomb, the monarch must bear himself 
like a slave in the presence of his master. He kneels down near 
the entrance, claps his hands, and gives the royal salute ; and from 
within the enclosure the priest returns the salute just as the king 
himself, when he holds his court, returns the salute of his subjects. 

' E. Heguin, /,rj .1/a-AWsi' {Lau- - E. Btguin, p, loi. 
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Then the suppliant, whether king or commoner, makes his petition 
to the deity and deposits his offering ; for no man may pray to the 
god with empty hands. Inside the enclosure, close to the entrance, 
is a hole which is supposed to serve as a channel o^ communication 
with the spirit of tfie deified king. In it the offerings are placed. 
Often they consist of milk which is poured into tha> hole ; and the 
faster it drains away and is absorbed, the more favourable is the god 
supposed to be to the petitioner. When the offerings are more 
solid and durable, such as flesh, cloths, and glass beads, they become 
the property of the priest after having been allowed to lie for a 
decent time beside the sacred orifice of the tomb. The spirits of 
the dead kings are thus consulted on matters of public concern as j 
well as by private individuals touching their own affairs. If a war , 
is to be waged, if a plague is raging among the people or a murrain ' 
among the cattle, if the land is parched with drought, in short if 
any danger threatens or any calamity has afflicted the country, 
recourse is had to these local gods, dwelling each in his shady 
grove, not far from the abodes of the living. They are near, but 
the great god in heaven is far away. What wonder, therefore, that 
their help is often sought while he is neglected ? Their history is 
remembered ; men tell of the doughty deeds they did in their life- 
time ; why should they not be able to succour their votaries now that 
they have put on immortality? All over the country these temple- 
tombs may be seen. They serve as historical monuments to recall 
to the people the annals of their country. One of the most popular 
of the royal shrines is near Senanga at the southern end of the great 
plain of the Barotse. Voyagers who go down the Zambesi do not 
fail to pay their devotions at the shrine, that the god of the place 
may make their voyage to prosper and may guard the frail canoe 
from shipwreck in the rush and roar of the rapids ; and when they 
return in safety they repair again to the sacred spot to deposit a 
thank-offering for the protection of the deity.* 

P. 513. In the history of institutions the authority of the 
maternal uncle. . . . as a rule precedes that of the father. — This 
view is not novel. Dr. Westermarck has discussed it, and has 
attempted, not very successfully, to shew how the position of 
authority occupied by the m.aternal uncle in early society is con- 
sistent with his theory of a primitive patriarchal family.- 

P- 523. The king regularly marrying his own sister. — The ' 

custom of marrying their sisters appears to be common with African J 
kings. Thus with regard to Kasongo, the king of Urua, it is 
reported by Commander V. L. Cameron that “his principal wife - 
and the four or five ranking ne.xt to her are all of royal blood, being 

' E- Beipiin, Lt : Ma-Rolsi (Lau- - E. Westermarck, y///c>;u« 
^.rnnt- and Fnntainc^. 1903). pp, iiS- Mj.r> ia'i (london, 1S91), p[i. 39 
* - 3 - 
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either his sisters or first-cousins ; and amongst his harem are to be 
found his step-mothers, aunts, sisters, nieces, cousins, and, still more 
horrible, his own children.” 1 And the same traveller tells us of 
another chief w(jose principal wife was his sister.- 

P. 625. The Bakuba or Bushongo Tribe. — Fuller details as to 
the totemic system of this and kindred tribes have since been 
furnished to me through the kindness of Mr. T. A. Joyce of the 
British Museum. The Bushongo (incorrectly called the Bakuba) 
tribe inhabits the Kasai District of the Congo Free State. I will 
subjoin Mr. Joyce’s account of Bushongo totemism in his own 
\vords : — 

“An important institution is that of ikina bari, which appears to 
be a decayed form of totemism. The word ikina means a prohibi- 
tion, and the ikina bari must be distinguished from the ikina nyimi 
or Royal Prohibitions (analogous to our Ten Commandments), 
which are taught at the tuki mbula initiation ceremonies. The 
origin of the ikina bari is said to be as follows. A\’hen Bumba (the 
Creator) had finished the work of creation, he travelled through 
the villages of men and pointed out to each some animal which he 
forbade the inhabitants to eat ; some villages were omitted, and the 
inhabitants of these in consequence have no ikina. His object in 
imposing these prohibitions is said to be ‘ in order to teach men 
self-denial.’ If a man has as ikina the leopard, he may neither eat 
leopards nor any animal killed by a leopard. At the same time 
the tki)ia is not held sacred, since no particular respect is paid to it, 
and it may be killed by the individual who acknowledges it as his 
ikina. A man will indicate his ikina in the following words : Iji 
kivemc kanva Infuma (supposing that his ikina is the bird lotumu). 
These words belong to the obsolete Lumbila language, and their 
exact meaning is lost. Breach of the prohibition entails sickness 
and death. 

“The ikina bari is inherited from the father, and a wife will 
adopt the ikina of her husband ; the ikina of the mother is observed 
to a certain extent, but not so strictly, and is certainly not trans- 
mitted further than one generation. The ikina of the nyimt 
( paramount chief) is respected by all his subjects, and, of course, 
varies from ruler to ruler. The skin or feathers of the ikina may 
be worn as ornaments. 

" At the present day the inhabitants of a given village do not 
necessarily respect the same ikina, and the same ikina occur in 
different villages and subtribes. There is no connection between 
the tribal name and the ikina. 

“ It was said at first that a man might marry a woman who had 

' \ . L. Cameron, .^./vss .Afrna 
iLontlon. i877t, 11. 70. 
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the same iki/uj as himself, but further enquiries among the older l.\r,gain\ 
folk elicited the fact that as recently as one generation ago such 
unions were absolutely forbidden. 

“A man who has no iktna bari is said to be 'like a wild beast 
which cats everything,’ and is not coiisidered a pure-bred Ifushongo. 

New are constituted even at the present day, and in the follow- insmution 
mg way. Suppose a hunter has killed a guinea-fowl, and a dispute 
.arises relative to its distribution between him and his companions. 

Perhaps he may fly into a rage and say, ‘"fake the bird for your- 
selves, I will not touch it ! ’ and go off in a rage. Shortly after- 
wards he dies, and his ghost haunts the village, causing many 
deaths. The cause of the epidemic remains a mystery, until some 
old man will say, ‘ It is the gho.st of so-and-so, who died in anger 
over a guinea-fowl. Let us make the guinea-fowl ikina and refrain 
from eating its flesh.’ This is done, and the ghost ceases to 
trouble the village as long as the ikina is observed. 

“The inheritance of rank and property is in the female line, iniirm.ino 
not in the male line, as is the case with the ikina. A man's heir in "bf operu. 
the first instance is his eldest surviving brother ; in reversion, eldest 
surviving son of eldest sister by same father and mother ; in second 
reversion, eldest surviving sons of sisters in order of age of latter, 
and so on.” 

P. 630, ‘When a wife has home two children, her husband rcmpor.vrj 
deserts her and takes a new wife. — In antiquity a similar custom "'^rnatip.s 
is said to have been observed by the 'Papyri, a Parthian tribe. 

Strabo reports that it was customary with them to give away a wife 
to another husband as soon as she had borne two or three children.^ 


' Srraho, xi. 9. i. 
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VOLUME III 

P. 70. But in regard to cousins, the children of a brother and 
sister respectively, the Miami system presents a remarkable 
feature. — It will be seen from the text that under the !Miami system 
and also under the Shawnee and Omaha systems ' a man calls his 
female cousin, the daughter of his mother’s brother, “ my mother,” 
and she calls him '• my son." This is just the converse of what 
happens under the Minnetaree and Choctaw systems, under which 
a man calls his cousins, the children of his mother's brother “my 
son ” and “my daughter,” and they call him “my father.”- Now 
we have seen * that these Minnetaree and Choctaw terms for cousins 
are intelligible on the hypothesis that among these tribes in former 
times, as among the Barongo at present, a man had marital rights 
over the wife of his mother’s brother, or, in other words, that a 
nephew might enjoy the wife of his maternal uncle, for in that case 
her children might actually be his. Or, to change the terms, a 
woman’s children might really be the offspring of her husbands 
nephew (the son of his sister), since that nephew had the right of 
access to her. If that is so we may by analog) conjecture that 
the converse nomenclature for certain cousins among the Miamis, 
Shawnees, and Omahas is explicable by a converse custom, which 
permitted a man to e.xercise marital rights over his wife’s niece, 
the daughter of her brother, or, in other words, which placed a 
woman at the disposal of her paternal aunt's (father’s sister’s) 
husband. Thus, whereas under the Minnetaree and Choctaw 
system a man was apparently allowed to enjoy the wife of his 
maternal uncle (mother’s brother), under the Miami, Shawnee, and 
Omaha system he was allowed to enjoy his wife’s niece, the daughter 
of her brother. Hence, if these extensions of marital rights can 
be described as an advantage, then in the former case the 
advantage was with the nephew at the expense of his maternal uncle ; 

' See abiive, vo!. iii. pp. 74, 116. ‘‘daughter ' which a man applies to 

“ .See above, vol. iii. pp. 149, 175 his coubins. the children of iiis mother s 
'./. With the Minnetaree and Choctaw brother. See above, vol. iii, p. 1 65 - 
systems the Creek system agrees so far 
as concerns the terms ‘‘son’’ and 
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ill the latter case the ailvantage was with the mere at the expense 
of her paternal aunt. In the one case a man was allowed ai cess 
to a ivonian presuniahly in the generation above him ; in the oihei 
he was allowed access to a woman presumably ,in the generation 
below him. But it is possible that these curious names for cousins 
are to be explained otherwise : I have only indicated one possible 
solution of the problem. 

P. 155. Totemism among the Gulf Nations. — To the totemic Teteini.sin 
tribes described under this head in the te.xt are to be added the 
Yuchi Indians, of whom a full account has lately been published i,„ii.in' 
by Mr. F. G. Speck.* The following account of the tribe and its 
toteniic system is derived from his book. 

The Yuchis formerly inhabited the banks of the Savannah 1 hr 
River, which now divides the States of Georgia and South Carolina, ’''ai"' 
There they dwelt at an early time in contact with a southern band 
of Shawnees and near the seats of the Cherokee.s, the Catawbas. 
the Santees, and the Yamasis. These four tribes and the Yuchis 
all speak languages which differ fundamentally from each other. It 
is unusual to find five languages belonging to different stocks within 
so restricted an area on the eastern side of the Mississijipi. After 
fruitless efforts to resist the pressure of the Creek confederacy the 
Yuchis finally made peace and joined the league.- The remnant 
of the tribe, numbering about five hundred, is now settled with the 
rest of the Creek Indians, in the state of Oklahoma, whither they 
were removed in 1836.® At all times, so far as tradition runs 
back, the Yuchis have been mainly tillers of the soil, living in 
settled villages and only hunting when the state of the crop-- 
allowed them to absent themselves from home for a while. Among 
the crops which they raised wore corn, bean.s, sweet potatoes, 
melons, pumpkins, squashes, and tobacco. When the corn and 
other vegetables had beeti gathered in, they were stored for use 
in outhouses and cribs raised on posts. The principal animals 
hunted for their flesh were the deer, bison, bear, raccoon, opossum, 
rabbit, and squirrel : while the panther, wild cat, fox, wolf, otter, 
beaver, and skunk were killed chiefly for the sake of their skins. 

The game animals were deemed very wise and very wary ; in order 
to catch them it was needful to chant certain magic spells, of which 
the burdens were known to the shamans.'* 

The Yuchis are or were divided into a considerable number of rcuniR 
exogamous and totemic clans with descent in the maternal line : in 
other words, no man might marry a woman of his own totemic clan 

* I'ranck (t. >j)eck, Ethnoio:^}’ of ih< 

Vtichi hutians, Philadelphia, 1909 
\l nivonity of Ptiiu^ylvama^ Authrepo- 
■ Puhlications of thr C'jir.'tr^ity 

Afu’-eum. vol. i. Xo. ik 


- F. t ,. Speck. P-PtnoL\y of tiu 
Yu, hi Itu/iaus. p. 6. 

* F'. (.1. Speck, t'/. p. o. 

* F'. tt. Speck, op. ,it. pp. 18 ./. 
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and children belonged to the clan of their mother, not of their 
father. The prohibition of marriage within the clan is very strict: 
a violation of the rule is regarded as incest. But a man is free to 
marry a woman o^any clan but his own.’ The names of twenty 
clans have been recorded as follow.s; — - 


I . Bear. 

5. Panther. 
9. Fish. 

13. Skunk. 

17. Turkey. 


2. Wolf. 

6. Wildcat. 

I o. Beaver. 

1 4. Opossum. 

18 . Eagle. 


3. Deer. 

7. Fo.\. 

1 I. Otter. 

15. Rabbit. 

19. Buzzard. 


4. Tortoise. 

8. Wind. 
12. Raccoon. 

1 6. Squirrel. 

20. Snake. 


Descent 
from the 
totem. 


Kespcct 
for the 
totem 


The account which Mr. Speck gives of the relationship in 
which the Yuchis believe themselves to stand to their totems is 
instructive and all the more valuable because, as I have had 
occasion repeatedly to point out, American writers on totemism 
so often say little or nothing about this fundamental side of the 
institution. I will therefore quote Mr. Speck’s explanations nearly 
entire. He says : “The members of each clan believe that they 
are the relatives and, in some vague way, the descendants of certain 
pre-existing animals whose names and identity they now bear. The 
animal ancestors are accordingly totemic. In regard to the living 
animals, they, too, are the earthly types and descendants of the 
pre-existing ones, hence, since they trace their descent from the 
same sources as the human clans, the two are consanguinely related. 

“ This brings the various clan groups into close relationship with 
various species of animals, and we find accordingly that the members 
of each clan will not do violence to wild animals having the form 
and name of their totem. For instance, the Bear clan never molest 
bears, but nevertheless they use commodities made from parts of 
the bear. Such things, of course, as bear hides, bear meat or 
whatever else may be useful, are obtained from other clans who have 
no taboo against killing bears. In the same way the Deer people 
use parts of the deer when they have occasion to, but do not 
directly take part in killing deer. In this way a sort of amnesty is 
maintained between the different clans and different kinds of 
animals, while the blame for the injury of animals is shifted from 
one clan to the other. General use could consequently be made of 
the animal kingdom without obliging members of any clan to be the 
direct murderers of their animal relatives. 

“In common usage the clan is known collectively by its animal 
name : the men of the Panther clan calling themselves Panthers, 
those of the Fish clan. Fish, and so on through the list. The 


’ F. G. Speck, Ethnology of the 
Vurhi Judiaus^ pp. 70, 7 1. 95. 

- F. G. S}^ok. o/>. cit. p. 71. Mr. 
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totemic animalh are held in revcrcni c, appealed lo pnvaiely in 
various exigencies, and ])ublicl\ wor-.hipjied during the annual 
cereinonv. . . . 

" The young man or hoy in the course ol' his adolescence reaches iMitunmn 
a jieriod when hj is initiated into the rank of manhood in his 
town. This event is connected with toteniism. for from the time 
of his initiation he is believed to have actiuired the protection of 
his clan totem. 'I'henceforth he stands in a totemic relation similar 
to the young man of the plains tribe who has obtained his 
‘medicine.’ Here in the Southeast, however, the ‘medicine’ is 
not represented by a concrete object, but is the guiding influence 
of a supernatural being. The earthly animals nevertheless are 
believed in many cases to possess wisdom which may be useful to 
human beings, so the different clans look to their animal relatives 
for aid in various directions. Among the tribes of the plains, how- 
ever, each man has an individual guardian spirit, which is not 
necessarily the same as his gens totem.” ' 

The foregoing account of Yuchi tolemism suggests several Coni- 
observations. While the blood relationship supposed to exist pyuson of 
between the clanspeople and their totemic animals is typical of 
totemism, the cynical understanding between the clans to kill each with 
other’s totems for their mutual benefit is unusual, and reminds us Centr.U 
of the practice of the Central .\ustr,alian aborigines, who multiply '((jti'mwni" 
their totemic animals by magic in order that the creatures may be 
eaten by others.- On the other hand, the appeals made to the 
totemic animals in time of need and the dances performed in their 
honour seem to indicate an incipient worship or religion of the 
totems. Lastly, the belief that a young man acquires the protection Kvacm- 
of his clan totem by means of initiation at puberty strongly "* 
resembles, as Mr. Speck points out, the belief of many other ,,, 
American Indians that a youth obtains a personal guardian spirit guardian 
of his own through dreams at puberty. The resemblance draws -[''nts. 
still closer the analogy which we have already traced between the 
totem of the clan and the guardian spirit of the individual.'* 

The dances in honour of the totems are danced by the Yuchis r.itenuc 
at the great annual festival which celebrates the ripening of the corn '’■n”-''''- 
and the first solemn eating of the new fruits. In these dances the 
dancers mimick the actions and cries of their totemic animals and 
even seem to believe that for the time being they are identical with 
the creatures. However, no imitative costumes or masks are now 
used, nor could Mr. Speck ascertain that they ever had been in 
use. Other features of this yearly celebration arc the observance ihr s.icri<i 
of certain taboos, the kindling of a new and sacred fire, the scarifi- 
cation of men, the taking of an emetic, and the performance of the 

' f . tx. Speck, /^.thnolo^i^y of ihe 
Viiihi Indian!, jip. 70 s,;. 
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ball game. A feast on the new corn follows the taking of the 
emetic.^ 

From an incomplete li.st of kinship terms recorded by Mr. 
Speck we may gather that the Yuchi.s have the classificatory system 
of relationship. Thus a man calls his mother’s sister “my little 
mother " ; he calls his father's brother and also his mother's brother 
“my little father " ; and he calls his female cousin, the daughter of 
his mother's sister, “ my sister." '- 

P. 167. The Seminole Indians of Florida. — From the account 
of an old Franciscan monk, Francesco Pareja, who went to Florida 
in 1593 and founded the monastery of St. Helena to the north 
of St. Augustine, we learn that the Timucua Indians of that 
province were divided into stocks or clans which took their names 
variously from deer, fish, bears, pumas, fowls, the earth, the wind, 
and so forth.'* These stocks or clans were probably totemic. 

P. 361. The custom -which obliges a man and his mother-in-law 
to avoid each other. — A few more instances of this custom as it is 
or was observed by various American tribes may be given here. 
.\mong the low savages of the Californian peninsula a man was not 
allowed for some time to look into the face of his mother-in-law or 
of his wife’s other near relations ; when these women were present, 
he had to step aside or hide himself.* Among the Indians of the 
Isla del Malhado in Florida a father-in-law and mother-in-law might 
not enter the house of their son-in-law, and he on his side might 
not appear before his father-in-law and his relations. If they met 
by accident they had to go apart to the distance of a bowshot, 
holding their heads down and their eyes turned to the earth. But 
a woman was free to converse with the father and mother of her 
husband. ’ Among the Indians of Yucatan, if a betrothed man saw 
his future father-in-law or mother-in-law at a distance, he turned 
away as quickly as po.ssible, believing that a meeting with them 
would prevent him from begetting children.'’ The reason thus 
assigned for the custom of avoidance is remarkable and, so far as I 
remember, unique. Among the Arawaks of British Guiana a man 


^ F. G. Speck, Et/ifio/c^y oj the 
Yuchi Indians, pp. I12-115. 

" F. G. Speck, op. cii. p. 69. 

-\. S. Gatschet, “ Volk und Sprach 
tier Tinnicua,” Zcitsch 7 ijt fut Ethno- 
IX. (1S77) pp. 247 sq. 

^ r. Faegert, “ An Account of the 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Cali- 
ftirnian Peninsula,'’ Annual Report of 
the Sea) d of Ke^ejiis of the Srmthsoman 
Institution for the year iS 6 y, p. 368. 

Alvar Nunez Cabeca de Vaca, 
A'eiution et ffaufra^es (Pari':, 1837), 


pp. 109 sq. (in Ternaux-Companb 
Voyages, relations et ni^rnoires oidgi- 
naux pour S€>~'ir a f histoire de la 
ddiOHvej-te de VAnierique). The ori- 
ginal of this \^ork was published in 
Spanish at Valladolid in 1555. Com- 
pare A. de Herrera, 'Ihe General 
History of the Vast Continent and 
Islands of America, translated by Capt. 
John Stevens (London. 1725, 1726b 
IV. 34. 

^ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hisioiio 
des nations civilisies du Mexique et de 
r AnUnque-Centiale. ii. 52 sq. 
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may never see the face of his wife's mother. If slie in the house 
with him, they must be separated by a sr reen <,r partition-wall, if 
she travels with him in a canoe, she steps in first, in order that she 
may turn her back to him.^ Among the Carib.s “the women ncvei 
((uit their father’^ house, and in that they have an advantage over 
their husbands in as much as they may talk to i^ll sorts of people, 
whereas the husband dare not converse with his wife’s relations, 
unless he is dispensed from this observance either by their tender 
age or by their intoxication. They shun meeting them and make 
great circuits for that purpose. If they are surprised in a place 
where they cannot help meeting, the person addressed turns his 
face another way so as not to be obliged to see the person, whose 
voice he is compelled to hear.” Thus both among the Caribs 
and the Indians of the Isla del Malhado, while a man had to avoid 
the relations of his wife, a woman was free to converse with the 
relations of her husband. This confirms the observation that the 
taboo which separates a man from his mother-in-law is in general 
more stringent than the taboo which separates a woman from her 
father-in-law.-’' 

P. 362. Instances of men united to their mothers, their sisters. Marriage 
or their daughters, . . . are far from rare. — Similarly of the Caribs 
it is said that “ they ha\e no prohibited degree of consanguinity 
among them : fathers have been known to marry their own 
daughters, by whom they had children, and mothers to marry their 
suns. Though that is very rare, it is common enough to see two 
sisters, and sometimes a mother and daughter, married to the same 
man.” ■' 

P. 519. The greatest misfortune of all is for a dancer to fall 
in the dance. . . . The unfortunate cannibal -who fell in the dance 
used to be killed. — Similarly in West Africa “it is a bad omen for 
a dancer to slip and fall when performing before the king of 

' G. Klenmi, AUgimeine Cidtur- point ate enton fiihlw:, I’.rris, 16S4). 
iiachuhte dcr Men.u'hiuif (Leipsic. ^ See above, vol. ii. p. 77. 

1S43-1852), iu 77. r j_ 'Pertie, Histoi?-e ^^-enera/e 

• li.th\Teitie.//is/oir-e ^enera/edes des Isles dc .S'. Ckristepiu, de la 

Isles deS. Chytsto/he, de la Guadeloupe, Guadelcitpe, de la Martungne el aittres 

de la Martinigue et anlres dans I Ante- dans I Ametigue (Pans, 1654), p. 410. 

nque ([’.-iris, 1654), p. 419. A .similar. The evidence of De l.i liuicie is simifir. 

hut rather briefer, account of the custom He says; “They take their wives 

is given liy De la Buriie, who may without distinction of relationship, for 

have borrowed from Du Tertre. See they mix with each other indifferently, 

1 >e la Horde. “Relation de I’origine, like beasts. I have seen .some who had 

nueiirs, coiistuines, religion, guerres their daughters for wives.” See De l.i 

et voyages des Caraibes, saiuages des Rorde, *' Relatiisn de I'origine, etc.. 

Isles Antilles de iWmeriijue.” p- 56 des Caraibes,” p. 19 fin Reeueil de 

|ui Reeuetl de difers foyajpes fails en direts t oyapes Jails en Afriqiie tt en 

■ {inque el en P Amenique gtti n'ont PAmerique, Pans, 1684). 
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Dahomi, and, up to the reign of Gezo, any dancer who met with 
such an accident was put to death.” ^ 

P. 575. The true and legitimate wives in this country are the 
daughters of their* sisters. — Another old writer,' speaking of the 
Brazilian Indians, says : " They are in the habit of marrying their 
nieces, the daughters of their brothers or of their sisters. They 
regard them as their legitimate wives : the father cannot refuse 
them, and no one else has a right to marry them.” - Another of 
the earliest writers on Br.azil observes of the Indians that “ the only 
degrees of consanguinity observed in marriage are these : none of 
them takes his mother, sister, or daughter to wife : the rest are not 
reckoned: a paternal uncle marries his niece, and so on.”® On 
the other hand, speaking of the Macusis of British Guiana, Sir R. 
Schomburgk observes : ‘‘ The paternal uncle may never marry his 
niece, because that is regarded as a degree of relationship next to 
that of brother and sister ; hence the paternal uncle is called papa 
just like the father. On the other hand, everybody is allowed to 
marry his sister's daughter, or his deceased brother’s wife, or his 
stepmother, when his father is dead.” ■* 


’ -V. 1 ). Klli., The Evoe-speaking 

/'eophi of the Slave Coast (London, 
1S90), p. 95. 

■ I’ero de M.igalhane.s de Gandavo, 
Hi^toire de Ui Pimdiuc de Saneta-Cruz 
(I’-iris, 1837), p, 1 15 (Ternaux-Com- 
pans, I’oyages, yelaiione^ et nUmoires 


ongiftaux pour serx'ir a Vhistoire de la 
ilecouvette de rAmerigue). 

® J. Lerius, Historia navigationis in 
Hrasiliani (15S6). p. 232. 

^ R. Schomburgk, A'eisen in Britisch- 
Gniana (I.eipiic, 1S47-1848), ii. 
318. 
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r. 1 5 1 , note The Albanians are said to be exogamous.- - The 
jtart of Albania in which Miss M. Edith Durham reports exogamy 
to be still practised lies to the north of Scutari and bears the name 
of Maltsia c madhe or “the C'lreat Mountain Land.” It is a wiUlcr- 
ness of grey and barren rock, where there is little land that can be 
brought under cultivation, and where large tracts are dependent for 
their supply of water on rain alone. 'I'his rugged and sterile region 
is the home of five great tribes, the Hoti. C Inula, Kastrati. Skreli, 
and Kilmeni.' 

Miss Durham’s account of exogamy as it is jiraetised by these 
tribes runs as follows ; — 

“The main fact is the tribe {fis). It has been both their 
strength and their weakness. Each tribe has a definite tale of 
origin. Descent is traced strictly through the male line, and the 
tradition handed from father to son through memories undebauched 
by print. 

“The head of each fis is its hereditary standard-bearer, the 
Bariaktar. The office passes from father to son, or in default of 
son to the next heir male. 'I'lic standard is now a Turkish one. 
Only the IMirdites have a distinctive flag with a rayed-sun upon it. 

“Some large tribes are divided into groups, each with its own 
Bariaktar. A division thus marching under one standard [bariak) 
is called a bariak. Such a bariak may be descended from a different 
stock from the rest of the tribe, or the division may have been made 
for convenience when the tribe grew large. 

“The men and women descending from a common male 
ancestor, though very remote, regard one another as brother and 
sister, and marriage between them is forbidden as incestuous. 
Though the relationship be such that the Catholic Church per- 
mits marriage, it is regarded with such genuine horror that I have 

' Miss M. Kiiitb Ituiham, .I'tafua (London, 1909', p 10. 
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heard uf but one instance where it was attempted or desired, when 
against tribal law. Even a native priest told me that a marriage 
between cousins separated by twelve generations was to him a 
horrible idea, though the Church permitted it. ‘ for really they are 
brothers and sister?.' 

The mountain men have prtrfessed Christianity for some fifteen 
centuries, but tribe usage is still stronger than Church law. A man 
marries and gives his daughter in marriage outside his tribe, e.xcept 
when that tribe contains members of a different stock, or when it 
has been divided into bariaks considered distant enough for inter- 
marriage. But in spite of this exogamy, it would appear that, 
through the female line, the race may have been fairly closely 
inbred. For a man does not go far for a wife, but usually takes 
one from the next tribe, unless that tribe be consanguineous. If 
not so debarred, he takes a wife thence and marries his daughter 
there. Kastrati, for example, usually marries Hoti, and Hoti 
Kastrati. The bulk of the married women in one were born in 
the other. A perpetual interchange of women has gone on for 
some centuries.” ^ 

If this account of exogamy in Albania is correct, as we may 
occurrence assume it to be, some important consequences flow from it. So 
m exogamy was known to be practised by the Hindoos alone 

widely of all the peoples of the Aryan stock, it was possible to suppose, as 
.sepnr.-ued j ^ave suggested,'- that the institution may not have been native to 
th^Aryan them but may have been borrowed by their ancestors from the 
•stock, dark-skinned aborigines of India among whom they settled, and 
namely, the among whom both exogamy and totemism would seem to have 
Albanians universally prevalent. But when we find exogamy practised 

to this day by a semi- barbarous people of Europe, the case is altered. 
The Albanians are not in contact with any savages from whom 
they could have borrowed the institution. It would appear, 
therefore, that they must have inherited it from their remote 
.Xnd if they h,ave done so, it becomes probable that 
the Hindoos have done so also. Now if two branches of the Aryan 
stock so different and so remote from each other as the Hindoos of 
India and the Albanians of Turkey in Europe could both be proved 
to have inherited the practice of exogamy from their rude and 
distant progenitors of a prehistoric age, it would become probable 
that exogamy had at one time been practised by all the other 
members of the great Aryan family ; and since, as I have already 
pointed out,'’ the institution of exogamy appears to have been in 
its origin a system of group marriage, which in turn displaced a 
previous custom of sexual promiscuity, it would follow that all the 
peoples of the Aryan family have at some period of their social 
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^ Miss M. Edith Durham, IltM^ 
Albania (London, 1909), pp. 20 s,/. 


- See above, vol. ii. p. 330. 

^ See above, vol, iv. pp. 137 ryy. 
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evolution passed througli the stages of sexual promist uiiv and 
group marriage before they reached the higher stage of monoganiv 
and the prohibited degrees. Hut this is a sultjecl mi which further 
research into the matrimonial institutions of the .Vrvaiis mav \et 
throw light. « * 

• 

P. 2gS. The Leech folk . . . are required t« chew a leech. i 
. . . The Jute folk . . . were bound to chew a certain quantity ’ 
of jute. — These customs should apparently be added to the very 
few known instances of a totem sacrament.* 

' See above, vol. i. p. 120. vol. ii. o. 590, vol. iv pp, 230-232. 
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Babar Archipel.igo, totemi.-jin in the, 
i. 7, IT, ii. 199 sq. 

Babemlx>. the, u. 627. 620 

Babies fashioned rail of mud, i. 536 sq 

Babmes, the, 111. 347 


/AV'A'.V 


llihonii chin n v/’ . t-ncin. -<7:; ',7:;, 

428, 43^) 

l-iuc hflor‘'' I hili-li' in'-* \ •-’} ^ ■ .) 

Jiachntcn. J. j , ! r ■ 

thf^, 11 244, 200 

l-Jacli^fs, totenuc. 1. t>o n q <./ 423 

111 40, oc;, 227 , tribal, \ 28 uj , 3f> , 
of clans, 11 43 3./// , 4b ; of the HaiJ.is, 
111 281 i./y. , of 'rUnijU ilans, in 

2(>7 sqq. See <i/so <”rest'' 

Badris of Bengal, 1 ii 
Baegcrt, J , iv 143 • 

Ba-hoti, the, 11 013. 615 
Ragand.i, the, li 463 o/y , their arts, 
4^5 'V > government, 467 \q,/. , 

totenusm, 472 ryy. , cla^sificatory 
s\stctn of relationship. 509 .ryy , iluMr 
theory of coriception without eohahita- 
iion, 507 ^^/ . Ill 152. IV 63 ^ 

i.ui-', then* economic functions, u 

‘9 

religion of the, u 32 -./■/ ; 

proportion of male and female births 
among the, 87 , then 0[>inion a> to 
effect of breaking taboo, 156 
Bagdis, totenusm among the. u 310 
Bageshu, the. n 451 >././ . exog.imy 
among the, 452 .w/ , iioM hva*nas 
sacred, iv ^05 

fiahau. the, of (.eniral Borneo, iv. >09 
Bahero, or Bairo. the. 11 533. 535 
Bahima, the, 11. 532 .>(/</ ; their t>ehef m 
transmigration. 392 ; customs in re- 
gartl to cattle, 533 w/</, ; tolenU'.m of 
the, 535 sqq , polyandr> 538 . loose 
sexual morality, 539 

FJaiame, a mythical being, 1 14b. 148.413 
Baiswar, totemism among the. 11. 279 
Bakalai or Bakele, tlieir totcmic descent, 

1. 8 , rule of descent among tht . 07 . 
totemism anrl f-xaiganiv among the 
16, n. 609 sqq 
Bakedi, the, 11. 461 

Bakene, the. 11 454 sqq. ; totemism 

among the, 456 
Hakondjo, the, ii. 627, 020 
Hakongs, the, 11 208 

l^akuba or Hushongo, totemism irnong 
the, n. 625, IV. 308 i'/ 

Hakusu. the, n. 627 
Balder, lii 489 
Balcle, the, 11 628 

fiah, exogamous clan. 11 233, 238. 250. 

Balijas, totemism among the. n 233 
of the Basutos, 1 140 
r^all, masked. i\ 22b 
— ' totem, i 2 N 
Balnng. the. ii 508 

Baliiba, traces of totemism among the 
li O24 ry. 


-1 327 

Bi n:.--. . t-i- ni , 2 

1» imiiiaii.i-', tin. 11 543 :;;3 

Banana, cuUuatwn ot thi n 404 ■/ 

; impregnation of wi-nu n bv tht t’ iv . i 
j of the, 11 507. IV 03 
j Bandage on moutir. i. u^, 11 lOo 
, Bandicoot totem. 1 1 1 1 

! Hands, tlancing, of N Ametican Indians 
I 1.40.'//. .SiV’ Associations (///if Societii - 
; Kingerang tribe, 1 437 
I fianks Nlaiids, tanitiniii of. 1 , e\(,. 

i gamous t (a'^ses in llie. 11 by .ryy. , cun- 
i ceptional totemism in, 8 q .yy ; feni ih 
mfatiticide m the. i\ So 
j lianks' Islaiulers. their totemism aii'i 
! exogamv, IV 9 w, thiirconceptioii.il 
I totemism. 50 ry , 287 

lUnmanas I IkunmatU''). the, n. 54 t 
, Bants, totenusm among the n 233 
, Bantu Kaviroiulo, tht, 11 4^7 

1 people^, breeders of cattle, i\. 23 

j trdjes, toiemism an<l evog.mn 

j probably at one time nnuor'^al among 
the, li 3A0 , Dr (I McCall Theal’s 
theory of totenusm, 388 -.yy ; religion 
of the. IV. 32 cyy. : of Kavirondo, 

I proportion of the sexes among the. 
IV 86 '•/ . s«»rornie among tlv, 
M 5 

, R.intu^. culiuio of the. i. 343 
1 Bainai. the. 11 390 

I Banyoro, totemism among the, n 513 
; 'lyy : marriage customs of the, 522 
i »yy ; kings of the Banyuro, their rules 
of life and death, 526 w// . sororate 
among the. iv 145 
j Barais, totems of the. 11, 230 
, Bait 00 River, 1 367. 37a 
B.iu, the, ii. 628 

’ BdPiak, a standard, 'v. 317, 318 
Ininakfar, a standard-bearer, iv. 317 
Banngo Di'-tnct of Hntisli Kast Africa 
ii 426 

I Bark-cloth makcis tlic kings ot 

Uganda, n 481 
Ikirkmu nation, i 387. 380 
. Barongo form of the classipcatorv •^vsuri 
of relatnvn'-hip 11 386 -qq 
Ifarot<-e. the. u 300 u/ , th'* Chteen 
Sister among tIkx iv 30s 'y , worshiii 
' of <le.Kl kings ani aig the, 30b 
j Barren women, nuides of fertilising, n 

I Harter, system of. ui 262 
\ Barlle Bav. totenusm at. i\ 277 f-yy. 

I Raserlovv , fl . 1 57b n ^ 

[ Bosoga, the n 457 ^qq . totenusm 
! among the. 458 '-// : soiorate among 
i the. IV. 145 
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Basfiko, the, ii 627 

Basutos, the, ii 309. the v.v of the, 

! 149 

Bat, sex totem, 1 47, 48; t^od, 11 158. 

165 , clan 11 558 
F^ataks. Battas »■ 

fkttes, Mrs Daisy M , j 560 sqq. 

{kiteso, the, 11 461 w// , toteniism 

amons^ the, 402 
Hath ot Blood. 11 ooS 
Batoka, the, 1. 27 

Ha tore, tmemisni among the, n 5^0 

cyy 

Battas or Bataks of Sumatra, toteniisni i 
among the, i. 137 n 11. 185 sqq , i 
sororate among the. i\ 147 1 

Bavih, the, 11. 013 ' 

Baw-baw, Mount, i. 435 
Bawenda, traces of totemisiii among the, 

11. 377 . religion of the. iv. 303 w 
Hawgott, u 427. Se'f Buk 
/^axdai'ua/anuxmvae, the Cannibal 
Spirit, III 435 sq . 522, 524, 525. 531 
Hiixus, lu 517, 518 , profane. 334 
Bean. cUn and totem, n. 310, 492 0^. 

Hear, descent from. 1 5, 8 ; apologies 
for killing, 10. 19 j/.. Ill 67. 81 , 
cubs suckled by Amo women, i 15 ; 
not spoken of directly, 16 ; feast 
ottered to slam. 19 . 111. 67. 134 ; ' 

story of the man who married a bear. 
293 sq. , bears kept in cages by Amos, . 

I C5 , imitation of. 39 

clan, w 312 , ch.iracter of, m. 55 ; ' 

•'UbdiMSion of. 57 

dance of Attic maidens, 1. 38 

Bears Hesh offered to Indian corn. 1. 

14 , paw. de>cent from, 111 67 . bear* 
'•kin .u birth, 1 32. medicine - man 
ilressed in. 39 
iieardmore, Edward, n. 2^ 

Beard plucked out at mitiatioii, 1. 467, 
484, iv. 228 'v;</ 

F3eards, false, worn by I>ndcs, 1. 73 
Bearers of the kings of Uganda, 11. i 

487 ; 

Bearskin, children placed at birth on. iv. j 
208 

Beauty and the Beast type of tale, 11 
206, 570, 589. in. 64 ; 

Fieaver and snail, descent of O'^ages ■ 
from, 1. 5 V • t29 ; 

Beacerwife, the, iii 60 u/q. 

Beavers, the. Indian triF>e, in :i40 
B'^chuanas, totemism among the, 1. 13, 

II 369 sqq , totenuc dances of. 1 37 

^7. , said to be exogamoiis, i\. ^04 

Bedias, totemism among the, n. 294 
Fk^e, totem, n. 242. 315, 428, 435 
— — clan, their power over bees, 11. 434 1 
I'eena marriage, ii 17 1 

Beer made of plantains, u 534 i 


Ikeile Grub jn.iii whf) .itc beetle grubs, 

1 230 V 

Begum. 11., IV 303 
Beil, j. S , IV 30X './ 

Bellaliella-. the, a Rwakiutl tribe, 111 
300, 532. 539,^=:45 

Bella C'ool.is. the. iii 253 . communities 
and crests of the, 339 sqq. . Secret 
Societies among the, 310 sqq. 

Bellamy, Dr , 11 344 
Benefits confened by totem, 1 22 uq 
Beng.il, ixitemism in, 1. 10. 12, 11. 2^4 
sqq , marriage to tree> in, 1. 32 <q. 
Berbers, the. 11. Ooi 
Bergmann, Ik, iv 302 
Bernait tribe, 1 392 

Besthas. toienusni among the, 11. 233 
.y. , 272 : sororate among the, iv. 146 
Betrothal, i. 372. 382. 393. 394. 395. 
409^ 41Q, 424 '7 . 450, 4bo, 463, 467, 
473- 491' 541. 849- 5.^2. 557, n 
463. Ill 244 

Hctsileo. the, ti 633. 634 s/. 
Heisimisaraka, the. 11 632, 633, 937. 

638 

P»everidge, P , iv 81 n b 274 
Bhangi. exogamous clans among the, 11. 
279 

Fiharias, totems of the, 11. 230 
Rhars, totemism among the, 11. 294 sq 
Bhiis or Bheels. lotemLim among the, 
II. 218 >^'/., n. 292 Ji/-/ 

Bhondari. totemism among the, ji 234 
BImmij. the, 11 311 sqq , totemi'^m 

.imong the, 312 
liiamban, 1. 145 
Biduelii tnlx,‘. 1 395 

Biiaspore, marriage of cousui'i 111, n. 224 
Bill Magga. totemism among the, n. 274 
HiIom. th<‘. HI 135 : soi orate among the, 
iv 149 

Bilqulas. Sec Bella Coolas 
lUna, taboos, 11. 614 
Bmbinga, burial rites of the, i 202 sq , 
classificatory terms used by the, 302 
nation, 1. 186 

tribe, exogamous classes of the. 1 

268 sq. 

Bmger, Captain, 11 545 
Bmgongina tribe, exogamous clas-^c-'' of 
the, i. 267 

Bmi, totemism among the, u. 587 -1/7 
Bmjhias. totemism among the, ii 313 
Bird, man married to .1, i. . iv 221 

box, sacred, m 143 dJ 

— clan. 11. 490 sq. 

mates of totems, 1 254 jy ’. 

— — of prey in Canb ceremon}’. i. 42 
Birds, ceremony to keep from vorn. 1. 
23. m. 104 , dances to imitate, 269 
liirds," name applied to totems, 11. 
132 
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Hir<l'5 of omen, n. 20'» 

paranu'iint lotmi', i\ 277, 2.-' 1 , 202 

Birth. Ci-Ti-inoiut*'. at. i 31 -/ , 51. 11 
i:;2, 111 10^ '/ , trtJlil .1 [>!«■- 

U'licc of, 1 32, sv 2' >S ■/ , now, at 
initiation, 1 44 , i^nhvKiu.ii totem 

(ouaulian spiriti acijuired at, 51, 
ceremonv at, in Samoa. 71 . of roval 
child, orgies at, 11. 038 <:<’ ; of childien, 
Mmiictareo theory of, in 150 Si/. 
Ihrtli-nanies of members of totem clans. 

1. 58 .V 

stones, 1. 192, 195, 196 • 

tests of animal kinship, j 20 sq. 

Bisection of a community into e\ogamous 
diMsions. 1 103, 166, 335 , piobably a ' 
\Mdespread stage f>f •'ocial evolution, 
258, iv 132 , effect and intention 

of, 1 282 jy , i\. 106, no 
Bismarck Arclupedago, 11 64 « 

Thte t)f crocodile, as test, i. 21 , of snake 
as ordeal, 20, 21 ; of tiger as 01 deal. 20 
Black Mioulder (Hutfaioi clan of the 
Ornahas, 1 5. n, 20. 35, m 94 sq., 
104 

Snake totem of Wananumga. 1. 

192 ty., 222 M/q., 234 .q. 

snakes, magical ccieinony foi the 

multiplication of, 1 222 ~^qq 
Blackening the face to obtain visions, 

I'i- 373. 376. 384' 387 

the teeth, custom of, iv i8^ 

Blackfeet Indians, exogamy among the. 

111. 84 w/ , guardian ‘Spirits among the, 
387 sqq . secret societic.s of the. 475 
.w/y ; excess of women .tmong the, 
i\ 84 ; sororate among the, 142 
i^lacksmiths, chief of the, n 600 1 liernli- 
tary, 11 497 

Blankets, 111 260 ; as money. 262. 303. 
304 n ‘ 

Blazons, totemic, 1 29 (. rests 

Bleeding as a means to make ram, i. 75 
Blindness, taboos based on fear of, 1 
13 « 111 91 , the jmnibhment f4>r 

injuring a sacred animal. 11 177 
Blood .smeared on bodies of youths at 
initiation, 1 42 ; nientified with life, 
42. 74 ></. ; the life of the clan, 42 
guen to sick to drink. 42 
>1 .'^ ; (j<jnd rajah smearcil with bloot! 
of tnl)e, 43 . ceremonial axoidance 
of. 40; diawn from bodv to seal 
compact, 50 ; smeared on bride and 
bndegrot'in at marriage, 72 ; blood, 
milk, and Heah the food of Masai 
warriors, n 41,^; bath of, bo8 
Blood-co\enant, 1 120. 11 349, 3=^0 -^q. , 
at marriage, i\ 242 

Blood, covering novices with. iv. 200. 

20 1 

ftuil, 1, 53 , 405, 440. 553. 



c''ll«<ti\e 1* 'i.i .n'ibi''t) -M, 3'-. 

Bfuod hmu.m jiKiaid i>n -n'li'' lU 
magic il cfOMiiMiix f.t muUsplic.Uioii 
of totems, i <107. lOo . iL-ed iii 
magical ceremonies, 3^8, 300 

nu nstruotl^ ni.igical viituc'^ of, 

IV. too, 102 '' 

c»f clan, supposed sanctity of, iv. 

100 vy 

of defloration m relation to 

exogamy, iv 103 n ^ 

— — of kin poured on corpse at hiiiial. 
i. 75 , not spilt on ground. 75 

of sacTificc smeared on he.ul of 

sacrifiter. 11 2 to, 213 

of tribesmen drunk by vouths .u 

initiation, 1 42. u . 200 
Ifloodsucker, totem, n 317 
Blue abonnuated by Ve/iclis. 1 23, 

197 

BUu-buck or Umker tribe of Bccliiian.is, 
u. 374 vy 
Boar clan, iv. 294 

figure <.»f. on Nor.se helnn-ls, u. 

207 sy. 

iio.is. Dr. Fran/, m. 203, 273, 283 'Y , 
300, 311 315. 319, 328 " 32 '' 

326 J./ , 32S v*/ . 330. 340 -v-’ 341 " 
361, 412. 421 V , 434 ,■</ , 499, 503 

■'7-. 313 "N ■ 538 '•/■. !'• 48 

Bodos, the. i\ 300 //.•* 
liodv - m.irk'. mcist'd, <./f Australian 
abongmo.s. iv 19S >yv 
Bogal>oga communiiy. totemi-m of the. 
IV 279 ^y 

Bogaras, Waldemar. n 348 '/■/ 

Boili the punishment for killing or eating 
the totem, i 17. m 94. iv 279 y 
B ombay {^residency, totemism in the. u 

Bone of eagle, drinking through, m 518, 
520 

Bones of dead powdered and swallowed, 
1 7^, of game ceremony at breaking, 
486, c»f human victims of cannibals, 
treatment of, in 522 525 y. 

Bonnet totem i. 25 

Bonnv, monitor hz.irds w o'‘sin}4:)ed at. 
11. 591 

liookoomuri, mythicMl beings. 1 385, 382 
Boomerang totem, 1 254 
I<ora ceremony, i. 37 
I^orneo, analogies to toteniisiu in, 1; 
202 sqq 

Bororos. tifl)C* of liiazihan Indiniis. 
identifv ihemsehcs w ith reil nuu.iws. 

1 119. in. 57^. their ceremony al, 

killing certain fish. 1 129 

Boscana, Falhcr (leroiunuj, 1 97. ui. 

404 
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Bo=ch I Busin nei^rocs of Guiana. 1 17 

Bose, P. N’., 11 223 Ji/. i 

Ilo^^urn or god, in (juinea, 1 72 . fetish, | 

li S73. 574 ! 

Boswell, lames, 1 382 | 

Bottafias, tolenintu a'-iong the. li. 234 
liougainville, totemism in, 11. no. 1 

, I 

Boulder rcpteseutiUL; a inas> of manna, ; 

1 107 ! 

Bouha District, i. 517 ; 

Bourke. Captain J G . m. 196 n , 202 I 
n 1, 216 n 220 /z.-. 222. 229. 230. I 
231, 246, 248, 249, 250 i 

Bow and arrow, Toda ceremony of the, | 
in seventh month of pregnancy, i. 73. 
u 256 S,{g ! 

Bowdich, F.. T. . 11 565 I 

Bowing to totem, u. 316 ! 

Boyas. totemism among the. u. 230 iq. 

Boys, laughing, a totem, 1. 160 .'Y 
Brahfo, god of Tshi negroes, iv 37 i 

Brahmans, Kulm, their niarnagecustoms. 1 
u 619 Gjq 

Brass, python worshipped at, n 591 
Rrauronian Artemis. 1 38 n '' 

Brazil, Indians of, m 573 

preference for marriage with near 

relations .imong Indians of. m. 575 1 
sq., IV. 310 I 

Breeders of fowls, horses, and cattle, | 
their belief in the conveyance of ; 
maternal impressions to offspring, iv. -i 

66 w/ 

Brewers of honey-wme. continence ob- 
served by, 11. 411 

Rn-bris. iiL 551. Y-. 553 i 

Brick totem, n. 221 . 

Bricks, sun-dried, in 203 i 

finde of the \ile, i. 34 w/ j 

— the False, iv. 258 

the silent, 1. 63 ’ | 

Brides, silence imposed on, iv. 233 y</- j 
Brincker, H., 11, 366 
Brinton, D. G , 111. 41, 445 
British Columbia, Indians of, tlieir 
totemic carvings, i. 30 
Brother, totem spoken of as, 1 9. iv. 

174 

Brother's daughter, marriage with, li. 

121 -Y . iv. 316 ; 

Ikothers and sisters, prevention of mar- . 
riage of, i 163. 166, 274, 275, 279, 
282, 285 n} \ two-class system deviseil 
to pre^ent the marriage of, 401 sq., 
445 ; mutual avoidance of, 542, 565, 

It 77 V,/,/.. 124, 131. 147, 189. 343. 
344, 638. ill. 245, 362. IV. 286. 288 ; 
marriage of, 11. 541, 638, iii. 575 sq., 
579 , incest of, li. 638 , exogamy in- | 
troduced to prevent the marriage of, | 
IV. 104 sq , toy sq. j 


Brothers an<i a> joint husbands in 

group marriage, iv 139 
Brothers, ekler, of animal species, i. 82 . 
names of brothers not mentioned by 
sisters. 11. 77 : not united in group- 
mart lage. 349, 350. 307 
Brothers-in-Liw , relations between. 11 
17 . forbidden to mention each other’s 
names, 124 sq.. iv 283 , (husbands 
of sistersf, close tie between, 351, 
and sisters-in-law . mutual avoidance 
of, 412 

Brotherhoods or confederacies m the Aru 
Archipelago, 11. 200 sq. 

Brown. A. R. , 111. 371 // ^ 

Rev Dr. fieorge, li. 119, 122 sq , 

152 //., IV. 222 
Brown clan, iv. 293 
Budjarj, personal totem, i 412, 489 
BufflVo clan, it. 231. 232, 233, 487 ^7 ■ 
557 of Bechuanas, 373 

dance, ni. 476 sq. 

masks worn in dances, iii 138, 139 

Society, Hi. 462 

Buffalo-tail clan, 1. 12. in’. 97 
Buffaloes, lotemic taboo.s concerned with. 

1. 1 1 sq ; return of dead clanspeople 
to the, 35 . sacred, of the lodas, n. 
254 ; totems refeiTing to, 428, 429, 
430, 439, ni. TOO, 118, pursuit of, 
69. 84, 88. 136. 138 sq. : traditions 
of de.scent from, 1. 5, m Q4> 95/ 
ceremonies for attracting and multi- 
plying. 137 

Bugilai, totemism among the, 11. 34 
Buka, toiemi.sm m, ii ii7» 

Bukoba, II. 406 

Bulb Ktrriaki{m\ totem, ceremony of 
the, i 205 sq. 

[iulcnia, totemic clan, li. 546. 547 
Bull, totem, n 297 

dance, 111. 140 n ^ 

Bull -roarers. 1. 124. 413 z<r.^ 565, 

575 w li. 12, 34. 35, 38- 39' 57' 
436, iii. 230, 234. 235, 238, IV. 285 
Bull’s hide, bridal pair placed on a red. 
iv. 210 

Bulls, sacred, 11. 235 j^. 

Bumba, the creator, iv. 308 
Bunjil. i. 146: (Eagle-hawk). 435-^5^4’ : 
mythical headman, 352. 353: a name 
applied to old men. 494 
Buntamurra tribe. 1. 432 sqq. 
Bunvii'bunva. fruit of the, 1. 443 
Bunya-bunya Mountains, i 443 
Bureau of P'thnology, American, m- 
93 ti 240 

Burial, temporary, i 430 ; totemic, n- 
190; at cross-roads, ^ojsq., m. 15^ f 
alive, penalty for unlawful marriage, 

552 , 

customs, 1. 454 Y-' SI- 
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w/(/. , in rf'lation tn filsenii .iil.t (I sj.,1 ,t, 

I 20 1 s./,/ 

[>unal i;r<‘Uii<ls ofna.. niK > i iti-’, n 47^. 
;c;q; >lf“*'piri4 in. tu f’liti'.ii iht di.icl 
.IS tjuaifluLH •'ijint'-. n. 420, 43:-; 

- - - of ICgypti.ui I 3:; : of inein- 

bnrs ot totem clans. 75 ■(/ , of totem, 

15 3^' 5'^- ^-7’ • -7^' 

sacrtil o\\ 1, 11 155 

of sacred animals, i\ 175 u/ 

“Buried man,” a man \sho h\es ^Mlh 
his wife s kindred, 111. 112 
“Buried \soman,” a \\onian Vho lives 
with her husband’s kindred, 111. 112 
Burma, exoLj.Hnv in. 11 336 s>/. 
lUirned, not imried. corfises to be, m. 
06 ^1/ 

Buru, exogamous clans in. 11. io8 
Bushbuek, a totem, 11. 402. 421 . 450 

4bo , clan, 493 Si/ , 510 *» 

Bush-cat clan, 11 557. 572 
Bu-'limen reverence ^oats, 1. 13 , fear to 
mention lion, ib , hints of totennsni 
among the, n. 539 

their disguises in hunting, iv 216 

Hush negroes of Surinam, traces of 
totemism among the. i. 17. in. 572 

pig, totem, 11. 438 

souls, li. 594 .?</(/ 

Buahongo or Bakuba, t(‘tenusm among i 
the, 11 625. IV 308 0-/ 

Ru^k, .uinual fe.^tival of the. iv. 225 

Busoga, 11. 454, 457 

Butha, contacted from Kunibatha, 1. 

62 /' ' Kuntbo 
Biifo, abomination, 11, 103 »/// 

Butterfly clan, i 13 

god, 11. 159 

man, 1. 18 

Butterflies, dead people in, u Si 
Buying wife and children, n. 131 
-Si’t’ also Wi\e> 

Byington, Dr. Cyrus, ni. 174 
Buzzard ceremonially killed and buried, 
i 16 , totem, 11. 430, 441 

Cabbages at marnag<‘. i 33 zz. " 

Cabecars, the, 111. 551 
Caddos, the, lu. i 180 
Caen-1 .ind lohn Island.-., tolernism in. 
li 132 V- 

Caffre hunters, jiantonunie of, i. 3*; 

Cairns- ^t which magic.il ceremonies are 
{lerforrned. i. 373 i-/ 

Cal.d >ar, sancturies or asylums 111, 1 100 

negroe.s. their belief in external m 

bush souls, 11 394 . 

Calf, unborn, a totem u. 403, 405 
California totemism not found in. i 84 
Californian Indians, descended from 
coyote. 1 o , their many subdivisions. 

29 n.^ , totemism unknown to the. 


m. 1 . 24, .iiM 1 :iM, 't, . ■ >1 

-i r, • , iu n’t- ' ..‘'l.'.; 

, me. 4 'j3 v// , -t- ain't, ^ t,ir . i*. 

I 143, triitooing .imong llu . jo;, , 
' toltniisni not foi*nd .inuini; the 232 
^'ahfornian tribe receteiKe ihf bu//,ird, 
i 16 

Calli.sto, 1. 38 // ' '* 

Cahes, tahc«»s conctrmng. 1 12, 11 07 

I Cambridge Atuhrupological Kxjiethliori. 

[ HI. 28, 2C, 

I Cameron. \ L B i. 381 <1/.. 383 
j 38+ W- 

1 {^imeron. V I> . i\ 307 >/ 

Canu ronn, ^.icred .ininia!'' in, u, 596 •'/</. 
(.'amping, lules ot, 1 7; 248 , <>rdM i>f 
in. 93, r 18. 120. 12 \ 

( ’anarese language, n 227. 32^ 

( .mieng.is 01 Molniwk', m 4 
(\mml»al Societies, m. 511 ;i; x/., 

522 x;,/.. 537. ^3,, r/., 542. 54; 

- — Spant. m 3 U' v^^- 

( annibali-im. i 73 c/,, n 451, i% 7 <-/ ; 
in Australia. 260 >//-/. 

- — ritualistic, m 501. 511. 515, 522, 

523. 535 537- 542' 543 • legends ot 

origin of. 5 1 ; 

Cannibal.-, puntkalion t;f. in. 512, 523, 
525 , dances of, 524, 531 , rules 

obserxed by, after eating human flesh. 
325 5'/., [f/iim'j/ias). the a Secret 
Society of the Kwakiutl, 521 S'/i/ 
Cap>it<iline Hill. 1 o; 

CappeUrJua. wc'/zAa./z/i/, 11 197 

Capti\e. female i. 403. 410. 476. 505 
Capture at marr.age. form of iii 5S2 
u. 72 

marriage by, i\. 300 

• ■ - of wives, i 42b -./ , 450, 475, 47fn 
54 > 

of women a rare mode of obtaining 

w'lves in Australia, iv. c,i 
(,'arib ceremon) with bird of prey i 42 
Canboo-ealcTs. the, ni 34b 
Carifjs, 1 42 z? . women’s language 

among tin*. 64 n , !\ 237 j./ , soro 

rate nnuaig the, 144 s/ . avoid.tnce 
of wife- relations among the, 315, 
marriage of near rt latK>n' .iniong the 
3*5 

(’armval, nn Indian, in 485 
Caroline Islands, iraci s ftf inleinisin in 
11. 176 '//. 

f'arpj. descent from, 1 5, m 07 ; clan of 
Outaouaks tOUawasi. i. 5, 111 67 
Carjumtari.t. triN's of the <hilf of. t 
223 

t arpet-snake c’an. i 1S2 
< arners. the. an Indian lnl;e m 347 . 
totemic clans of tin. 351 . hoiioritK. 
totems " of lh» 5 45 'vV- 
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Carver, Cajnain J , m. 75, 86 sq , 464 
,qq . iv T41 

Carvings, toteiuie, 1 29 ^qq , 11 43, 52, 
58, 126, 11! 267 sqq 
Cassovvarv men, u 9, ii 

people, IV. 2S5 ' 

Castes, he! cditarv j)rofessiunal 11 505 . 
Cat, skin of vviKl, pjohibitinn to t«juch. 

1 12 , totem, 11 220, 2Q2, 290, 298 
Cathn, (.jeorge, iii 134, 135, 139. 180. j 
300 sqq 

k'attle of tile Bahima, n. 533 sq. ] 

- — of the Herero, n. 355 , taboos re- ! 
iating t ), observed by the Herero, 358, 
362 ,q 

domesticated in Africa, iv 23 

marked with totem, 1 13 , marked 

on their ears With tolemic badge, u. j 

372. 425 

Cave inhabited by spirits of unborn 
children, 111. 150 sqq. 
c. averns in which the souls of the dead 
live, m 582 

Caves, prehistoric paintings in, 1 223 n.^ 

on Mount Elgon, n. 451 sq. 

Cayuga tribe of Iroquois, their phratnes 
and clans. 1. 57. m. 4, 8 
Cedar, the white, in. 257 
Cedar -bark, red, insignia of vSecrei 
Societies made of, in 504, 517, 519, 
524. 527, 540 ; ornaments of, 435, 
510, 511, 524 
( 'edar-tree sacred. 111. 194 
t.'elibacy of sacred dairyman. 11 254 
Celts, question of lotemism among the, ! 

IV 13 i 

(Jentipcde god, 11 156 ■ 

tiaem. 11 231, 298 - 

Central Xustrali.i, descits of, 1 317 .f.yc ■ 
diniate of. 170 v/ , loicmism m, 175 i 
-'■/'/ ' 
Central Australian aborigines, their ! 
primitive character, 1. 93 fqq , their 1 
theory of conception and childbirth, ! 
93 sq ; their moral code, 146 sq. | 

totemism, its peculiar features, 1 1 

102 sqq ; its analogy to that of the 1 
Hanks' Islanders. 11. 94 sqq., n. 9 sq. ' 
— ^ — - totein.s. list of, 1. 252 sqq. 

tribes tile more backward. 1. 167, 

320 sqq., 338 sq , more primitive 
than the northern tribes, 242 sq. 

' ',_ntr.il I’rovincesof India, totemism in 
the, ii 222 <■'//., 229 ry ‘ 

I '’phnli'qkn , antelope clan, n. 495 \q ' 
( fT.un, traces of totemism in. 11. 198 ; 

Ceremonial laws, death the penalty for : 
breacho of the, m 510. 519. >43 j 

-'7 j 

i.eremonies at birth, i. 31 sq., 51, 71 ; > 
at marriage, 32 ^qq , 73. 11 456 fy. , | 
1%. 293 '/ , 295 , at death, i. 34 i-yy. ; | 


atpuluiiv, 30 <1,/ , .it picgn.Lncv, 73 , 
tran;.Hiitted tnaii tube lu tribe, 283 
Ceremonies, magical, lor inhuencing the 
t( items, I 23 >7 , for multipluiig the 
totems, 104 sqq , fut the control of 
the toteni'^, 134 sqq , m. 105, 126 sq , 
to 'M-Cure water and hsh, 1. 4S4 -y , for 
the multiplication of edible animals 
and plants. 573 sqq. , to ensure a 
supply of turtle and dugong, 11 12 

sqq. , to make fruits of earth grow, 
31 sqq., 34. 38 sq. , for increase of 
food siqipiy, 111. 137 sqq 

■ sacred, in Central Australia, 1. 203 

sqq 

totenuc. at bn th and death, etc , 111 

103 sqq. 

of initiation, iv 227, 228 sqq 

performed over slain animals, iv. 

268*'-/. a/ju Birth, Death, Initia- 
tion. Mariiage, Puberty, Kam-making 
Ceremony to secure succeas iii hunting, 
i. 485 , at cutting up an emu, 485 sq. 
Cleres, ni. 142, 144. 145 
Cerquin. in Honduras, m 443 
Chadars, totems of the, 11. 230 
Chalk, bedaubing the body with. 11. 

592 

Chalmers, Rev J , 11. 34 sq. 

Chamars, totems of the, 11. 230 
Chameleon, antipathy of the Bechuanas 
to the. ii. 376 sq. , a mesaeiiger of God 
to men, 376 sq . 423 

clan, 11. 360, 362 sq 

totem, ii 306, 307, 435 

Chancas of Peru, iii 578 
Change fiom maternal to paternal 
descent (mother-kni to f.ither-kink 1 
71 sqq . 11 15. 17, igo. 325. Ill 42- 
58, 72, 80, 122 sq., 320 sq., IV. 131 
sq . . 240 sq , 242 sqq. 

Changes of tribal customs initiated by old 
men. 1. 352 sqq. 

Charcoal, prohibition to touch, i la, 
ill 97 

Charlevoix, the Jesuit, 111 14, 375 
Charms, totenuc, iv. 280 
Chastity compulsory in certain cases, i 
215 sq,, 11 411, 527 528 sq , IS- 

quired at initiation, 111 421, 424. 437 , 
combined with abstinence from ■'alt, iv 
224 sqq ; youthful, not valued. 301 
Chebleng tnl>e-i, the, 11. 428 
Chenchus, totemism among the, ii 234 
Chepara tube, 1. 505 sqq 
Cheremiss, sororate among the, iv 147 
Cherokee, the, m. 182 >yy ; syllabar). 
184 , expulbion of. 185 , exogamous 
clans of, i 36 , superstitions about 
animals and plants, 186 sqq 
Cheyenne, the, m r , Crazy Dance 
of. 481 sq. ; W'arnorb Association of, 
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48^ '/ , cAce-s 'it \\f-ni- n .'snoii*; thi*, ' 

IV. 84 

('hick.i'-,is (( iiiLk.'^aw M, j-hi-iiiK-A .ai-l 
ckun of tho, 1 50 

< hickasaw^. tli--. la 177 j . totciui-'iii ' 

of. T78 SiJ 

C'hicf niasqacrailiny; ab^.sptriis. 111. 533, 
communes m bolitiulewiih (.ireul Spirit, 

834 V , 

Chief-ol-the- \ncionis, in 337 | 

('hiefs ui X.W. Anicnca, 111 201; among 
the Haidas, 301 , of the Loucheux, ! 

35^ • 

Chieftainship m Australia, 1 328 .^.7 ; 

Chilcotirib, the. in 330. 347 
Child identified w itli an animal or a fruit, ; 

H 01 '</ ; 

('hildbirth, simulation of, by the father. 

IV 244 -',V- i 

Children, tree from food reiinctions, 1. 
19; acquired by father through pn\- 
ment for wife, 72: new-boin. killed ' 
and eaten. 74 . offerings to obtain 11 
219 , Giver of Children, title of a i 
«acred python, 501 ; unborn. Iningm ; 
cave, III 150 f'/t/. , regarded as a man’s ' 
property before they were known to ■ 
be his offspring, iv. 126; bought with i 
wife, 242 jyi/. ; named after slain men, • 

285 I 

(Jhili, the Araucanians of. in. 581 : cus- 1 
tom as to pregnant women in, iv 64 1 

k hin women alone tattooed, iv. 203 ' 

China. tr.ice*s of totemUm in. i 86. 11. j 
338 'V 

( hina Roh: clan, u 274 | 

Chinese family’ names derived from ! 

.\nunaR, plants, etc . n 338, 339 \ 

Chingpaw See Kachins * 

Chmigchinich, k'aliforni.in god, iii 404 ' 

Chinook, the, 111 405, 408. 434 I 

Chins, exogamy among the, 11. 337 
Chippewayans, the, ni 346 See Ojib- 
ways j 

k hitomeh a holy pontiff of Congo. 11 529 
Choctaws, 1 5, m 150, 171 'V'/C phra- 
tnes and clans of the, i 56 . anoma- ' 
lous terms for cousins among the, iv. 
310 

<’hota Nagpur, tribes of, 11, 284 t«7/ 

C hrysalis of witchetty grub, imitation of, j 
as a magical ceremonv, i iof> 
Chry-„\nlhemiiin Can, ii 273. 275 1 

< huckchf'* s, groiip-ni. image among the, 1 

n. 348 ^77 . IV 138, relatiundiip. u i 
352 , women alone tattooed .iinong , 
the, IV 205 ; 

> hurjuj^a sacred sticks and stones of ; 
Ontral Austnilians. 1 96. 124 sfq . 
189, 190, 193, 194. T96, 197 sqq . I 
215, 11. 2T . Imried at foot of l^oulder ' 
representing mann.r, 1. 107 


k ibi'la. “ii. 2. 2 21; 

t icatru ■ s a- ti il .li ’i .t'C' e - / -Sr- 

'^Lal •' 

Cimbiiaii tiv.ilry. Iv’.nit is ni i\ -’17 

Circa'‘>ian-', exog.nuv .imni.s,; li.r. p. 

301 ’■/ • 

Circle, tiibal, m. <13, iiB. 120, 124 

CircumtisKjn, pract^ed, 1 85, 5O5, 507 

m-' 575 " 576 «■ 57 . 379. 45 4 

111. 45S ; as .in initiatory rite, 1 i4, 

74, 1Q5, 204 . of son as atonement 
for father, 11 145 ; subslitutes tor, i 

569, sexual licence at. 11 14;; ^77 . 

403, 453 \q. ; among the M.isai. 412 
\qi/ , festual. 436 , among the Nandi. 
443, 445, theory of, iv. 181; prac- 
tised, 181. 183. 184. 180, 188, 191. 
192. 201. 216, dress of Masai kids 
after, 258 r/ 

Circumlocutions u>ecl m sneaking nt 
totems, i lO 

Cities dcseloped out (;f s.tm.tnane'j nr 
as-yluiiis, 1. 95 sq</ 

of Refuge. 1 o'» '■/■/. 

(.'iNetC’at chan, ii 483 './ , 557 
Clam hsh. iii 259 
('kim-shell. sacred, m 98. 107 
Ckin. nmiaiion ceremonies intended to 
admit youilis to life of the, 1. 42 ; life 
of the clan in the blood, 42 the 
totem clan, obligations rif. 53 .^77 , 
custom of transferring child to father s, 
71 sqq , exogamy of the totem, 54 
; m. image into one clan only, u 
D07. 600 
Kueni. 1 4 

toiennc. S(«lul.inty of the, a 8 , 

social obl'gations of memliers of a, in. 
299. 475. 559 

Clans «:ubdivision of the totem clans. 

I. 59. 57 sqq , person.d names of 

memliers of totem clan<, 5Si7 ; fusion 
of totem clans, 00 , rules of descent in 
t(;tem clans. 65 ^77 . rules of c.irnp- 
mg of totem clans, 75 , peace and 
war clan^, 75 , rules .is to liunal of 
niembers ol totem Cans, 75 cy , 
totem dans tend to [lass into loi.d 
clans, S3 , subdiiis'on of. 11. 192 . 

paternal .nid matetn.d. 357 ^7/ . 

lands, of. 028 : supp<,Md to nkr after 
the qualities of their nuerns, m 345 

toi»*mic. vuptTsrsMon of clan': liy 

exogamou'. i 227 23k, 527 

s/ , 330, tradtlionv as to origin (-t, 5^5 
i./ , in 81 -w . local -cgr'-giiMn of. 

II. 4. ?. 6 . f--.t.Tles of, 474 V • burial- 
grouniis of. 473 ; social cAiligation-, 
among ni»*mb»’rs of. 299, 47>, 55^' > 
phV'.'.C.'d t\ pes of, 50:; '■/ ; MlbdlMSion 

of the. n. 41. 44. 54 -C ■ 57 - 79 - 
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JC4 ; personal names of nien.hers of, 
76 si^., loi s/t/. ; not exoganious, i\ 

8 St/. Sc'c Narne^, personal 

Classes, tribes with two, 1. 339 . 

anomalous exoganious. 451 si/^ , 472 
; social m N^W'. America, 111 

261 

exoganious duisions (phratiies/ «T 

Kustralian atjongines, i. 60 ii<v 
Phratne.^) , more recent than totenii-'in, 
157 fi ~ : t.uperseding totemic clans, 
227, 236, 527 Si/ , 530 , k>cal centre 
of spirits of, 229 , of the Arunta, etc., 
256 s /(/. : without name-s, 264 w/, , 
II. 70, 11! 244 , of the Australian 

tribes, 1. 271 ; named after 

animals or other natural objects, 417 , 
traditions as to the origin of the, 465 
Si/. : equivalence of. 507 s</i/. , 52 1 st /. ; 
in Torres Straits, 11. 5, 6 s</., 22. 23. 
50 ; m Xew’ Guinea, 29 ; in Melanesia. 
67 y^. ; subdivision of. 102 . in 

Nlysore, 273 ; among the Iroquois, 
iii. II y. , local segregation of, 
357 animal names in 

Australia, iv. 264 w/ ; in New 
Guinea, 278. See al.M Kxogamous 
and Exogomy 

Classification of natural objects under 
loteniic divisions. 1. 78 y./ 

Classificatory system of relationship, i. 
r55' ^77 286 sqq , 289 y^., 362. 

375 380. 383 419 431. 

441, 447, 461 St]., 486 sqq., 492 sq., 
^00, 506 sq., ISflsqq , 566 sq , 11. 16. 
53 N • 57. 65 sq., 73 y . 114 sq.. 
125 sq . 129 sq., 140 sqq., 169 sqq.. 

174 y , 178 y , 182 sq . 188. 191, 

^06 y/ . 330 ^qq . 342. 344. 386 wy . 

401, 410 M/ , 444 sq , in. 19 sqq , 38. 
43- 44 59 68. 6q sqq., 73 sq., 

77, 83 sq , 85. 113 sqq., 119 sq , 122, 
123, 128. 131, 137, 148 sq . 164 sqq . 

175 sqq . 186, 240 s-q , 305 .y. , 367 

'V . 553- 286, 314 ; among the 

Haganda, li. 509 sqq . among the 

Neyaux, 553 ; on the Gold Coast. 
575 sq. ; among the Ha-fioti. 615; 
among the Malagasy, 639 sq. ; in 
the Trobriand Islands, iv. 281 sq. ; 
originally a system of marriage, not 
of c<»n-5anguinitv, 1 290 sq. , ex- 
pi. lined by McLennan as a system 
of terms of aildress, 291 y ; fiased 
on group marriage, 303 sqq. ; the 
{Polynesian (Malajan) form not the 
most primitive, iv. 105 ; results from 
a two-class sjsteni of exogamy, 114 
sqq. ; a record of group marriage, 121 
sq. ; always an accompaniment of 
toternism, 135 ; a landmark of group 
marriage, 151 


! ( 'leanhnrs'' (.•>scnLi,i! t-) acquisition of a 
guardian --pa it. iii 407, 408, 414, 

434. 437. 433 ‘'Z- 

(dodd, Edward. i\ 53 
i (Jlothmg. absence (T. among Central 

■ Australian aboiigine-', 1 321 

('loud totem, i 104 

; fieople, 111 213 

■ picture 111 lain-making ceremony, 

; ^ 111. 236 

Clouils, omens fiom, 11 161 
Club-houses, 11. 38, 43 y , 46 . of men, 

I 38. 43r 57. 60, 79, 286, 314 si^., 325, 
j 328, 341 , for unmarried men, 622; 

I of bachelors, iv 284 

j Coast Murring tribe, 1 22 

j Cobra clan, 11. 232, 234. 235, 238, 

I 242 

I sacred, 1. 21 

I — — totem, u. 288, 296, 297. 298 
, Cochiti. Pueblo village, ni. 221 
I Cockle, wife of mythical Raven, i. 6 

god, 11 160 .y. 

Cockles growing on people’s bodies, i. 
18 

Cockroach, totem, li. 435 
Coco-nut clan, 11. 233, 249 

palm people, iv. 285, 286 

Codnngton, Dr. R. H.. ii bj sqq., 102, 
104. 105 St/., ro9 sq , iv'. 80, 240 
sq. 

Collective responsibility, its utility, iv. 
39 ''/• 

Cohibitation with sisters, daughters, and 
mothers, 111. 362, 363, 575, 579 
Colla'A of Peru, in 578 
C'olobui. monkey clan, 11. 480 y. . 

550 

totem. 11 440, 441 

(3ollosh<'s 111. 271. See Kuhishes 
(Jolombia, in. 557 
('olours as totems, 1. 24 -(/. 

Columbia River, m 408 
Communal houses, 11. 28, 33, 35, yjsq., 
194. 214, in 6 sq . 30. 44, 45, 146. 
260. 573 ; for the unmarried of both 
sexes, IV 300 y 

taboos, 11. 215 

Commune, the undivided, i. 514 
Communism m land among the Ewe 
tribes, li. 582 ; sexual, traces of, i. 
64, li. 129, 403, 602 sq., 638, lii. 
472, iv. 139; survivals in Australia 
of, 1. 311 sqq : reported in Indo- 
nesia, ii. 213 sqq. , between men and 
women of corresponding age-grades, 
415 sq. 

Compensation for killing totem. 1. 9 ; 

for blood, III. 560 y.. 563 
Compulsion applied to totem, 1 23 sq. 

\ Conception. Central Australian theory 
of, 1. 93 sq. ; theory of Fennefather 




nalues .i- ti>. 53" 

as an cffV(.t of <. ohaljitai < m, 570 '■./ , 

11 qoj , tuoil * 5 * 

of, 1 ^70, ^77, 1! ''la. init.iiU'-m .1 

,)nnntive iht or_\ of, 1 1-7 m// , it>o 

, 24::;, 482. 11 84. HI 150 

-74* *' 57 '‘77 ‘ ii^^U)tain_e of the 

liue moment of, 269 '</. ^ei' ulso 
Impregnation 

Conceptionai lotemism, 1. 156, 161 <•./ . 
11. 93, IV. c;7 st/i/. , older than here- 
ditary totennsm, n. 99 ; of the Banks' 
Islanders an<l < 'entral Au^frahans, 
parallel between, 94 uji} , iv. 9 .w/ , 
287 ; m relation to exogamy, 127 

Uft). 

Conch-shell, t<uem, 11 243 
Conciliation of game .ininuiK, 1 121 

'77 . 241 

Conder, C. R . i\ 304 
Condor clans, 1. 2b 
Condors, descent from, i. 7. m. 579 
Conduct, lessons m, imparted at initia- 
tion. 1. 37 

Confederacies, or brotherhoods, m the 
Aru Archipelago, 11 200/7 , of clans. 
306 sqq. 

Confederacy of the Iroquois, m. 3 sqq. . 

of Creek Indians. 156 sq. 

Congo, kingdom of, a. 613: taboos 
observed in, 614 sqq. ; and Angjili. 
totemism m. 609 sqq. 

Connelly, W. E . 111. sqq . 37. iv 134 
Connolly, R. M., u 563 n.'^ 
Conservatism of sa\agev, \. 333 
Continence at magical ceremonies. 1 
215 sq. : observed from superstitious 
motives,, 11 410 'Y - - 5^8 sq. , in 

421, 424, 437; ob^er^e(l in certain 
industrial operations, n. 226 <q 
Control, magical, over nnem. i 533 ; of 
tfvtems, magical ceremonies for. 111 
105, 126 sq. 

Cooking men in oven, pretence of, 1 18, 
n. 156, 158. 160 
Coomassie, 11, 554 

Co-operative magic, totemism a system 
of, 1. 109, 113, n6 sqq 
Copper deemed s.icied, iii 48 . worked 
by Indians. 263 // 

Indians, 111 346 

-- m North Ameiica, iv 23 
— jilatcs, 111 292 : .IS rnonev . 2b2 

tools used bv Indians, in 34b 

totem. II. 20b 

(.'ooper’s ('re-^’k, 1. 307. 377. 378, 370 
Corea, exogamy of family names in. 11. 

339 ' ' ’ 

Corn, nee, etc., strewed on brule, 1. 
260. 262; ceri-monv to prolet t <'orn 
from insects. 244 ; spirit of the. 
608 


m 140 // '•f' • M "/e 

. . 1.1 1 ‘ n • Ml ' I M o 

d.iiM * 171. I ' t ' M H’ Imi', m Ml, > ;1 , 

23b , .Mcdleliic lej>liv.i!, 1 41J / 

I* .liner ot. m J237 
- t^re.it Mothei , 111 237 
— - Indian, sacnrices to. 1 14 

' Corn-ear, worship of* 1. 144 -v/ 

' ('orn-meal, sacred, m, 230 
I Corn-stalk clan. 11. 558, 572 
I Correspoiuience of exoganious divi.Mons 
j in, 1. 63 sq. 

[ Cos. marriage custom in, i, 73 
i Costa Rica, totennsm among tlu Indians 
of, ni 551 V/./. 

; Costume, totemic, in. 27(3 
! Cotton, m. 195. 205 

clan. 11 237 

I C'oudreau. H. A . m. 374 n - 
I Counvil of lioquois. ni. lO >./■/ . tVilciMl. 
j 156. of clan-eldiTs. 20b 
: Council-women, m 33, 36 sq 
j CounseUer-of'thc-\V’(jrUi, 111 323 -q 
Courtesans nurrio'd to plants. 1 34 
Cousins, maruage of, 1. 177 sqq . 180 
34b, 393 - 491 - 5 r 2 - 141 . 

188. 224 sqq . 232 sq . 234. 23b. 237. 
i 238. 243. 243 sq . 249. 250. 253 sq.. 
271. 271 Y . 274 - 3 ^ 55 - 378 ^'/ • 383- 
399 sq.. 405, 400, 4bo sq , 4O3, 508, 

I 522. 581. 007. 615. 637, 111 348. 349 
1 sq., IV. 271. 294, 2Q5, 300: prevented 
! by the cight-dass system, 1. 277 y- - 
I 283. 572, favoured, 180 , 11 05 , 

I hvrbidden, i. 346. 430, 449 "/ . 45 Q- 

475 - 483. 11 75 ■ 233, 234. m 552 , 

I avoidanccof, 11. 130 /</ . 508. 029, 637 
Y ,iv. 109. marriage of second eou^in^, 

II 143. 160 . ettect of the marri.ige 
of cousins on the oftVpnng. 140 -y , 
marriage of cousm-s prohibited among 
commoners, but allowed among chiefs, 
38S . first and second crjusins for- 
bidden to marry , third cou-iins in 
certain case^ allowed to niairv, 400. 
anomalous terms applied to. 510 >7 , 

III 70 sq . 74. 83 Y • 1^5 '</'/ • * 49 ' 
165. 167. 175 // . iv 3to /./. 

marriages of (ii-.i, -aid to be 

j unfavtnirable to ott'-piing, i\ 94; 

' Austi.ihan a\»r^.ion to. 108, the 
j incest line h. is commonly wavered at. 
120, 271 

Couvadc. the. i. 72 sq , u. 244 /./ 

Cow, pretence <»f lieiiig born from, 1. 
42, IV 2 o 3 •/■/ ; linage of I-1-, 
213 

— — taille^-s. a. totemic d.ui, 11. 497 

totem. 11 221. 24a 2Qb, 207, 

29S 

t.owboy, royal, n 527 
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( ichans, guardian spirits ar^ong the, 

III 409 j/ 

Cows, superstitious fear of depriving 
cows of their milk, 414 
Coyote, Californian Indians descended 
from the, i. 6 
Cr.ib god, 11 T57 

c.l,in, 11 319. 321 

Crane, descent froiy, 1 5 

clan, character of, 111 55 s/ ; of the 

C'jibways, 1 5 

Crested, totem. 11 439 

the ciested, sacred, iv. 304 

Crawley, E., 1 163 « 277 n - 

Cray-fish, descent from, 1 5 ; fed by 

Cray clan, 14 

clan, legendary origin of, 111. 175 , 

of Choctaws, i 5 

god, II 159 

totem, 1 5, 8 

Crazy Dance, 111. 480, 481 s^. 

C'redit, system of, iii 262 
Creeks, the. m. 156 s./y . youths at 
initiation, i. 42; phratries and clans 
of, 56 , guardian spirits of. ni 401 
: toteinism of, 160 
Crees, the, m. 67 s^. 

or Knisteneaux, sororate among 

the, IV 144 

Crescents, magical, 11. 22 
Crested Crane, totem. 11 439 ; sacred, 
449 , the woman who turned into a, 

407 

Crests, of families, n 200 , figures of 
totems used as, ni. 40 , totemic, 227 : 
of Tiingit clans. 267 S(/i/ . of the 
Haida.i, 281 s/./., legemls told to 
explain origin (;f, 286 ,><// , 313 w/^ , 
tattooed, 288 sy ; painted nii faces. 
289 ; carved and painted, 309 . respect 
shewn for, 310, 352 , of the Kwakiuil, 
322 syy. , of the Kwakiuil inherited 
through women, 329 sy , painted on 
houses and dancing implements, 341. 
Sc’g aisj Badges 

Crocodile, shrine of the. 11 18 syy.; 

worshipped on the Slave Coast, 584 

clan, 1. 13, 21, ii. 545 

men, ii 9, 1 1 

tribe of Bechuanas, u. 372 

and .shark, heroes developed out of, 

IV 30 di/. 

Crocodiles respected, i. ii, 13, magical 
ceienionv for the multiplication of, 
229 , nttenngs to, n. 200 ; men blood- 
brothers with 207, sacred, 574. 598, 
37 

an<I sharks, images of, ii 200 

i..'r»>oke, \V , n. 237 n *, iv 210, 212, 

257. 25S 

Cross River, traces of totemism among 
the natives of the, 11 592 ^y. 


C'ross i-r < ro3S-''[->l!t toterii'', 1 14 
Cross-ioaiB, buriaU of suicides, etc , at, 
11 507 / , 111 152 

Ciow, leialionsh.p ol clan to, 1 8 ^yy. . 

' oinerw given by, 22 sy , reverence of 
the Kurnai for the, 494 V- 

clan, 11 4^7 ••'/ , and totem, 288, 

289, 290, 202, 207, 301. 428. 429 
Crow and Eaglehawk in Australia, 1. 76 
sy. , a^s class nanit>, 1 392 syy., 435 
'■N . 494 238 .^yy. 

Crows 01 L’psarokas, exoganious clans 
of m 153 , societies of the, 474, 
sororate among the, iv 142 
Cruickshank, B , 11. 574 /! ’ 

(Crystals at initiation ceremonies, 1. 412 
Cuba, proportion of the sexes in, iv. 

I 86 

j Cucumln r totem. 11. 222 
Cultivation, shifting of, 11. 549 -'V*. 555’ 

I 5^4 .<./ , 577 

1 Cultuie of loteniic peoples, iv 17 syy. 

I CuncUnamarca, 111. 449 
Cupid and Psyche type of tale, ii 55. 

04, 206, 308, 589. m. 337 
Curr, E. M., i. 142, iv 109 219 

Currencies, native. 11 64. 111 262 
Curse of maternal uncle, its power, 11 
409, 444 

Curses, 11. 164. 410 

Cushing, F. H., in. 217. 231. iv. 232, 
on a Zimi ceremony, i. 44 sy. 

Culling the bodies of novices, in. 419. 

423 V' 429 
Cuttle-fish clan, 1. 18 

g'>d, 11 160, 163 

(.wa, a king of Uganda. 11 483, 489 
(.'vprus, Snake clan in, 1. 20, 22 
CVekanowski, J , 11 627 

Dacotas or Sioux, 111. 85 ^ . religious 
associations of the, i. 46 ^y ; guardian 
spirits among the, in. 396 syy. , Secret 
Societies of the, 459 syy. , “ clans" of 
the, 469 sy. 

Daedala. Greek festival of, 1. 33 
Dallas, the, 11. 328 

Dahomey, 11 576 , absolute monarchy 

of, 577 sy ; wars of, 578 ; transition 
to father-kin, 580 sy ; license allowed 
to women of blood rovvil, 581 
Dairv', Toda religion of the, n 254 
Dairymen, holy, of the Toda''. 11. 254 
Dali. W. H., ni. 368. 369. 442 sy. 
Dalton, Col E. T. , 1 67 sy., ii. 280, 
290. 294, 323 

Damaras, li 354 , their totems, 1. 10 
5«!V Herero 

Dance nHuid tree. i. 33 : to secure sun- 
shine. u 373 '7 ; Green Corn, 
iii. 171, 184. 191 . the Snake. 213. 
229 syy. , Buffalo, 476 sy. , the 
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( 40 ''- 4 '-' f ^ p- '■' ' 

147 , f. ir (.'un, -■ ^7 . 1 *' i'‘i' A.u . 41 5 , 

I)! i^u.iulhin 4J0 ' •! -ii Sii.in t-i 

IkmI til' -'uIn, 4--. "! ni'' 5 .>nit- 

1 » l<’’, 4 ' / ’ . ill* < 1. 1 .il i Pi'lv.O *>1 ‘ 

SplIil-1, 5OJ .•/ ' 

I ).inct^ tn-i^kt'd, ot McVicari-', i\ 22 f> 

<)} ih- Kh,!^l'., i\ 215 ^./ I 

I)nn(-r-iKjU'-t'-, III 493 51M 
D.ince-in.isk-, m 275, 312, 341. 343 '</ , | 

435 I 

I )ance-'.cM:>0[i, m 490 j 

Dancc'i, sacred, ui 212, f*dl of, i 

'^eveiely punished, 510. iv 315 w/. ' 

Dancers, the Fnol, iii 527 u/ , 530. 532 , 
the (.jhost, 528 

Dvinces m imitation of ammaK. i 37 j 

, 11. 120 w/ . 398 './ . m 418, 461. : 

476 y/ . 494, ^07. 500. 527. 529 y/ , i 

toieruK’. 1 37 -V . 11 20. 126 J./ . 370. 

Ill 70, 275 1/ , 312, w 31^ , of 

inaidi.U'' at puberty, i 38. i\. 215 , 

for buff.Uoes. iii. 130 , to imitate bird<. 
269 , of secret societies, 335 ; masked. 
343 Si/ , IV. 285 , of guarthan spirits. 

Ill 434 Si/ . dramatic represemations 
of nivths, 435 . intended to increase 
the supply of edible animals. 494 ; <*f 
novices, 5165,/ , 541,540, pantominuc 
icpresentations ot acts of spirits. 517 : 
of cannibals, 524, 531 ; of K.uakmi! 
women. 531 Si/ \ 

and songs as an exurtisin. 111. ; 

51S ; 

Dancing baiuU 01 associations of North 1 
American Indians, 1 46 sr/., in 457 

girls inarnod to plant-', 1. 34 

societies of the Mandans, ni. 471 

«/ ; of the Minnetarees. 472/^'/ , ot 
the Shuswaj). 508 j.-/ 

Danger, .supernatural, protection again't 
It perhaps a motive of tolenii-'m. 1 
3* 

Dangiis, totems of tiie, u 230 
Danks Rev, Benjamin, ii. iiyJ’yY 
Dannort, I-’., u 358, 359. 3O0. 365. 
360 Y 

Daramulun, mythical being, 1 41, i 45 ' 
146, 148. 352, 353. 413 
‘ ‘ 1 larding Knife,” a ‘ ' honorific ” totem, 
m 540 

Darjis, totems of the, ii. 230 1 

Dark colour of Sauks and Foxes, in 

Datling River, Hoods and droughts ot , 
the. i 3tg s-/. , tribes, 381 
Darwin, I'hatlcs, on excc'^s of women 1 
over men, iv. 84; on m.irri.ige of fte.ir ; 
km. 95 K’ ^ ; his influence on specula- j 
tions as to historv of institutions. 08 , | 
on evils of inbrecthng. 154, 162, 164, ' 

1^5 


1 1 i"gtit' r -VC. <1 o. . .! to 

1 J -.421 II- i! t ig< t : I ‘ •!. ' ■' 'it it i' 'll I c 

3 '-'-' 3 '’ 3 ' ^70 0 31^ 

Diuia. k'lig * 4 , 11^ oc_,7 ■./, 

Diwn of Dav, pravis ii' the in 41 
' 414. 41M. 423 

Dawson, ti«*otge .’SJ., in 202, 209. ?o2 
437. 53 *' ''/'/• 

Daws«»n. Janic-s, 322 // b 403. 400 . 

408 V/., 470. IV 202 
Dea<l, sleeping on the gr.ives nf the dead 
to accjuire their virtues, 1. 43 . [iretemo* 
of lecalling the <iead to life ,it initiation. 
43 •''/• . snic.irmg the juices of the di .nl 
on the living, 74. siu ngUn ned fot 
icsurreetiun, 75, bemes nf deail 
powdered and swallowed, 75 , .tb<»iigi- 
nal Australian ri-gard foi the. 143 , 
fires to warm the. i 43 ; lii-hke r i 
naming the, 45'' . icim.iniation of the. 
03 155, 182. 188 >'/-/ . 11. 84. 

345 J'/«. 55 -- *■’<^ 4 ' “”4 W 

"97 -b. 335 V/.. 3'=5 V'/.. otvi- 

ings to the, 11. 31 1 , supposed to ap- 
pear in thi’ form of snakes and othei 
animals. 389 >/-/. . huts for the, 455 , 
ir.insmigratc 01 aie transformed into 
their totems, i. 34 11 388 Y , 308 

-51 St/., 360. 620, 629 ; festiv.il of the. 

III. 230 5S0 , ashes of the. 270, 

271. as gu.iidian spirits. 420 , worship 
ol tile, among the ikirUu trilics, iv. 32 
>,// . land of 214 vy- ' custom of eat- 
ing the b<)<lios of the dead, 7 Y • 
260 ''/>/. , su[)poacd to fiC in hy.cnu', 

IV. 305 

hand i. 49Q 

men and women as Rain-niakcfs 

m. 234 

iot“m mourned. 1 15 

Death, the penalty for bieach of exo- 
gamous rule, i 54. 55 381 3./ , 404, 
440. 400 . 47b. 491 54C'. 554 

557« 572. ‘I- t2i. 122, 120 128. 131 
473, 515. 562. hi 48. 57. 552 1\ 

302. the [fcnalty for imt-st. 11. 130 
131 ; legt lids of the origin of. 37'> 

Y . 422 s/ . IV 222 

ceremonits 1 34 . n: 104 

Death and rt-ounect.on, pr<-tence of, at 
imtialiun. 1 43 '</ . ni 403 Y'/ • 4 ^ = - 
487 '«/ , 480 Y - 505- 53 *^’ 54 * 2 ' 545 
546. 540. iv 228 
*• D(.ith {'amt.” in. 129 
Dec.idence of trilics m South - 1 .a-t 
Aiistoiha. I ?40 
Decapitating {»nsoner-. iv 2H4 
Decay of ituemism, 1. 3 i -// . 22- 

V 

Deceased wife’s sister, right to m.irry, u 
Z 
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6go, 111. 19, 108, 155. i\. 1^9 so,/. ! 
Ste iilso Sororate 

Deer, Dyak superstitions about, i. 17, 

III. 190 ; flesh of deer tabooed, ii 
203 up/ [ 

Deer-head clan, 1. 12, 111 97, 103 u/. 
Defloration, blood sned at, ]\ 10? 

H. ^ - 

Degradation, no evidence of degiadation 
among the Australian aborigines, i 

342 1'/. ! 

Deities, presiding, of fauuhes. 111. | 
582 { 

De la Horde, iv 245 n ^ I 

Delawares or Lenape, descended from ! 
totenne animals, 1. 6 ; sacrifices offered \ 
by, 14 , their totems, 16 , transference , 
of child to father’s clan, 71 ; toiemisin 
among the, iii. 39 m/,/. , guardian I 
spirits among the, 393 s^</. 1 

Deliberation and will, human, as factors j 
in growth of institutions, iv 98, i6o j 

I 

Demeter, m. 142. 144. 145 
Democracy in relation to totennsm. iv ■ 
28 : 

Demons, kept off women in childbed, iv. ' 

253 I 

Dt 5 nes See Tinnehs | 

Dennett, R. E. , 11. 587 614 // I 

Deon Chutiyas, the, ii 328 ; 

Descent from the totems. 1. 5 s/i/ , ; 
556. 11. 56, 58. 86. 88. 138. 187. i 

190, X97 s</., 198 s/ , 200, 565 S</t/., I 

604. 605, in. 18 ft/ , 32 S(/., 76. ! 

94 - 95 - 175. 273 J/ , 570. i\. ’ 

312, rules of, m totem clans, i. 65 j 
; peculiar rule of. m .XustraUan j 
tribes with four subphratriob (sub- 1 
classes), 68 s,/ ; indirect female, 68 ^ 

indirect male, 08 u/. ; tribes wavering 
between male and female. 71 ; maternal 
descent not necessarily older than 
paternal. 167, 249. 335 s</</ . indirect 
female descent of the subclasses, 399 ; j 
indirect male descent of the subclasses. \ 
260, 444 s/. ; change from maternal I 
to paternaHmother-kin to father-kin), > 
71 >'//.. 11. 15. 17. 196, 325, ill 42. 1 
58, 72, 80, 122 M/., 320 u/. ; from ! 
animals, n 104 .■>/., 197 j/,, 199, 200. 
565 u/,/ , 633. 037, m. 94. 95, from ' 
trees, u. 197. 198 s</ ; of property, 

111 16, 36, 58, 72 ; under mother- 1 

kin, ii 320, 323 , devices for shifting \ 
descent from the female to the male ' 
hne. IV 1 31 s/., 240 w/ . 242 

Descendants of the < ’M3codile. Dog. , 
Eagle, and Fish, iv 285 1 

Descriptive sy'>lem of lel.itionship. o. ' 

‘3 : 


Deseit zone of Southern Hemisphere, t 
108 

Deserts tjf (. cntral \u''lraiM. 1. 31/ 

Si/. 

De Smet, Father, 111 380 « 

Despotism in relation to religion, u. 
28 \i/ o 

sacred symbols of the -Marathas, 
li. 276 sq,/ 

Devangas, totemism among the, li 234 
sqq 

Development of gods out of totems. 1. 81 
sq , 11. 18 sqq., 139 u]., 151 sqq.y 174. 
178. 184 

Dew, rolling in the, 111. 414 
Dhangar - Oraons, totems of the. 11 
230 

Dhangars. exogamous clans of the, 11 
279 sq. 

Dhimars. totems of the. ii. 230 
DhonYbs, totemism anumg the. 11 
236 

Dhurma Raja, 1. 21 

Diamou. diamon, family n.ime, n. 544, 
545 - 550- 551 

Dichotomy, deliberate and purposeful, of 
Australian tribes, 1. 273 u/q. See 
Bisection 

Dieri tribe, the, 1. 186 1/ 344 sqq. ; do 

not respect their totems, 19 ; the 
Mura-niura of the, 04 , cannibalism, 
74 ; Mura-muras, 148 sq. ; classes and 
totems, 344 J/ , rule^ of marriage 
and descent, 345 sqq , legends as to 
totems. 347 sqq. ; their legends as to 
origin of e.xogamy. 350.^/ ; ccremonie'- 
for the muliiplication of their totems, 
357 ^qq . system of lelallon^hlp, 362 , 
group marriage among the, 363 .u/q. , 
their mitiaiory riles, i\ 201 . then 
custom of eating dead rdaiioiu, 263 
sq 

Diet of Masai warriors, 11 414 
Diffusion, ge<\graph!cal. of totem, sin. 1 
84 sqq , i\. II u/q. 

Dilbi, 1. t>2 

Diniasa. e.xogamous dans among the. 
i\. 299 

Diminished respect for totem, 1. 19 

“ Dirt lodges,” 111. 87, 135 

Diseases caused by eating totems, 1 

17 

Disguise at birth. 1. 31 ; at marnage, 33. 
of hunters, 40 

Disre'spect for totem, penalties mcuircd 
by. 1. 16 sqq. .s,>' ^^/.o Isaiing 
Dividing range, i. 403 
Divining stone. 11 340 
Division of labour between loleimc cl in- 

IV. 18 f/. 

I>ixon, Roland B . m. 401, 494, 40^ 
Djeeigun. sex totem, 1. 47 
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1 )obri/h(jftf‘i , M . I 5;^, ^-5 / ‘*n 

tht‘ Ahipdiic-'. i\ 7 m 
Dodaini or tot<-in, ni 5.', 

Dog. doru-'-,ii. ,11. (! ni i\ 'i . 

in ^^iicriia. aj . iro.juoi-. -aeufK .• 
ot white, 22 , dc^LCiil from a, 1. 5. 
7. t'-’- 173' 171 • man diaguiNiff 

as, 208 , worsliijjped, 111 579 
— clan m Tories Slrail-i, 1 131. 11. 

494. 557 sq . 572 
- god, 11. 165 
men, 11. 9,11 

totem, 1. 133, m 44^ 78, 79, 

IV 278 , ceremony of the. h 209 , 
men of dog totem helped by dogs. 
IV. 278 

Dog-eaters, Society of the. ni. 537 
Dog-eatmg Spirit, m. 545 
Dog-nbs, Indian tribe, 111 340 
Dogs, kept by Kalangs, 1. 15; ^mcns 
from, 11. 165 , lorn to pieces ami de- 
voured, 111. 512. 537. 541. 545 
Dolmen, n. 308 
Dolphin, sacred. 11. 636 
Domestication of animals and plants, 
perhaps connected with tolcimsm. 1. 
87, IV. 19 sqq. 

Dorns, totemism among the. n. 313 
sq. 

Doreh, traces of totemism at. n 58 
Dorsey, Rev. J Owen, 111. 8 q. 93. 105. 
118, 124, 125, 128, 131. 155, 399 ft ^ 
462 

Double system of clans ami taboo?, 
maternal and paternal, among the 
Herero, 11. 357 :>qq ; among the 

Wagogo, 404 , on tlie Gold boast, 
560 sq, : on the Lower Congo. 618 'V/ , 
621 

kingship, u . 305 

Dougherty, John, m. 89 sq , 114 «•/ 
Dramas, sacred, m which ancestors .no 
personated, 1. 204 sqq., m. 550 , evolu- 
tion of secular, ibid. ; of the Pueblo 
Indians, 227 cqq. 

Dramatic representations of myths, m 
312. 521 

Dravidian languages, the three great. 11. 
227. 329 

Diavidians. totemism among the, u. 218, 
329 sq. , cousin marriages among the, 
227 sq. , their physical t\pc. 291, 300. 
329; excess of women among the. 

IV. 86 

Drawings, totemic, on the ground, i. 
223 

Urcams, i. 454, 497 u,., 535 a/,. ^111 
134; induiduai totems actjuired in, 
1 49 sq ; as vehicles of inspir.ition. 

352 V- » totems, 11 137 ; guardian 
‘'pints obtained in. 209 sqq , 111 373 
'■qq , txihef m the truth of, 377 sq. \ 
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Drowning, penalty oi nacst, i\ 302 
Drum, sign.il, 11 475, 401, 
l)rummei'i of kings <jf L'gand.i. 11 
Diuins, fiiclion, ii'436 
Diiala stonc-s, 11 568 x/. 

Ditbn, m New (iinne.i. 1, 96 >7 , mens 
club-house. 11. 30 

Du (.haillu, P B , 11 609, 610, oil 
Dugong clan, n 1 1 

Dugongs, magic.il ceremony toi the 
multiplication of, 1. 220. 11 13 w/ 

Duki' of York Islands, totemism in the, 
11 1 1 8 sy./ 

Duncan, William, 111 309. 310. 311, 

317 

Duud.i.s, Hon K. R , 11 42(>. 420, 430 
Dunn, John. 111. 532 >./>/. 

Durham, .Miss M. iv , iv 151 u 317 
Durkhcim. Prof Lnnle, i\. 119 

127 //. * . his tlK<»ry of «\ogam>. 
100 sq. 

Durrad, Rev. W J , li 88 
Dusing's tlieory of the c.iuse ot the varv- 
ing prfiportion of the sexes at birth, 
IV. 85 

Darker or Blucbuck tube of Beehuanas 
n 374 X/. ; totem, 435 
Dyaks. their superstitions as to doer, i 
17 ; tracisof totemism imong the, 80. 

II. 202 sqq. 

Kagle. drinking through wing bone ot, 

III. 518. 520, dance. 70, ciest, 267, 
268 

-..-clan (Haida^ 111. 280 '71/.; '■ute 
clan, i 11 7 

Kaglehawk, legends about, 1. 563 
totem, ceremony --1 the. 1 210 


sq. 

' Kaglehawk and ( 'row in AusumIm. i. 7'’ 
.sq , .Is il.iss names. 1 392 x/y , 435 
^yy., 404 / . 'A 

l'-.igl<*s. descent from, 1. 7 , k*:pt in 
i c.iges by Amos 14 , ki,])l 111 tages b\ 
Moijuis, 15, ceremonies t.bs(*r\ed .u 
■ killing, ni 182, 187 '/ 

Handa, malern d clan. 11 357 
K.U -rings, gohlen, as oftenng, n 200 
Kars, .15 totem, i 14, n 297, pnrcid, 
29^. 373- 413 • ‘altie m. irked with 
totemic b.idgi*. 372. 42; 

1 Faith clan. u. 232 
; folk. IV 2 v,8 

, Go«ld*s5, human s,ii.rincr-s to tiie. 

11- 303 V 

I Mother, m 236 237, :;77 

! totem, 1 24 
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(lead lelatKins, i 74. ivf 7 . | 

260 V/ I 

togethei as niamage Leieninny, 1. j 

72, 578, 11 262 ' 

■ lotem or otli'-T forbuldcn food, \ 

penaltio'. for. 1 10 . 40 ''</•/•• i 

91. 94, (.Lreinoni.ilU , I. loo-iir, 120,^ . 
I2Q 207, 217 . custonib of the Central | 
Au'-tiaUaiia IH legaid to. 11^2 toq i 
23(3-238 , traditionsoftheCentr.il ' 
Australians m leg.ird to. 238-242 , | 
supposed effect of, 11. 307. 403, 404. I 
405, 406, 422, 448 v-. 473- 551. j 
281 2Q4, 30S . ciis’om of. b '<//; 

Atv also sacrament ] 

hbu^shi, toteniic clan, n 560, 561, 

5^3 

Kcho, totem, 11 62b 

Kestasy of novices .ind initiates, m. 518, 

^ 522, 543 

Edible, totems generally, i. 253 
Eel gods, u 157 
Kells, Rev Myron, iii. 405 J./7 
Eels, offerings to, i. 14, tr.insniigraiion 
into, u 633 

Etffgies of toternic animals, i 106. £44, 
u, 19, worshipped at marriage, iv j 
293, 294 I 

F-fHgy, magical, 1. 540 
Egg, descent from an. ii 337 ; of goose, 
descent from, 1. 7 

Eggs, ceremony to make wild fowl lay, j 
1- 359 i 

Egvpt. totemism in ancient, i 12 
Egyptian rjueens. buiial of, 1. 35 
Eg>[jiians, totemism of ancient, 1. 17, 

86 ; the ancient, cursed the sl.iin imlls, 

45 ; and pig’s milk, i\ 176 , split 
totems among. 173 

Eight exog.imcnis suljclasses. tribes with, 

1-250 w/,/ 

Eight-clas*> system, 1. 272, 277 S'jq . , pre- 
\ents the marriage of cousins, 277, 572 ; 

Its effect on marriage, iv 107 ; intro- 
duced to prevent the marriage of certain 
tirst cousins, 120 
Ekanda, Can, 11. 618, 621 
Ekt, taboo, 11. 612. 613 
Ekirinja, taboo, i. 102 
Eland c an n 396 
totem, II 375 

Elder brothers of animal species, 1. 82 ; 
of the Kurnai, 495, 498 

and younger lirothers. distinction 

in respect of inarnageabihty, ii. 191, 
^^9- 351- 352; of mother and father, 
distinction in respect of marriage with 
their daughters, 1 177 sqq. 
f.ideis, council of, i. ^42 
Eldorobo, the, u. 447 

K1‘ ph.ant, superstition as to trunk of, 11 \ 

40b ; Killer of the. bo8 i 


Elephant clan. 11 484 :>q , iv. 

20 

totem, u 221, 237 ^-/ , 26(3 sq , 

2Q2. 2Qb, 315, 428. 429, 430.435 
Elephant-hiintei s. n 4(96 

Elephants, ceremonv foi the multiplica- 
tion f)f, 1'. 497 
Eleusiman mysteries, in. 144 
Elgon, Mount, 11. 407. 431, 451. 

454 

Elgumi or Wanna, the. u. 447 
Elk clan, 1 35, m. 94 , of Omahas, 1, 
17 

Ellis, CoL Sir A H, , 11. 556, 573 sq., 
578, 579. 582 y/ 

Ellis, William, iv. 267 ^q 
El-Makreezee, Arab hi-storian, iv. 212 
Elopement, punishment of, 1. 425, 440, 
460, 466. 473, 540 : marriage by, 
4Sy,sq., 11. 199, the ordinary form 
of marriage among the Kurnai, 1. 
499 

Emetics, use of, at initiation, in. 402, 
414. 419, 423, 429,432 , after cannibal 
feast. 542 ; taken before eating new 
corn, iv 313 sq. 

Emily Gap, 1. 196 

Emu. prohibition to eat, 1, iq ; flesh, 
fat. <ind eggs, rules as to eating. 41, 
102 , imitation of emu as a magical 
ceremou)'. 106; magical painting of, 
106 . totem. 106 , ceremony at cutting 
Uf) an, 485 ',/ 

Emu'., magical cctemonv for multiplying, 
i 106. 574 

Emu-wren, sex totem, i. 47 ; the “elder 
brother '* of Kurn.ii men, 49b 
Enc(»unter Bay tribe, i. 482 
Kndle. Rev. S. , iv. 297 
Endogamy of loteniic clans among the 
Kachans, iv 297 ; traditions of endo- 
gamy ui Australia, i. 251 sq., 351, 
m royal clans, ii. 523 ^q , 538, 628, 
\v. 299 ; in Madagascar, 11. 636 ; of 
the Bella Coolas, lu. 340 

and exogamy, 1. 64 ; question 

which IS the more beneficial, iv. 160 
sqq. 

Endogamous divisions, 1. 578 sq 

races at a disadvantage compared 

to exogamoiis races, iv. 166 
Ends of leaves, etc., as totems, 1. 14, 
22 

Enemies eaten, 1. 73 sq. , iv. 260, 264 
Engano, sororate in, iv. 147 uq. 
En:qzvura, sacred rites, i. 204 
Pdt^rails of animals, a totem, 11. 403 
Environment, its influence on organism, 
iv. 272 

Etjuivalence of exogamous classes in 
Australia, ». 02 sq., 307 sqq., 521 
sq. 
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Frd*hip>:, ‘'child ' -ton*-, i r.^j 
I'.H n<:/ui unL;j . ■'Jcicd -linchiiii'' 

i')4, Ki^' 197, l'.>, 

1 -hujMif^i Iribc, 11 59-\ 

!-,^kiino or lnnuit'>, m 25 j , thou 
j^uurdi.u! .iniiii.iih, 1^50^/ , '^uardi.ui 
spirit-s atiumg the, in 4^2 ; pacihc 

i. har.icler oh iv 88 , tho-ir sexual 
iinniorahty, 88. 89 f/ ^ \ women alone 
tattooed among the, 205 ; icportcd 
totcniism among the, ni. 368 
Estates of totem elans, u 474 
Ebthonian customs at thundei -’storms, 11 
438 

women, iheir practices at child- 
birth, IV 251 c/ 

Kstufa, 111 203 

Euros, magical ceremony for the multi- 
plication of. i 226 ^q, 

I'\ening star totem, 1 102, 254 •* 

Evil Eye, iv 258 

Ewe-speakmg [leuple of the Slave koasl, 

11. 576 .'V7 : totemism among the, 

578 sq, ; their sacred animals, iv 
37 

Excess of women over men m some 
countries, iv. 84 

Exchange of sisters in marriage. 1. 409. 
460, 463, 483. 491 540. 1). 18. 20. 

28 sq.y 40 , of wives, i 426, 477. 499, 
372 j//., 11 539 

Exogatnous classes, local separation of, 
among the Wan amunga, 1 240 

'.qq , of the Arunta, etc , 256 sqq . 
vvithout names. 204 >r/. , 11 70, m 

244 , of the Australian tubes, i 271 
'qq. , m Australia artihcial, 273 . 
named after animals or other natuial 
objects, 417; anomalous, 451 ■'•qq , 
472 sqq , traditions as to the origin j 
of the, 77, 465 iq. ; c<jUivalenco of. 
in Australia, 62 <q., 507 'qq , 521 .'</• - 
HI Melanesia, 11, 07 .>qq . in Mvsore. 
273 , local segregation of, 111. 357 <q ; 
ditfeiein from exogamous clans, iv. 
75- 103 ; their tendency to disappear, 

133 'qq 

groups, local segregation of. 111 

124 .H/ 

— — organisation of the Austiahan 
tribes, 1 271 sqq. 

Exogamy, 1 54 .sqq , traditions as to 

origin of, 64 350 '</(/. , lelaxation 

of th'- ruh’ o(, 83 \q., iv 281 , pro- 
hibition to marry within *a group, i 
loi . no ji.nt of true tolcinisrn. ihz , 
a social ref-Tiii, 162 , mtrotUiceti 

to preve nt the ni.iriiage of near lela- 
tujns, 163, 106, 259. 11 97. iv. 130 

; ultimate or'gin unknown, t 165 . 
transition from promiscuous marnages 
t <3 exogamy. 242 >7./ ; originally 


ind« j ( iid' 111 Ml t' m.-m a 

U7 ' ; i*'o. 257 . ih V 1 .1 , 1 ^37 

, Lii mg'' nt 1. ii'l.ij; 1 

local e\«»gain\, =,07 di-hbi r 'it .’'i t/n- 
tlon t)t the lule of, 11 192 , ill ll.e 
Aryan ra<_e, 33-5, i\ . i;r ■/ , 318 ./ , 

^ benctiLial to th* s[>ecics. 1 563 , later 
than totcinisin, 11 89 , it was .,11 

iniU3vation mipos< fl on an existing 
system of totem clans, 1. 123. 102 

, distinct from tott'mism, n 9. 287 , 
without lotemism, 10 '>/ : “maiiving 
out,” 72, attnbuted to 'icarcitv of 
women, 75 ’</</.. intiodiiLLd to pre- 
vent tile ni. image of broifiers and 
sisters. 104 '/ , 111 lelation to lon- 
ceptional loUniism. 127 •,/-/ , (H the 
class Ic-s petnianeni than ol the chin, 
133 '«/'/•' I lass nil'll* buideiisonie 
than<»iclan. 134'"' , aial the * la-silka- 
toi \ system ot 1 latioiislup tlv land- 
maiks of group mainage 131 , not 
proved foi lh« vvhoU human tace, 
151 \q , iise and decay of. 152 ■-/ , 
Its analogy to scientific biecfling, iho 

Exog.imy attaching to family names in 
r>uima, II 337- m China. 339; m 
(.orea, 339. among liie Zulus and 
Maiabeles, 382 sq. 

local, i 437 458. 403, 4r'0, 

469, 477 .'/ . 400 J./ , 404. 507- 

u. 107 '7 , superseding clan exo- 
gamy. 11 7. Coexisting with clan 

exogamy. 198 

without totemism. n 255,408 431; 

in bumaira. to2 'qq , m As«ani, 327 
sq 

Exogamy and endogamy, quc'-tinu which 
w the more beneficial, 160 -y; 

Exiircisni of spirits, m 511. 510. 518, 
540 'V 

Expiation toi ort'ending the t'-i-m, 1. 
18 . 3 {t .\pjicasmg 

Extension of the totenuc iibO" beyond 
the totenuc clan. 1 225, 227 

External soul. 1. 125 ./y , n 203 'qq , 

552. sbl. Ill 451 'V - theoiv "f. i\. 
5 -^ 'V- 

Extraction <4 teelli at jUiberU , r 453. 

'I'cetli 

Eye, Evil, i\. 258 

IWcs open or shut, prohibition to look at 
animals with tluir, 1. 12, 11. 270, 2uo, 
20:^ 207, 314. mh.unetl by looking 

at the totem. ' 13; t;l hsii, i>-lem, 14 

Evre, K ( . H 81 // TOC, 

Kvr.'. Lake, i 175 -'bout, 

334 . 337 . --en* r_v I't, 341 ./. 

race-pamiings, 20, m 12.;. 2 r> 9 .></., 

23 q, 414. 426. 517 
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Fady, taboo, li 031. 632. 635, 037 
Falcon crest, 11. 635 
Falkner, Thomas, m. 581 582 

Fall of dancer severely punished, 111 519, 

315 -''A 

“ FaNe Hnde," the. iv. 238 
Fancic.^ of prc<^nant women the rout oF 
totemism, 11. 107, u 64 
Fans <ir Fangs, tiie, n 590 ; taboos 
among the, 612 

Fantees. the, ii. 553. 555. 559, 563, 
564 ; toleniism of the, 571 sq. 

Fasting and sweating befoie initiation, 
111. 467 

Fasts at marriage, iv. 229 , at puberty, 

1. 50 , in connection with hunting, 
111. 134 ; to obtain guardian spirits, 

373. 376. 378. 382, 383. 3S4. 387. 

388,. 389, 39X, 392 j./., 395, 399, 

403. 404. 406. 409. 4I3’ 419. 423’ 

432. 437 

Fat smeared on faces, i. 19 ; smeared on 
young men as a ceremony, 19, 42 ; of 
wolf on door-pusls, 32 
Father, totem spoken of as. 1. 9, 13, 
423, iv. 278 , belief that children 
emanate from tlio father alone, i. 338. 
382, 439 sq, , generally unknown, li 
215; avoids his daughter, 189, 424; 
without authority over his children, 
111. 244 ; has nothing to xiy to his 
children, iv 289 

Fatherhood at first conceived as a social, 
not a phv.sical, relationship, iv 126. 
:See (houp and Paternity 
Father's brother’s daughtei . mnrnagc 
with, iv. 295 

clan, custom <4' trausfeiiing child 

to. i. 71 w/'/ , m. 42, 72 

sister, marriage with a daughter of 

a father’s sister forbidden. 11. i83, 

191 

sisters daughter, marriage with, 

iv. 294 

sister’s husband and fatlier-in-lavv , 

same term for, n. 334 

totem, respect for, ii 48 w/ . 55, 

iv 278. 281, 282 

Fathers and daughters, marriage or 
cohabitatioii of, n. 40. 118, 362, 

363, 628, 111 362. 363, 579. i\. 308, 

315 

Father-m-law , custom ot providing food 
for. I 504 '-/ ; avoidance of, 11 189 , 
and father’s sister’s husb.ind. same 
term for. 334 ; hu.sh.ind lives with his, 
ill. 571 

Father -km perhaps as primitive as 
mother-km. iv 127 , stable, mother- 
km unstable. 131 ; rtnisons for pre- 
ferring It to mother-k'n. 131. See 
Ch.mge and Oescent 


Fauna and hora of a country affected by 
totemism, 1 87 

Feast of first-fruits, m, 157, t6o 
Feasts made to a man's “mC"3icine," 
iii. 391 

Feathers of bu?^\rd, sacred dress of, 
1. 16; of conilor.s worn, 26 , of totemic 
birds worn, 11. 44, 45, 49, 52, iv. 278, 

279. 308 

Federal council, m 156 
Fcle, clan, ii. 550 

Female captive, 1. 403, 419. 476, 505 
sq. 

descent, of totem clans, i. 65. 

66 sq. . among the Khasis (Kasias), 

67 sq. : indirect, 68 ^q. , transition to 
male from, 71 sqq ; preference for, at 
institution of exogamy, iv. 125 sq. See 
Descent and Mother-kin 

^ifanticide, ii. 263, 111. 358 ; sup- 
posed cause of exogamy, iv 75 sq. 
Feminine forms of names of .\ustralian 
subphratries (subclasses), i 62 n.^, 
268, 269, 397 n - 
Fcnna, exogamous clan, li. 198 
Kern folk, iv 298 

Fertilisation, ntes of. at mairiage, n. 
260 sq. ; of seed corn, magical cere- 
mony for the, iii. 141, 142, 143 
Festival held at south-east monsoon, iv. 
285 ; of Dreams, ni. 484 sq. ; of the 
dead. 580 

Fetish distinguished from totem, i. 4. 52 , 
mode of acquiring a hereditary fetish. 
>1- 573 J'/ 

Fetishism, how distinguished from totem- 
ism, 11. 572 

f'ewkes, J \V.. m. 22S, 229, 231 

ffoulkes, Arthur, ii 571 

Ficus /ndicii, i. II ; a totem, li. 278, 

280. 288, 289. 292, 295, 296, 

298, 299. 314 

re/i^q-tosa, the pipal or peepul tree. 

a totem, 11. 231, 237, 289 
Field, Rev. J. T. , 11. 48, 51 
F'ighl for kingdom, 11. 530 
Fights, as an annual religious rite. 11. 
163, 164 

Fiji, totemism in, i. 86, ii. 134 sqq 
the vasi^ (sister’s son) in. 67, 75: 
marriage of cousins m, 141 sqq . 148 
rqq. ; gods developefl t)ut of totems 
in, i\. 30; female infanticide in, 78; 
sororate in, 146 

Fijian form of the classificatorj' system 
of relationship, ii 140 sqq. 
Finger-nails, inipn^gnation by, iii. 274 
Fingers, joints of fingers sacrificed to 
guardian spirits, 111 401 
Fingoes, the, li. 384 
Fire people, iv. 285 

sacred, ii 112 , its power of im- 
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prfgnalin”' \sunit.ii, 2f i . 

made l>y th-' fiul'uii «)f \\ciud, jf'i, 
2<'2 /I ^ 420. . kmd]''d l»v eliM t on 

cl')ui-i.\ day. 473. ia!.oti-., .ix f> L.aiung, 

004. 003. doh , {jt 4<,i, 111 48. 

ifio, 184, 23<-), i\ i-ro 
Fire c!an, 11 245 

new, u. 223, 313 , made annually, 

111 160 ; made at the ^tjlslices. 237 

3,7. 

phratry, in ir8, iig 

totem, i. 234, 449 

Fires on gia\es to uarni tht“ dead, 1. 
143 , extinguished at death of king, 
li. 529 

Firs, giganiiL, in. 257 
First-born children e.iten, 1 74 
son called hi'' fathei’.-' shame, n 

602 

First-fruit-', sacrihee of. 1 [4; feast of, 

III. r57, TOO 
/Ui, a tribe, iv 3x7 

Fish, sacrihcob to, 1. 14 . ceremony for 
the niultiplication ol, 185.574, al>hor- 
rence of. n. 382 . not eaten, 541, 
ui. 245, 246 « ^ , worshipped by 
fishermen, 578 ; prejudice against 
eating, iv 304 

clan, 1 185, iv. 312 

totems, IV. 277, 278, 279, 280 281, 

282, 283 

F'lsh-hawks, sacred, 11 592 
Fishermen, guardian spirits of. 111 4x0 
Fison, Rev. I,onmer. i. 292, 306, 55837 1 
u 135, 144 S,J., I4t'. , u 83 

Fison and Howiit. 1. 48. 00, 6b. 70. 
92 

FuJ Fiifni. a Hausa ceremonv . n. 

603 

Flamingoes, 11. 42b 
Flatheacis, the, iv 144 
Flattening of heads, in. 400 
Flesh, fresh, introduced b\ exogamy, i. 
b5 

and milk not to be eaten together. 

ii. 414 

F'letcher, Miss Alice , hi 399. 459 <'7-. 

IV. 48 

F'linders River, 1 517, 519. 521, 528 
F'lood, legend of the Great, in. 2b8, 
^ 292 

Florida, one of the Solonn^n islands, n 
loi. 103; sacred animals, etc., m it, 
1 1 1 

Flute clan, iv 263 * 

people. 111. 213 

prie.sthood. ni 213 , 

Flutes or trumpet'-, rnvstie and sacrcsl, 
11. 57, in 574 
Fly totem, 1. 133, 11 282 
Foani cif rivep, totem, 1 24, 11. 290 
f* ofana, totemism among the, n. 540 


1 <<g, I .Ml iiionv t" d.'=ip.iu , i ! 10:.'' 

. I'ooil. t lb i.n. m Vn-tiaha. 1 lu. 32 ; 

, in thf ei.iv* n ' iIh- di .'d, 1 ; 

' pn.vided {■<! { aieiji>-in-l,i.v , ^'14 '</ , 

■ i<-gaid«-d • thi 'll LotiL.. piioi! 

1 57b. 577. 1^ ’“270 , as a means (.1 

, nn])iegn.iti<jn at marriage, n 2^2 , 

1 foruls prohibited among the ul)0- 

rignies of Australia, i\ 17b ‘77 . 
prohibited at initiation, 1 40 >77 

484,1V. 21 J S^,/. 

I supply, magical ceremonies foi 

j increase of. 1 104 >77 , 108 .'’77. , in 

I *37 •^77* • relation to social pro- 

1 gress. i. 168 Sc/ . 230, 264, 320 '77., 

I 33 ■ m ■ 338 

I Fool Spnit, m 334, 313 
j Fools or F'ool Dancers ( .\ tin 
: a Secret Society of the Kw.ikiutl. 111 

I 521. 525- 5^7 -'7 ■ 530, .S32 

1 Forbidden food, puni^lnm nt for eating 
I ! 42S '7- 

I Ford, ceieinony ,u a. 11 403 
j Foreskins, <lisposal of. at circuinci'um 
! '• 575 " 576 " '• 183 -'7 

Forcst-rat, story of the wife who was n, 
11 569 

Forgetfulness, pretence of. at initiation 
1. 44 : feigned, hi 526 
Form of capture at marriage, iv. 72 
Formosa, hints of totemism among thi 
! aborigines of, n 34 t 
i Formula for reckoning prohibited degrees 
I n. 310 V.. 313. 317 

I i'orro.st. Sir John, i 556 ->7 , 507 .-7. 

I Fortuitous determination of th<* totem, ; 

I 242 -f77. 

' Fossil bones, i 357 
! Four-class svstem. i. 272, 275 <■77 . 
I poculiariiy of the rule of descent in 

J the, 276 17 . 285 , devised to prevent 

} the marriage of parents with chiidrc-n 
i. 399 s^</ . 445, IV- 107 ; It'' effect 
I on marriage. 107; its ongiii, iihs// 

\ tribes with female dc'Cent, i 39:1 

j j'77 , tribes with male descent. 441 
I -'77. 

j Four-class and eight-class svsteiii’' onlv 
I found m Australia, iv. 124 
i Fowls not eaten, 11 541 
! Foxes ami Sauks toti-rnism of the, in 
I 74 V7- 

: Fraternities, rehgiou', 111 20b. 229 
1 “Fresh flesh" introduced by exogamv 
' > b5 

' Freycimd. U do. n. 172. 173 

Friction of wood, fire made liy, 11 420 ’ , 
; in. 237 J-/ 

I F'nemi-I’ereir.i. J F. , n 305 1/7 

Fngate-bird crest, u 117. totem, iv. 

■ -83 

I Frodsham. Dr., i 377 
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association of the frotr with water. 


in 233 

clan, ii. 239 , of the Zuni Indians, 

ceremony performed by, 111. 232 Sij 
— — - crest, 111 268 sq. 

totem, 11 428, 43#. 435 . ceremony 

of the, 1. 200 ^ 

l uegians, magic ainong’^l the, i 142 
p.icihc charactL'r of.'iv 88 
I’ulahs of Gambia, lotemism among 
the, 11 546 sq 
I'\ilani, the, 11^601 ey./ 
i'unafuti or Kllice Island. 1 7 
Funeral of tulemic animal, n 50 

rites, i 429 sq 

Funerals, 111. 17, 275, 316 
Fusion of totem clans, 1 t>o. 

Ga people of the (iold Coast, u 208 
Gabb, W. W. , in 5525^. 

Gage, Thomas, m. 444 <q. 

<Iait, E. A.. 11. 287 n ^ 318 , 323, 

324 sq. 

(jajos, traces of totemism among the, 

11 191 sq. 

( ialla family, n 407 

(jall.is, 11 540 sqq. , right of sanctuary 
among the. 1 97 , exogamy among 
the. n. 541 

tjamblers, guardian spirits of. m. 416, 
426 

(jame. conciliation of the game by 
hunters, i. 241 
rd^uoi'j d<pi)6y‘,o>’S, 1, 63 n ' 
niediciiie-nian, 11. 615 
t/amgas. lotemisrn among the, 11. 230 
Garden-hoe tribe of Hechuanas, 11 374 
( iardeiis of Adonis, 1 34 ;/ 

Gardiner, J Stanle), 11 108 ^q 
Garo"^, female descent among the. 1. 68, 

IV, 296 .../, , e.vogamy and niothtr-kin 
among the, n. 322 sqq. ; sororate 
among tlie, iv. 146 ; totemism among 
the, 295 ^q. 

Gason, S , j 19 >t.^, 70 n.-, 148 sq., 
162 350, 351, 352, 359. IV. 201 

(iate-keepers of kings of Uganda, n. 
499 

(jatschel, A. S , ui. 155 
Gazelle, dead, mourned for, 1. 15 , a 

totem, 11. 405 

F^eninsula, the, i 305 n.^, li. 119, 

123 

fjeeUink Bay, 11. 59 i 

communal taboos, u 215 ' 

(jennep, A van, i, 337 // *, li oi. 636 I 
Geographical dift'usion of totemi'im, 1 84 | 
'■/'/ - I* -'vY 

(gesture language of widows, iv 237 
Getae. the, i. 32 

(ihasias, vousin rn.irnages among the, 
i! 224 , totems of the, 230 '< 


Ghasis, toteiiiisiii .\nv>ng tin-, n 23S 
Ghasivas, toP-niLsm anajngthe, 11. 280 jy. 
Ghost, attempts to deeeive or intimidate 
the. 1 42Q ; ancestral, m aninmls and 
plants. 11 104 sqq. , patron of a becret 
Nicicty, U! 334, 

dancers, m 510 

Ghost-huts of the Bagaiula. i\ 34 
Ghosts, the, lu 435. 436 , saciitices to, 

11 107 jv ; Society of the, 111 461 , 

{Le'/iia/c-f!ox }, a .Secret Society of the 
Kwakiutl, 522, 528 

Gibbon apes, sacred, 11. 205. 206 sq., 
210 

Gifts, magical, bestowed by guardian 
spirits, lii 434 V7 ' made by father 
in his lifetime to his children, iv 290. 
-Vet’ Presents 

Giljaks (GiUaksj, keep young bears, i. 
15 ; their marnage customs and 

system of relationship, 11 344 , their 

personal names. 344 ^q 
Gillen, F. J.. 1 475 -73 

Spencer and Gillen 

Ginseng, superstitions about, in 189. 
193 Mj. 

Gippsland, i. 493 .u/. 

Oirhvali, a-l-'ulani eercmoiiy, n tio3 
Gist. George. 111 184 
Guanji tribe, theory of conception. 1. 
245 , exoganious classes of the. 

267 . classihcatory terms used by the, 
301 

Goa tribe, 1 517, 526 
Goajiros, blood feud anif/tjg the. 1 53 ' 
totemism among the, 111. 557 'yy 
(joala>. totemwm among the, 11 295 
G«fat. sacred animal of Bushmen. 1 13. 
" 393 • tabooed 10 a Zulu tube, n. 
381 

Goatskin of Atiiene. 1. 32 

Goatsucker, sex totem, 1. 48 
(jobir, a Hausa kingdom, u. 600 
(iod-killing m Mangaia. 1 54 
Goddess incarnate in a woman, n. 246 
Gods incarnate in animals, 1. 81 ly , n. 
152 sq.. 155, ISb sqq. 167 sq., 169. 
175 ^7®’ J developed out 

of totemic animals and plants, i. 
81 vy , H. 139 f(/., 151 'y , 166 sq. \ of 
villages m Samoa, 153 sq , 160 sqq : 
of households in Samoa, 155 jyy ; 
mcainale m men, 158 sq., 162 ^q., 
it)4 , gods, goddesses, and spirits per- 
sonated by masked men, ni 227 500 
sq , 5'o< 517. 533' 55<3 
Gol(^ clan and totem, n. 231, 232, 270. 
245, 272, 280, 295, 296. 207 

an<l silver as ti,)tenis, iv 24 

Gold Coast, the natives of the, n 
sqq., totemism, 5:16 ?</-/ 

Goldie, kev Hugli, n. 596 n 


553 
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Golds or (joldi, >>f tin- 

340 )(/ ; ilicir t'lnis (;t i«-l.iiii.?idiip, 
347 

lii- , u , 

< jomnie, ( j. L , u ^3 " 

(ion.N, (.1, 1. 34. <.<.ieiiK»nv 

at initiatiuii of rajah. 43, Uitemibm 
anion" the, 11. 222 n/i/ . 314 , cousin 
niatnagccs among the, 224 
(jood Mysteiy, in 82, 83 

Spirit, 1 148 .'I/. 

(h)ose, ancestress of Santals, 1 7 
Goraits or Koraits, totemisni artong the, 

11 314 

(Torilla, mutation of. 1. 39 
Gorman, Rev S , 111 219 
(ft'/, exogamous clan, n. 223. 283, 

330 

('lOtra, exogamous dan, n. 224, 237, 
273- 279. 330 , 

Gottschhng. Ke\. 13 , iv. 303 
Goundans. cousin marriages among the, 
ti. 226 

Grampian Mountains (AuslrahuK 1. 462 
Grandfather, eldest son nametl utter 
his, 11. 302 : reborti m grandchild, 
in. 298 , totem called, 11 559, iv 

278 

Grandfathers, children named aUei their 
paternal, 111. 298 

Grand Master of Secret Society, m. 492 

sq. 

Grandaon, lebirth m, in 298 
Grasshopper clan. u. 481 v///. . 503 
totem. 11 317 

Grass-seed, ceremonies of Kaif-'h to 
make grass-seed gio\s, u 10 •/ 

totem, magical ceremoiu for lh« 

increase ot, 1. 215 

Grave, impregnation of baircn women at. 
11 259 , shaman spends night at, in 
439. 3 ^eGra\es 
“ Grave-f.uhcr,'' 111. 296 
Grave-poles, 111. 270 

Graves, toteniic marks <»n, 1 31 ; ot 

ancestors, sleeping on them to acquire 
Mrtues of the dead, 43 . fires on graces 
to warm the de.ad, 143 , sleeping on, 
iv. 227 fg, ; to obt.nn guardian spirits. 
11. 210 

Great Dmding Range, 1. 421 
--- — Mother, tlie, 1 6 

Mestery, the. m. 82 

Spirit in North America, in 50, 

379 ' 380, 382, 383, 391*485. 534. 

_ 535 - IV. 31 

Greek Ijc'hef in reincarnation of fl«^acl, 
ill. 298 <q , (.usioni ot naming fir'.t- 
born son after hi^ ijalernal giandtaihtr, 
298 sq. 

custom of polling hair of \(aing 

people at pubertc . n 230 


1 hii* im'c m ,ii -lu*'. 

I Vi ■/ . 'lut-tioii ..1 I'-t'in -m .'in-'ng 

J th' 1 \ I 

1 1’< « 7, ll.iv, i:i<l .11. .ibi -a: . I . i •; t , 1 

( mn ll.iiue, ii, 171, [.-4. loi 

t otn I'f.ist. ly 1,^. X je 

Gr.'\, ^11 GcTi;.-, i 323 y./ . S5'-> -','7 . 
on j 

(hey hair penalty S>7 eating loibideh ri 
foijil, 1 41 .w/, 

tjinmcll. G. H. , iii 84, 388 , 477 

ijriz?!}' Hear Sjiini, in 3 34.*5i5 

Hears (Ato/th, the. a Secret 

S(jcu 4 \ of tile KwaUmtl. in 522. 527 
Groot, J J. M d<\ n. 338 sq 
(iro''Z\fifie^, III. 140 

Gii'Und, tilood of km not spilt on, i. 


<iround-dtawiiigs in totcmic ceteinonies, 
1 223 

(iroup tatherho<‘d as ea.'uy as 

gioup moilKThood. 1. 107, 24S , 

335 

marnago in .\ustialia, 1 154 7’., 

179. 249. 308 177 , 337, 393-373, 4 ^* 5 , 
501 -./ . the otigm c*f the cl.>'^sifica- 
lory sysU-m of ieiatiun>hip, 304 >-/,/. ; 
among the Lhabunna, 308 •^qq , among 
the Uieii. 303 G/./ , .survisals of, in 
Australia. 303. 419. 545 . suivr.al of, 
m Melane?ia. u 129 . precedes m* 
( dividual mairiage, P9, 72 , of [irotiiers 
i and sisters, 144 . evidence of giouj) 
I marriage drawn from plui.tl forms of 
I certam terms of odationship. 72 >./. , 

; icvival c.f, at circumcision, 145 u/y. 1 

.inumg the lodas. 264 ; among the 
, Rc-imleei (.'huckchees, 348 .u/y , aiii''ing 

' llie hlerero, 360,'./. , usuU of c.xo- 

• gamy, n 121 >./ . in Au'^iralia, 124 , 

i precexkd by sexual promiiCuitv, 137; 

i amoiig the C.'huckch' e.s and Hfrero, 

I 138; aU“sted by the levitate .nul 

i surorate. 139 '/v : a st.ige between 

I se.xual pionuseuity and monogamy, 

: 131 ; the landmatk-'. of 151 

■ Group-relaiionship, 1. 17Q , 249, 303 

! -V 

j (iroves, s.icred. u 294. 302, 311, 915 
j Guadalcanar. tolenu-.m in. n. 109, iii 

! 

j (iuanios, the, of the (.irinoco, 1 42 ^ 

j (iiianas of Ihar.iguav. thfii fem.ile m- 
: tanticnle, iv 78 

j Gu.irdian-cpint danc»x ui 420 
1 Gu.irdi.m spirits, u 453 , 

[ c)l, tamed m •.Ireani" 209 // ' of 

1 anmial''. 111. 133 q 1 anioiiv; the 

i American Indians, 370 '/7 • ■nnc'tig 

■ the Algonkms, 372 >_./ . acijuned at 

I pultcuy, 382. 3QO. 410, 413. 4 iQ. 4 ^ 1 . 

I 423, men aiquire the ipiahtie^ ot 
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^heir, 387, 400, 417 sq , 451 

among the Siou\ or Dacotas, 396 s./i/ . 
among the (,'alifornian Indians. 403 
j^f/. : parts of animals or of things as, 
412, 417, 427, 451 , sometimes in- 
hentfd, 412, 415,^24 ty , 434, 452. 
artifieial objeotsas. 417. 420 , pictures 
of. on rocks. 424. 440; magical gitt'i 
hesto\\ed by. 43^ , compared to 

totems. 449 , faith m guardian 

spiiits a source of co'^hdcnce and 
strength. *453 , supposed to be the 
origin of totem ism. u. 48 .»-/ , rare 
among totemic tribe',, except in 
America, 49 . of individuals, 313 ' 

Guasangishu, the, 11. 447 
Guatemala, in, 447 

Guavami Indians, traces of totemism 
among the, 111. 554 
Gudalas, totemism among the. n 237 
Guiana. British, the Arawaks of. m 
564 yr/. 

Dutch, the Rush \egrocs of, 111. 

572 

French, in. 448 

totemism in, 1, 7. 17. ni. 505 y./. 

(iuinea, fetishes in. ii. 572, 574 ; religion 
of the negroes of, iv. 36 .y. 

Guinea-fo\sl, a totem, n. 405. 430 
Gulf Xattons, totemism among the. ni. 
I55W 

Gurdon, Colonel P. R T., li. 321 y . 
i\ 297 // ''' 

Haddis, totemism among the, n 237 '</ 
ff.iddon. A C , n i, ii y , 21 b 
24. 39. i!i 37t 45^. hi'' theory of 

totemism, i\. 50 
Kahn, Rev F. , n 288 

Josaphat, n 360 

Haid.is, the, iii 252, 278 y./. ; de- 
.scended from a ra\en an<l a cockle. 1 
6 ; their tattooing, 28 , totem, cnrvetl 
posts among the. 30; exogamous clan-, I 
of the. 111. 280 s,/^ ; crests of the, 281 | 
■'V? ; of the, 288 -»//(/. , totem-poles | 
of the, 290 yc/, , Secret Societies among j 
the, 544 y, , their totemic art. iv. 1 
26 s.j, ! 

Hair turned white by eating totem, 1 17; j 

gre\ , penalty for eating forbidden food, i 
4t '7 I plucked out from novices 
at initiation. 467. i\. 228 yy. ; 

modes of wearing the hair distinctive 
of iige-grades, 11 59 ; loss of hair sup- 
posed to result from infringing taboo, 
404 ; totemic dans distinguished by 
modes of wearing the hair, 1, 26 y.. 

Ill loi. 103. impregn.aiion by, 274 
Haisia dialect, ni 318, 319 
Haislas. the, lii 327. 330 
llakr-a I'lower totem, i 107 ; magical ' 


ceremony foi multiplying Hakea 
flowers, 1 107 

Halbas, totems of the. 11 230 
Halepaik, totemism among th^ ii. 238. 
276 

Half-Si-'.ter, marriage with the, 11 602 
Halmahera, exogamy in, 11. 201 
Halvakki \'akkal, exogamous septs of 
the, n, 270 

llamatsas, cannibals, in. 436 ; a Seciet 
Society of the Kwakiutl. 521 sqq. 
Hamitic peoples, 11. 407 
Hammer‘-headed shark, shnne of the. 11 
18 Gqq. , worship of the. i58 
Hammurabi. 1. 357 

Hangga (Hangai, clan of Omahas, 1. ii, 
111 95, 104 

Hanging, the punishment of unlawful 
marriages, li. 128, 130, 131 
Hani^o. the Carthaginian, n 555 
Hano, Pueblo village, m. 207 nr, 209, 
214 

Hardisty, W L , ni. 355 sqq 
Hare, aversion of Namaquas to the, iv. 
222 . the Great, in. 66 

clan, its relation to snow, 1. 132 sq, ; 

and totem, 11. 279 
— — tribe of Bechuanas, ii, 373 
Hares, sacrifices to, i. 14 ; Indian tribe. 

iii. 346 

Harper, C H.. n. 557, 562 

Hartebeest totem, 11 375 

Hartland, E S. , n 262 n in. 371 n b 

iv. 62 n b 247, 264 n.- 

Harvest festival, sexual licence at. n. 

303- acs 

Hasungsa, male sect, iv. 299 

Hats representing crest-anunals. in. 269; 

of Haida chiefs, 292 
Hausas, the. n. 601 sqq. , totemism 
among the, 6«:>3 .y</ 

Hawaii, traces of totemism m, li. 172 
sq. 

Hawaiian form of the classificatory system 
of relationship, li. 174 sq. 

Hawanans, excess of males over females 
among the, iv 86 
Hawk, worship of the, ii. 21^ 

totem, 11. 289, 297, 314, 439 

Hawkins, C'ol. Benjamin, in. 402 y. 
Haxthausen, A. von, i\. 234 
Head-dress of shamans. 111 422 
Head-hunting, iv. 284 .\q. 

Headman, mythical, m sky, i. 338 . 

supernatural, 145 sq. 

Headmen, i. 360 sq. ; among the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, 1. 327 ; of 

Tinneh clans, 111. 353 .y 
Heads flattened, in. 409 
Healers, the, in. 522, 525 
Heape, Walter, iv 65, 66 y. , 68; on 
effects of inbreeding, 162 y. 



Mcarne, Sainuci, ni. 3fj3 

Heart and kidne\s of .mimal-, .1 totem a. 

405 

1 leart cla>t. a. 4or^ 

— totem, u. 3i-,7 

Hearts of ammalb, ro_\al{otem, 11. 381 
Heaven, leporled worship of, among 
the 'I’simsluan'', in. 316 w , novices 
supposed to go to. 538 

folk (elan), iv 297, 299 

Hebrews, cities of refuge among the. 1. 

99 , their prohibition of images, iv. 26 
ffeckewelder, Rev. John, 111. *to. 394 
"N- 

Heillsuks, the, lii 327, dialect, 318, 

319 

Hellwig, L)i. Albeit, n 267 
Helmets representing totems. 1. 30 
Hely, B, A., 11. 26 jy. , 2S 
Hemlock branches, ornaments of, SNorn 
by dancers, iii, 517, 524. 531 
Henry, A., 11. 340 
Henshaw, R., n. 595 
Herero, 0\aheren>, or Hamaras, the. n. 
354 1 totcnu'^ni among the, 

356 sqq, , group mainage among the, 
366 '(/. , i\. 138 

Heroes developed out of shark and 
crocodile, iv. 30 sq. 

Heron, dan and totem, ii. 310 
Herrera. A. de. Spanish hisiouan, 111. 
443 sq, 

Hervey Islands, tattooing in, i. 28; rus- 
tom of settling child's dan in. 71 
Hesione, [. ^4 n'' 

Hiawatiia, m 3 

Hidatsas See Miimetaiees 

Hieu. A. van, ii, 560 •» 

High Priest, m. 159, too 

Hilhouse, \V., 111. 50; 

Hill-Tout, C’h, , ill 420 .''/•/ . 430, IV 48 
Hindoos, exogamous rlansi^r,)/*^,;^! among 
the, II 330; then exog.fniy, n 151 
_.w/ 

Hippopotamus clan, u. 494.),/.. ^45 
Hippopotamuses, sacred, ii 598 
History of human institutions inexplicable 
by ph)sical forces alone, i. 281 
fffimipii. Ceremonial avoidance of n.imes. 

11 385 n.- 

Hobley. C W. , u. 420, 421, 424 w.h 
425 448 sq , IV. 86 

({odgi\ [•. W. , III. 220 >/ ”, 224 
Hodgson. A,, in. 172 <q 
Hoffman, \V. J., iii 77 syy..^02 sq 
Holeyas, tolemism among the. n. 271 
Hollis, .V 11. 408 400 'V , -y 5. 

416. 417 ?/.-*. 418. u. 258 
Holme,-., Rev. J. H . 11 41' 

Holy Basil clan, 11 273 
Homicides, sanctuaries or asduins for. 1. 
97 


lIoiU' 1 t.p.'iiiiis mai;u jU; 

' HonduTa- la, 44 1 
I lb>ni\, (t'lMiionv !<•! tb- aico 1-1 > ’ 
i 2_o 

I Uilem 1, 24, 11 2tiJ 

Honey -ant people, s 255 
ti^ney-wme, contmence obsti\»'il i.\ 
brewers of, u 4 1 1 
Hope, Hake. i. 348 . 

Hopis or Moquis. lu 203, 2oh, 20S. 

200 sqq. ; ritual. 228 
Horn people, in. 213 '* 

Hornlnll. as a dan badge. 11 43 . crc-,t, 
! 117, ii8: the hornhill danct , 120 wy. , 

! respected l>y the Taseta, 417 . emum'- 
1 drawn from it. 422 , «acrc*d. i\ 304 
) Horneil aiumaH, their hesh t,ihi'.>ofil, n 

I 203 s/ 

' Horse. impc>rtance of ilir. tor ilu 
j prairu* Indians, m 68 -y 

I dan and ic)t*MTi. 11 221, 242. 248, 

! 274- 275- 3M 

; tribe in China. 11. 338 

Horse-gram, totem. 11 243 
Horse-mackerel, family, 11 565 s/y 
[ Horses of Osages. ui 128 , as meduim 
1 of exchange, m 146. sacrificed to a 
' mans “medicine «»r guanhan spirit, 

391. 400 

Hos, a Kwe tribe m Africa, 11 581 
or Harka Koh. the. n 292 sqq. ; exo- 
t gamous dans of the, 294 

Hose. Dr C.. u 200, 209, 210, 21 1, 
212. 213 

I Hosiiiiiy of primui%e groups, supposed, 

IV 87 sqq. 

Hot Wind totem 1 24, 35. 455. 

456 

Hottentots, some ot their hordes nanieh 
after animals, 11 393 
“ House of Bones,’' 111 173 
“ House of Infants." 111. 131. 152 
House-?, eommun.d. li. 28, 33. 35. 37 -/ 
104. 214. uu 6 'V-. 30- 44. 45- 147 
200, 573. IV 300 sq . of Ausirahna 
aborigines, u 321 c/y 
Ho\as. the, i 85 . of Madagasiiu 
marriage tif kmg with his niece. 11 52? 
Howitt, A W.. I. 79 iSo- 133- ^42 
143 'y-. *51 f/ • ‘54- >55 " 

106. 108 285 n 332 . 334 

V • 337- 33^^ 35^ -Y • 

37 ‘ '■'/ • 373* 39^’ 4^^^ // h 401 
410. 427. 430. 434- 453- 45^- 474 Y 
480. 493. 495. 467. 50>- 563- 56^ i 
514. 11. 77. i\ 52. 81 107 V ' 

223, 264 » ** 

Hiwvitt and Hison. 1 38, 60, 60. 70, 02 
5^3 

Howitt. Miss Mary E, Ii. 1. 397 - 

Hiialpi. See Walpi 
I Huaiieas of !*« lu ui 579 
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• 

Fenian elephants, ii 597 • 

incarnations f)f gods, 11. 158 • 

162 Si/ , 164 

Hunibc, kingdom of, 11 ^28 'a/. 

Hunter, Sir \\’ \\’ , 11 300 322 

■''/ • 

Hunters disguise lhemse!\ .ts an-mals, 

I. 40, IV 216 '</ , souls of deXd 
hunters m ani^ials, iii 336 si/ , 
guardian spirits of, 416, 420, super- 
stitious rules observed by, i\. 224 

Hunting, ctjrenionies liefoie, 111 572 Si/. 

dances or pantomimes. 1 38 

Huron ceieinony of niarrting girls to 
nets, 1 34 » 

Hurons (Whandots), their face-paintings, 
1 29 , their phralnes and clans. 57 , 
totemisni among the, la. 29 s>i>/ ; 
belief of, in reincarnation of infants, 
366 , guardian spirits of the, 372 s./c/. ; 
rule of exogamous classes relaxed 
among the, iv. 134 

Husband lives w ith wife’s family, i. 72, 

II. 320. 323 

Husband and wife, forbidden to speak to 
each other, i. 468 , respect each other’s 
totems, u. 27, 29. 53, 55 ; not lumg 
together m the same house, 193 

III. 14 Si/. ; living in separate house- 
holds in Sumatra, iv. 288 j./y , no 
community of goods between. 290 

Husbands brother, marriage with de- 
ceased. See Le\ irate 

brothers, wife allowed to have 

marital relations with. t. 542 

father, avoidance of, 11. 189, 385. 

403. 111. 1 10, lit, 112 

parents, avoidance of. 11 401 

totem le.spected by wife, 11 27. 29. 

53 ' 55 

Husbands, secondary, n 264 s/2 , iii. 

277 , spiritual, 11. 423 vy. 

Huth H. , on inbreeding, iv 161 
Huts for the dead. 11. 455 
Hyjen.i, dead, mourned for. i. 15 ; 
Nandi superstitions as to, 11. 441 
jy^. , ^ eneration of the Wanika for 
the. 442 vy ; deemed sacred, 574, 
IV 304 .y 

totem, H. 371, 428. 434. 439 y. 

Hydro{ihof)ia, supposed remedy for, 1 

133 

Isjan-, or vSe.i Dyak-'. analogies to totem- 
iMU among the, ii, 209 s/i/ 
ibbftson, Sr Den/ll C f.. u 283 y. 
IIkjs. their belief in external souls, 11. 
590 

idah, n 500. 591 

idfuitihcalion of man with his totem, 1 9, 
ii8 .7,/ . 121, 123, 124. 159-7 . 454, 
458, 472, 11. 107 111 106. u. 58, 


60 , of a tlu.d with an animal or a 
fru.t, 11 Ml ^2 

Igrubi, totem. 1 iii 
[fan, exoganioiis clan, 11 198^ 

Igaras of Idah, ii. 590 
Ign'iiance of paternity at one time 
uiiuersal among men, i\. 155, of the 
true moment of conception in women, 
269 y. 

IgUtina, descent from, 11. 605 
Ikina tan, totcmic taboos, iv, 308 y. 
Ikula 1 Morning Stai ) tribe, repoited rules 
of descent m, 1 70 
Illinois, the, 111. 74 

Images of crocodiles and shaiks, ii. 200 

Hebrew prohibition of. is. 26 

Imitation of totemic and other animals, 

1 37 sqij , of \volve'«, 44 
Impregnation of ssomen without sexual 
ii^ercourse. 1. 93 y., 155 19^ -''/•• 

576. 577- >1 84. 90 .c/., 507 y. . rites 
of, 258 y^. ; of women by the dower of 
the banana, 507 ; supposed, of ssomen 
by animals and plants, 90 sqq , 610, 
612 ; bs* finger-nails and hair, iii. 274 
S<e dl'io Conception 
Improvidence of Australian sasages, is. 
82 y. 

Inanimate objects as totems. 1. 24 y 
Inbreeding, injurious effects of, iv. 93 
, evil effects of, ditdcult to detect, 
1^4; t|uestion of the supposed in- 
jurious effects of, 154 '■</'/., 1 00 y-/. 
Incantations, 1 105, lob. 107, 108; of 
manioc, maue, and bananas. 111. 573 
Incarnations of Samoan gods, 11. 152 .w/., 
T55, 156 '.y 

• Incest, abhonenev of, 1. 54, 554 ' ^^ 4 ' 

IV. 94 M/. , allowetl, 1. 55 . origin of Hss 
of incest unknussn, 165 , punished 
with cieath among Australian abori- 
gines, 279 ; punishment of, 11. 71, 
126, 410: with daughter punished 
with death, 130; with sister punished 
with death, 13 1 , avoidance of near 
relations a precaution against, i. 
285 u \ 503, 542, 11 77 77,, 131, 
147 y., 189, 424, 623, 638, 11 112 
y . IV. 108 sqq , 284 , abhoireiice 

of, even in cattle, n. 461 ; of brother 
with sister, 638, iv. 108 ; with 
a mother more abhorred than with 
a daughter, iii 113. iv. 125 , ex- 
tension of nutmii of, m 113 . common 
among 'Brazilian Indian'^, 575 y. , 
among Peruvian aborigines, 579. 
580; between parmts and ..children, 
aversion of Aiislr.ili.ui aborigines 
to, iv to8 , avfjsmn of civilised 
peoples to incest mhented from savage 
ancestors, 153 , origin of the aver- 

sit>n to incC'l unknown, 154 


JM)K\ 


) 4 V 


hflu‘t 111 till -t' : t ■■I. 1 :,7 

>'/(/ , i)t L.itl!' , f ^8 K *, '.t 

with -'('11. 17:5 / ; puii'.'-ii' .i With 

iltMtii, •^o;^ 1)' itii I n- 

Idwfu[ friai 1 ! 

(nccsttK )ti^ tiTtn to any 

one whi> kil!'^ 01 'Wts ^ pei-;rin of the 
:^ame exo'^.inioU'. class as lunisclf, 11. 
122 

jiiarriaLjes, ni ■^02 -s/ 

Incontinent'e of .subjects .supposcfl to L)e 
injunous to kiin;b, 11 528 

(.'Aa ( 'hasnt\ (.'ontintaKe 
India. t(jteiuisiu in. u 218 i.fj . classi- 
hcatoi y sy.stem of iclationship m, 329 
'-■hi- 

Indirect female ilescent of th« subclasses 
(subphratnesl, i 08 .'</ . 300 

male descent of tlie subclasses 

(subphratries), i. 08 . 444 '•/ 

Individual or jicisonal Uitem. 1 4. 40^^^./., 

11 98 s,] , ill 370 .Vi/ . IV 173 

Guardian spirits 

marnaj^e. a'Uance from sexual 

promiscuity to, 1 23S ; an mncuMiion 
on group marriage, u. 69. 72 
Indonesia, totenusni in. u 185 . 

alleged sexual communism m, 213 

Indone'^ian race, the, 11 185. 198 
Indragni, exogamy in, 11. 194 vy. 
Infanticide, female, n 263, m ,358 , 
supposed cause of exogamy, iv. 75 
'■r/. . female or male, cause of dispr*'- 
portion lietwecn the sexes, 77 '/</ , 
among the Austtalian aborigines. 
81 ’■•y. 

Infertility an effect of inbreeding, i\. 

162. 163. 165 * 

Inheritance, ii 194, 195 . luo y . 

443 , under luothcr-kin. rules of. 320, 
323, IV 289 s,j , 296 
Initiated and uninitiated, the, m 333 -jy-. 
514 W 

Initiation at pubertv, n 313 ; bt.irds 
plucked out at, i 4S4, is 228 sqj , 
foods forbidden at, i 40, 484 iv. 217 
s/y ; sexual license accorded to youlh-i 
at initiation, i. 484. 11 39 a’ ^ ; among 
the (.'reek Indians, m. 402 . totemic 
taboo ceascj at, u. 42 s. bv a supt'r- 
nnlur.il being, ui. 513 ^y ; preteme 
ol killing the no\ice at, i\ 54 
■— ceremonies or rues, i 30 j , u. 

.^4' 3S' 3S 'y . 39 « ^36 n \ 

'll 55^, IV 200 ^/y , 227, 228 'yy ; 
performed by members of a ditfcrent 
cla.s totem, 1. 43, 409. 427. exUnc- 
tion of t'Vih at, 412 n 467. iv 180 
"‘{‘1 . pievalonl in Auatraha. m. 458; 
thf'ir uir^aning unknown. 458. Sec al'« 
Australian and Puberty 


1 nllUil-' I J 'k III' M '4 \', isk I 1. J , I 

th< I euai'lMM at’ ma's ■ ;o , o 

p- n l< (I !■ -tt iiii-iu .I'll' .',4 u,< , 91., ’ 

lll'i ' ts a- t'-l'IU- oi t , t' 4,1". > .u- 
«. Lla'.es -1 lis, 120 

[lixtilKt-, do iK.t iit'-d to b< 1 1 Mill a * 1 1 1 
bv [aw . i\ tj7 * 

Ii*stilutions, histi-rvot human iiistituluin- 
inexphcaldo bv plusic.il tmi-is aloiit , 

I 28 1 

Interbreeding, eftects of close. 1 104 

Intuhium.i, magical cert ironies pei 
formed by the (_eiural AusimIi.-uis foi 
the inu’.tiphcaimn nf tleir tutems, 1 
T04 . 183 .„// . 214 , 575, 

u 31, 40, 00, :;o3. Ill 105. 127. 137, 
242. 230, 494 

fnti/'on. intifimlu. exngamous '-i-pt 

II 234. 230 237, 250, 251 
Invocatum ol th«' inU ni', i. 33J •/ 
Invulncrabilitv couhirecl h\ gii.udMii 

spiiits. m 300. 3-*7. 408, 417, 422. 
435' 153 

low.i m'xles (>f wearing llie Inir, 1 jo 
lowas, vlescended front totemic ainmab, 
1 6. totenusm of the, ui 120 'y./ 
Ip.u-lpath.i, i. 62 n ’ 

Ireland, transference of tiavail-p.ings t" 
husb.md 111. IV 250 y 
lr«m \\oike<l. 11 377, 432, m Afiu.i, 

i\. 23 -v ; as a totem, 24 

clan, n 314 

totem. 11 283. 289, 298 

iiil)c of Beehuanas, a 374 

lioquots, elans, 1. 5 . [ihtatries and cl.in- 
of the. 1 56 . confedeiacy of the 

m. 3 '■ '/ . totemi-'in .unong the, 3-9'/ 
guardian <{>irus of the, 372 ',7 , 
sacrifice of white dog iv 22. lul' 
ot exogamou-i classes relaxe?! amonu 
the. 133 V. , sororate among tin 
148 '/ 

//V7u4v/n.' (huU)i. totem, i no '/ , cen - 
nnmy nf the. i. 205 
irrigation, artificial, r. 427 
IntnfarifUu, dis'^nitiodied sp,i-its ot at,- 
ceuors. 1 2 [2 

Isanna River. Indians of the, 1,1 37; 

fsiOon^r. fanulv ntme, u 382 

Isis, 111 145; represf nted by a cow, iv 

213 

Isovva sect m Morocco, i\ 178 
Israel, the lost Ten Trilx'S cf. 1 <j 9 
Uthumundi n-ux-n, 1 387 
Ivory. prohib:ti'*n l" t"iuh. iv 20; 

('0.1st. totenusm on the. 11 547 ; : 

Jack.d c! in. n 404 

toi'-ni n 435 

Ricobsen. J Adri'-n. i< 5'^o 
Jajaurung triU*. ; 435 
Ja-LuM. the. ii- 447- U9 
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l.imes, Ed^vm, iii. 48 sq , 53, 58. 89, 
"142 , 398 

J.inappaiii, or Saluppans. tc>temisni 
among the, li. 238 sq. 

Japan current, 111 255 
lava, the Kalangs of, 1. 7 
la\s-bone of dead thing's preserved, n 
470. 492. IV. 34 

leahiusv, .sexual, stronger in men than in 
women, 11 144 , absent in some races. 
216. iv. 88 './ 
lemez, the, 411. 207 
Jessamine clan, 11 274, 275 
Jesuit repot ts, ni 133 sq, 
fesup Xorih Pacitic Expedition, 11. 346, 
348 n 1 

Jevons. F. B , 1. gi. iv. 21 n. 

Jew lizard clan, 1. 185 

lizards, ceremony for the nmlliphca- 

tion of, i 185 

Jochelson, Wulderuar, u 345 
foest, Wilhelm, u 87 
Jogis, totemism among the, 11. 239 
Johnston, Sir Harry, n 513 ',/ . 391 
sq. 

lories, Peter, iii. 50, 51. 54. 384 sqq. 
Joyce, T. A., 11. 625 n iv 308 
Juangs, the, ii. 314 Y- 
funod, H. A., li 386, 387 
Jupagalk, the. i. 143 
Juri Indians, m. 576 
/urupari, spirit of a Secret Society, m. 
574 

lute folk, IV 298 , rc<iuired to chew jute 
as a ceremony, ihJ 

Xabiro, secondary totem, 11. 473 
Kachans, totemism among the. i\ . 297 

sqq. 

fCdckina, sacred dancer, m. 212, 214, 
228 

Kachins or Chingpaws, exogamy among 
the, ii. 337 

Kadawarubi tribe, ii, 26, 29 
Kadimu people, ii. 450 
Kafirs, the Siah Posh, cities of refuge ! 
among the, 1 99 

Kagera, a god of the Baganda. 11. 498 [ 

Kaiabara tribe, i 443 sqq < 

Kaitish, magical totemic ceremonies of j 
the, 1. 214 sqq . customs in regard to ; 
eating the totem, 231 sq. ; marriage . 
customs among the, 243 sq , classifica- 
tory terms used by the, 299 sq , sur- 
vivals of sexual communism among : 
the, 31 r sq . ceremony of the Kaitish | 
to make grass-seed grow, iv. ig sq , j 
forbidden foods among the, 221 j 

Kalamantans. the. u. zoy sqq., 212 
Kalangs, the, legend of their descent ' 
from a dog, 1. 7. iv. 173 ; keep dogs, 

1. 15 ! 


Kalingi, totemism among the, 11. 231 
Kalkadoon tribe, 1 517 .'>/ , 525 
Kalians, the, 11 225 
Kalmucks, exog.iniv .iiuoug the, iv. 302 
sq ^ 

Kaniasia, totemi.sm .iiuong the, ii 429 

.q 

Kamilaroi tribe or nation, i. 39b sqq . ns 
social system, 61 .sq . 272 , rules of 
marriage and descent, 68 sq. , 398 sqq . , 
classes, .subclasses, etc., 397 sq. 
Kamtehatkans, sororate among the. iv 

Kandhs, See Khonds 
Kandri, magical staff, 1. 364 
Kangaroo, omens given by, 1 22 , effigy 
of. at initiation, 38 ; imitation of, 38 
sq. 

totem, i 107 : ceremony of the, 

209 

Karf^aroos, magical ceremony for multi- 
plying, i 107 573 

Kan-gidda, totem or taboo, 11 603 
Kannada language, ii. 273, 274, 275 
Kanook, ancestor of Wolf class, 111 
265 

Kansas clan, in. 96 

or Kaw , totemism of the, in. 

125 sq. ; sororate among the. iv. 
142 

Kapus or Reddis, totemism among the, 
i'-W 239 

Kara Kirghiz, tribes with animal names 
among the, n. 343 sq. 

Karanuindi nation. 1. 387, 388 
Kararu and Malteri classe.^. i 339 sq. 
Kasia maidens, dance of, 1 38 
! Kasias ( Khasis), rule of female descent 
^ among the. 1 67 sq. See Khasis 
Kasiibas, totemism among the, li. 232 
Kaiikiro, prime minister of Uganda, u 
466, 488 

Katsina, district of Northern Nigeria, 11. 

600, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608 
Kaviaks, sororate among the, iv. 144 
Kavirondo, totemism in, u. 446 sqq. 
Kaya-Kaya of Dutch New Guinea, 
totemism among the, 11. 59, iv. 284 
'>qq. \ age-grades among the, ii. 59 
sqq. ; agriculture of the, iv. 284 
Kayans, the, 11. 207. 212 
Keating, W. H., in 379 sq. 

Keepers of the Pipe, 111. 97, 98 

Kelgeres, the, n. 602 

Kema, e.xggamous class, ii. lor, J02. 

Kenais or Kenayes, the, ui. 363 .sqq. 
Kemyahs, the, ii. 206 sq , 212 ^ 

Keramin tribe, i. 391 

Keresan language, in. 207. 217, 218. 

219. 221, 222, 223 
Keriahs of India, i. 12 
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Khangars. toicnsisin among tho, ii 220 ! 

; 

Kharia'^, totcinism among tlio, u 295 ; 

Kharwar.s, cvogamoiiT t_lan^ of the. n 
281 ; I'^.cmibm among iIil, 295 -q 
Rhaais or Kh.isia^, the, 11 318 si/q , 

exogamy and female ^in-'^hip among 
the, 319 . dance of the, iv. 215 
Khonds, the, 11 303 \\iiq. \ toleinism 

among the. 304 -w/^. , forbid inter- 
marriage of neighbouring tribes, iv. 
270 

Khyen women alone tattooed, 1. 29 //.•' 
Kiabara tribe, its social system, ? 62 
Kibuka, war-god of the Baganda, 11 ' 

487. IV. 35 

Kickapoos, totemism of the, uk 77 
Kid, living, torn to pieces by men, 1 34 j 
Eikti, totemic clan, li. 472 
Kilamuke tribe, iii. 408 j 

A'lli, exogamous clan, li. 292 | 

Kilima Njaro, Mount, u. 417 
Killer of the Elephant. 11. 608 | 

Killer-whales, souls of dead hunters in, ■ 
111. 336 I 

Killing totemic animal, punishment for, I 
ii. 434 : apologies for, m. 67, 81 
Kilpara and Muk\v«ira classes. 1. 380 
sqq. 

Kimbugwe, minister m charge of the 
king’s navel string, n 482 
Kimera, a king of Uganda. 11 483, 

484. 493 

King almost worshipped, u. 623 
King George’s Sound, natives about, i 
546 s,/,/. 

King of Daura. inauguration of. 11. 608 
King’s daughters always married to 
slaves, 11. 007 ^ 

Father, title of a high minister 111 

Uganda. 11. 488 

Kings put to death in sickness, n 529 
, 608 ; supposed at <ic<uh to turn 
into lions, 392, 535 ; names of kings 
not pronounced atter their death, 535 

dead, worship of, li. 469 iv. 

33 . 306 sqq. , consulted as oracles, 

ii. 470, IV. 306 

— — married to their sisters, iv. 307 

u/. 

- — ~ of the Creek Indians, in. 159, 
163 

of Unyoro, rules as to their life and 

death, ii 526 vay. 

Kingdom fought for, 11 530 
Kingship, double, iv. 30; 

Kingsley. Miss Mary H , 100. u. 

^ 594. 59^5 610 ' , 

Kingsmill Islands, trace?, of totemism m 
the, li. 176 

Kinship with animals, tests of. i 20 
.c^ 


Kiiilu, tii?5t Kn.gj.l I’g.miL ii 17: 

_ 480. 4S3. 495 
Kiiigi, I, .Ike, r 454 
Kii-v.a tl,*-. Ill I r.' 

Kubv. \\ \V , ii, 35; 3^0 
Kiighi/, tribes w iih <1mm.1l nanu-s .uiiong 
the. 11. 343 V- '' 

AWski-Mu/iiJii, the Great <S{)irit. 111. 485, 
486 

fCiva, sacred chambei\ m. 203 
Kiwai, totemism in, 11. 35 sqq. 
Klemtitschen, P , n. 125 ^ 

Khkemts, the, in 408 
Knife Indians, ni 413 

totem, 1 25 

Knisten<iux or < rees, 111 67 
Knives thrown at thunder-spinis. 11. 437 
sq. 

A'obon^ or totem in \V. Austmlui, 1 9. 

, 55 * 

Koetei, disiiict of B- itneo, tight of 
sanctuary in, 1 g8 
Kohl, J. G. , 111. 488 
Kolari.m <>r Munda language, 11 291. 

300, 329 

Koloslics, the, m, 264, 271 
Komatis, cousin niarnages among the, 
n 225 sq. , totemism among the, 241 
sq . 273 sq 

Kondhs vVe Khonds 
Kongulu tniie, 1. 420 sq 
Koodoo clan, u. 363 
Kootenay, the, 111. 253 
Korana?. the. 11. 393 
Koras, lotcmisni among the, u 29b 
Korava'' or Yoruk.rlas, totemism among 
the. 11. 243 

Korkus, totemism anfong the, 11 222 
Koromojo people, totemism among the. 
n. 451 

Korwas, the. li. 315 uq , totemism 
among the, 316 

Korvaks, their belief m the reincarnation 
of the dead, li. 345 sq , their marriage 
customs, 352 sq. , sororale among 
the. u. 147 

Koshtas, totemism among the, u. 296 
Koihluwalawa, m. 233 n.- 
Kroeber. A. L., m 249 sq. 

Kubary, J . n. 184 
Kubi'Kubitha. i. 62 // * 

Kubin. totemism of the, iv 280 
Kut'kuisa, a group of Secret Societies. 

Ill 520. 521, 525 
Kuhn. \V. Julius, i. 475 
Kuinnmrbura tribe. 1 417J./Y. 

AV/tz, exog<mK>us clan. 11. 232, 269 
Kul.n Brahmans, their rn.irriage customs, 
n tiiQ sqq. 

nation, 1 434 sqq , sex totems of 

the. 47 

Kumbo-Bulha, 1. b2 ri ^ 
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Runihars of Renfjal. i lo , ^ U'teini'im 
'^ani'jng tiiu, ii 310 
Kupatinn, i. 62 
Kuri, exogamoiis clan. u. 278 

the Haus.i god F*an, 11. 603, 606 

Kurniis, toterni^ni among the. ii 206 
K.urn.11 tiifie. 1 4^3' />/ , niedicme-men, 
28, 407 m/. , \<)iuh at in:tiatif>n. 4-^ , 
b,e\ totenib of the. 47, 4C/n >'7. , rule 
f)f deh^ent .iniiif.'g tJu*. 00 , reverenc:? 
eaglehawk and cron. 77 . marriage 
cu'^ionis, 400 'g./ , claj’Sihcatory system 
of relationship, 500 

Kurnandafjun tribe, 1 370 j./ ; group- 
marringe among the, 367 s-/j. 

Kurnt, totemi^m amoiig the, 11. 231 
Kuruba«, totemism among the, 11. 245. 
269 '•/(/ : soior.iio among the. iv. 
M5 

K.urumba>, the, 11 244 'V 
A'uiihf, ceremonial, m. 510 
Kutchins or Loucheux, 111. 345 'y. , 354 
ov/,/. ; descended from animab, 1. 6 j/ 
Knakiutl. ui. 252, 253 ; totemisni among 
the, 317 i//'/. : crests of the, 322 , 

329 5t/'/ ; peculiar features of Kwakmtl 
lolernism. 327 ; ch.tnge m the social 
organisation of the Knakiutl in winter, 
33 i -'V • g’nardian spirits among the, 
433 w/,/ : .Secret Societies among the, 
512 J'/y. 

AXero, totem, u. 449. 450 

A'u'M. sacred place, 11 £9 

Kwinam, a hero of Mabuing, 11 21 jyy. 

Kworari, toteimsm among the. ii. 55 

Labbt^. P . ii 344 •'/. 

I^abreis lu 294 

I.,ach[an Ki\er i 400 u/. 

Lactation, pioionged period of, among 
.«-avagcs, K, 79 
Lafitau. Ill 14 fy 

Laguna, IMeblo \illage, m. 218 jy. 

Lake Kyre, trilies about, 1. 334 . 337, 

342. 344 i'3/ . icent-ry of, 341 <q. 
Laiungs, exogamy among the. n 324 fy. 
Lambert, Father, 11 t>o 
Lands of lotemic clans, 11 559, 628, hi. 

36 

I.ang, Andrew, n. 570 n iv 156 fil 
Language, husband and wife speaking 
eacfi a different, 1 63, 467 sq. ; of 

animai-', iii 421 v/ ; of women 
didVtf rit fr mi that of men. iv. "zy? a/ 
fmrrckiy.i tnlxu i 576 
r,.athani. H < J , iv 72 n ^ 

Laufer, Rerthold, 11 346 
f^aughers, >ociet\ of the, 111. 512 
Laughing Buys, a totem, k 160 sq , of 
the W'arramunga and Tjingilli, 11. 521 
Laurel, sacred. 111 104 ^y. 

Laws fathered on divine beings, i. 356 sq. 


I Leech folk (cl in), i\ 20S , lecjiured 10 
chew U'eche-; as cerfanorn , ihd 
’> Legends told to explain the origin of 
crests. Ill 280 , 313 si/q., 322 

: ■''.Y 

j Len.ipe or l>e)awart-s, descended from 
toteiiiic amnvils, 1 o ; toteniism of the. 
Ill 30 /./. 

Lend’iig of wives, 1 426, 463, 11 71, 

415, 421. Ui. 472 ; a‘5 a magical rite, 

I 140 /r ' 

! Leopard clan, ii 479, 550, 356 s<j . 559 
'V ' 57^- 37b 

' men. 11. 391 

, totem. 11. 430. IV. 308 

; Leopards, (lueens turned into, li 392 , 

‘ w orshipped by ro> al family of Dahomey, 
i 5S3.>/. . ceremonies observed at killing 
j a leopard, 584 //.’ ; venerated by the 
1 Igar.t.s, 590 

' Lep/osy and madness caused b_v eating 
‘ totem, i. 17 
' Leslie, David, in 381 
! Levirate t marriage of a widow to her de- 
j ceased husband's brother), 1 148, 420, 

1 440. 450 sq., 469, 492, 500 i-yy. , 541. 

! 549* 552c 572. 11 18, 26, 79 sq., 189, 

I 191. 199, 222, 234, 236, 249 sq , 273- 

[ 279. 280, 281, 281 sq , 291. 296, 299, 

1 302. 310. 313, 315. 347- 351- 352. 

I 367, 380. 384, 40O, 4T2, 419, 428, 444, 

j 538 sq . 542, 581. 622, 630. 639, III. 

! 18, 50, 85. 108. 127, 155, 164, 246, 

249. 277, 305, 361, 498, 562. IV. 
139 vy., 141. 142, 143. 144, 146, 
147. 148. 1 51 n 294, 295, 300, 
316; forbidden, 1 461, 11. 271, 272, 
27;. 282. 326 ; not derived from 

polyandry. 80; discountenanced, iii- 

1 ^5 

Lewis and Clark, iii. 123, 135 n.^, 146, 
t53c 400 

Lice, ceremony for the multiplication 01. 
1. 185 : a totem, 11. 425 

Licence, sexual at marriage, i. 155 : at 
initiation, 484, u. 39 n.^ ; at harvest 
festival, 303, 315 . [at circumcision, 
145 '-yy. . 403 , accorded to Masai 
warriors, 414 ; allowed to Queen 
Mother and Queen Sister in Ugamla. 
471 ; allowed to king’s sisters, 565 , 
; granted to women of blood royal m 
African kingdoms, 524, 538, 565, 581 
sq , 628 ; between the sexes up to 
marriage, iv. 301 

Life, the Master of, iii. 52, 379, 381, 
401 

— I — in blood, i 42, 74 

Lightning, omens from, 11, 161 

god, 11. t6i 

Lillo«>ets. the, UI 342 sqq ; guardian 
spirits among the, 418 sqq. 
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Lmiiiat'.on of liini* >it i7i.irnai^<-, ii 030 
Lnik<.‘d tntum', n 4''k 5 ® » 5 -' 54 ’ • 
IV 277 -.<// 

Lion, t'J' killing, 1 i-v , 

( puina^, (ioii-cnt Iri-ni, m 574 

clan, 11 480 

totem, ii. 428. 43^5 

tribe of Bechuanas, n 372 s./ 

Lions, kings called, n 535 , kings 
turned into, 302, 535 
lasiansky, U., in. 271 iy 
Literature of totemi^m, i, 87 
Liver of animals, a totem 


¥^3. 42L 

422 

Livingstone, David, 11 372 : 

Livonian marriage customs, n. 262 
Luard, the originator of the sexes, i j 
48; sex totem. 48. sacred, li. 293, j 
antipathy of the bechuanas to the. ; 
376 j<7. ; effigy ot li/ard worshipped at ; 
marriage, iv. 293 : 

clan. 11. 301 I 

god, u 165 ‘V j 

— mark on child, iv 65 

mates of totems, 1. 255 j 

— people, 1 256 I 

Lizards, omens trom, 11. loi. 165 s^. . ; 

monitor, worshipped at Bonny. 591 
Lkungen, Secret Socletle^ of the, in. 507 

'V/. I 

Lobster, dead, mourned for. i- 15 
Local centre of spirits of exoga«nous 1 
classes, 1 229 

clans developed out ol totem clan^. 

’83 _ 

e.xogamy. 1 437 . 458. 403, 400. 

469, 477 vr/, , 400 Si/., 404. 507, IV 107 
1'/. ; iuperseiling clan exogamy, n 7 
coexisting with clan exogamv , 192, 198 

segregation of the exogamous 

classes and totems among the Warra- 
munga, i 246 .?-// , of totemic clans 
n 4, 5, 6 ; of exogamous. clan'', 192, 
^93' ^94' ^98 , of exogamous groups 
1^4 'V- 357 -/ I 

totem centres, 1 155. 1S0 

Locust, clan of the (ireen, ii. 481 '// 

totem, II 187 

Lodge, loieiii, 1 2^ 

Loeboc';, marriage said to be unknown 
among the, 11. 216 

l.ohars, toteniism among the, n aob 

''7 

Lolos, hints of toteini-^nn among llio 11 
339 W- • 

Long nous'-', the, of the {roquoj'>. in 5 
l.ong, f. , Indian intei preter. in S-- 3*^' 
382 ' • 

Long, Majors IL, iii 64, So. 

I.ongmgs and fancies of pregnant 
wonu-n. thf'ir inlhience <>11 totemism, 
o 64 ' // , 270 
VOL. IV 


i.nok at^nt' 111 pp >hi!»iln 'll u i 11.4-’ 

“ oT's 37 -' 373 

Loon clan, lIi.u.h-I' 1 < -t th<*, ii >0 
Luski'd, 1 1 1 1 . j.i 41. lo I 

Lost Fen ' 1 1 lb- - ot isi.icl. i <>■» 

Louclieux 01 IviiU^imN, thr, ni 3J5 '/ , 
3:;4 , castes or clatis ot tic, 35., 

* ii///.] classUicalorv svsteiu ol ihe, 307 

^ “'7 ^ 

l,,ouisiades, scrorate in the, i\ 148 
Louse clan, 1 185 

totem, a 324 *» 

Lubbock. Sir John, on origin ot toti in 
ism, 1. 87, 102 .Set' .kvebuiy, Lonl 
Lucian, i. 175 * 

Lugala. a Baganda fetish. 11. 495 
Lung-fish clan, u 474. 485 '</ 

Lungs of animal.*', a totem, 11 421 
Lur or Alur, the. 11 020 
Luritch.i. clas.sitie.ilotv terms used b\ 
the, i 2 u8 w7 

Lvon, t.'aptainti 1 '.. o' 3 ‘y v ^ 

Mabuiag. u. 2. 4, 5. 14, 21, 23 
McDougall. \V' . n 200. 210. 212. 213 
Macgregor, Sir William, u 46 s</ 
.Mackenzie, J . n. 303 
Mackenzie, Dr j ii 83 

Mackenzie kivcr. in 251. 252. 254 
McLennan. J F. . i. 71. 87, Qi. 103 
2gi s./ , SOI. IV. 19 . 301, 302 . 

tile disc'iverei of tviteinisni and t‘\o- 
gamv. 43. 71 . his theorv of iht 
origin ot rxogamv, 71 S'// 

.Madagascar. ir<ices of toteniism in, 1 
8 ^ : analogie'=i to totemism in, u. 03' 

Maddo.x. Ke\ H. L , 11. 53 ^ 

Madi, the. n 628 

Mafligaa, religious customs of the, n 
-45 'V'^* ’ e'^ogamous ckiU' ot th'.'. 247 
Madnc.'>s‘ holy, m 334 

and leprosy caused b\ eating 

toPTii. I 17 

M.idras [‘residency, loieinism in the 
11 230 

Magic, in relation to nligion, iv. 29 '•/ 
the fallacy of. 5'‘ • • “47 

i./ 2:2 'j'./ 1 imititiw or hotno o- 

pathic. i. 2iy. 573- DL i 4 . 

m 137 - LVJ. 14O' -34. 230. 577. 
hunting, i 39. totemism a -V'trmo 
co-oper.itiv , 108 v/ ii 3 ' 
negpttive fir remedial, i ib , .'titev o< .0 
to "religion. 141- univrsa! prevaltaict 
of, m Austral! I. 14' '7 • -dtecu-o 

In the vanalnhlv ot the n-, P'o 

•e. . causes which t. ml to (ontirm 
the belief m. ib*. /; , perhaj'S t'm 
origin of agncullurt . 217 '7 u. iQ •’ 
Magic and nhgion. distinvtion b-nween 
i"’to5. It’.cnd’iig of. ni 142, 235 
2 .k 
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Medical ceremonies, fur the multujlication \ 
of the totems, i 104 183, 

214 , 357 (see Intiihiuma)^ 

11. 503 , for the contiol of the totems, 

i 131 <qq \ to secure water and fish, , 
484 '■y , for the^ jiuiltiplication of 
edible animals and plants, 573 , to , 
ensure a supply of turtle and dugong", 

11. 12 sqq , to jpake fiiiits of earth ; 
grow, 31 sqq , 34738 sq , for increase” , 
of food supply, ui. 137 sqq. 

Maguzawa, Ip^eathcn Hausas. n. 601 
Mahalbawa, totemism of the, 11. 004 \ 

Mahicans See Mohicans 1 

Mahili, totemism among the, 11. 297 
Maidens at puberty, dances of, 1 38, iv. 

215 sq, 

Maidus, Secret Society of the. m. 491 ; 

sqq. : sororate among the. iv 143 j 

Maize, cultivation of. in. 3, 30, 39, 46. | 
74, 88, 120, 13s sq . 146, 158. 171, ; 
180, 183, 195, 199, 204, 242, 248 , j 
worshipped. 577. Set* jz/jo Com , 

Old Woman, goddess of. slain • 

by her sons. ui. 191 u/q 

Red. clan of the, ni. 90. 92, 99 | 

Makalakas, totenusm among the, n 

377 i 

Makanga, the, 11. 390 1 

Makonde, the, ii. 406 [ 

Maku.i, the, li. 406 j 

Malagasy, birth custom, 1. 21 ; ilie 
classificatory system of relationship 
among the, 11. 639 sq. ; 

tribes, traces of totemism among. 

I. 85 , analogies to totemism among 1 

the, 11 631 f/q 1 

Malas, the, 11 185 . c\ogam> among, 

sq. 

Malay Archipelago, totemism in the, ii. 

185 sqq. 

— — race, four original clans of the, n. 

193 

Malays, exogamous clans of the, 11 193 ; 

^q., 247 ; 

Male descent, of totem clans, 1. 66, 67 ; I 
indirect, 68 sq., 444; transition from 1 
female to, 71 sqq. ; reasons for pre- 
ferring It to female descent, iv. 131. 
.See also Change, Descent, Father-km. 
a?id Mother-kin 

Male and female births, causes which ' 
determine their proportion, u. 8> • 

''/</ ~ 1 

scrub, i. 3i6.?</. , 321 j 

Mals, totemism among the. ii 317 i 

Matnaq, mother's eldest brother, 11. 194, ' 

195. 196 

Man, totemic clan, iv. 283 ! 

Mana, supernatural power. 11 100 
Mandaihng. totemism and esog.imy in, 

II. 190 'V 


Mantlans, lh>‘, 111 134 sq^j , guaidian 

spirits among, 400 , d.mcing societies 

of, 470 «•/./ , sororate among the, iv 

142 

M.indmgoes, 1. 21 , lotemisin among 

the. 11. 543 '-/y.. 531 
Minuiicii, inspii^d priest or medium, 11 
470, 500 
Manctho, iv 176 
Mangaia, god-killing m, i 34 
Manganja, the, 1. 27 
Mangbeiu, the, u. 627. 628 
Nfanipur^ the Meitheis of, 11. 325 sqq 
Mams or Pangolin clan, 11. 486 sq. 
Manitoo or oki. 1 51. 52, 11. 212; 

guardian spirit of individual, iii. 51, 
, Algonkm term for spirit, 372 
sqq , the Good and the Wicked. 374 
Manna, magical ceremony for the multi- 
plication of, i. 107 
Mannhardt. W , i. 104 
Manslavcr, uncleanness of, 11. 444 
Mantis religiosus, .1 totem. 11. 120 
Manu. laws of, i. 356 
Maoris, excess of male over female 
births among the, iv. 86 
Maple sugar, 111. 62 
Mara, classificatory term.s used by the, 
1 302 V// 

nation, 1. 186 , (Victoria), 462 

tribe, classes and totems of the, 1, 

23"=^ n ^ : e.xogarnous classes of the, 
270 

Maragwetia. totemism .miong the, ii. 
428 

Mar.miara .md Idkalaba. exog.^nious 
<livisions in New Ihitain, 11 119 sq.^ 

122 sq. 

Marathas, sacred syinbol.s i dcx-ak '~ ) of the, 
11. 276 sqq 

Maravars or .Marav.uis, thoir lawless 
habits, 11 248 . their exogamous clans, 
248 sq. 

Margas, exogamous clans of the Battas 
of Sumatra, 1. 137 n 11. 186, 190 
Marias, the, a Gond clan, i. 35 
Marks, totemic, on cattle, 1. 13 ; on 

property, etc. . 29 ; on bodies of men 
and women, 36 . tribal, 28 sq , iv. 
197 sqq. 

Marriage, classificators svstem of rela- 
tionship based on marriage, not on 
consanguinity, 1 290 ; to trees, 32 

sq., to birds, daggers, earthen vessels, 
plants, -33 sq . ; regulated by totemism. 
36 ; silence imposed on women after, 
63 n.^, IV. 233 sqq. , blood smeared 
■xn bride and bridegroom at, 1. 72 ; 
exchange of dress Ixitween men and 
women .it, 73, iv 23:; sqq \ licence 
at. 1 155 ; limitation of time of, ii- 

630 , respect shewn to totems at, tv. 
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293 '</ , 295 . of tadiet', i<» then 
daiighier^. 11 40, 118, 362. 3f>3. u 

308, 315 , by captuie, 72. 300 , 

blood-covenaiU -it, 242 , \\ith .1 iiu-cr. 
d brother’s d.iughier, 11. t2i '/ ; with 
a niece, d si^itcr’s daughter, 271 ^./ , 
525, in. 575. iv. 316* with near rela- 
tions, 111 575 'V- Sie Capture 
Marriage ceremonies, 1. 32 r^./ , 11. 456 
Si/ ; lotemic, iv. 293 '</ , 295 
- — group. 1 240 ; survival of, 419 , 

individual marriage an innovation on, 

11. 69. See also Croup M.arr^ige 

laws of the Australian aborigines 

artificial, 1 280 

of cousins, H 188 ; favoured, 65 ; 

forbidden, 75 See al^o Cousins 

system of the Australian aborigines 

purposeful, 1. 282 

Marriages, punishment of unlawful, i 54. 
53 - 381 sq., 393, 404. 425.440-4^^7-* 
466 .q., 470. 491 540, 554. 557- 

572. li. 71, 121, 122, 126. 128, 130, 
T31, 186, 191, 321, 410. 473, 515, 
562, ill. 48, 552 ; consanguineous, ii 
35t ; incestuous, 111. 362 sq. ; tem- 
porary, iv. 309 

Marshall, F. H. A., on effects of in- 
breeding, iv. 163 sq. 

Maryborough, tribes about, i. 441 sqq.. 
448 

Marzan, Father J. cle. li. 136 • 

Masai, the, li. 407 5 qq.\ marriage 

customs, i. 73, it. 408 ^qq ; sU[>er- 
stitions, 408 '£/ . age-grades, 412 *,/</., 
classificatorv system t;f relationship, 
416 sq , custom of boys after circum- 1 
cision, 258 sq. 0 j 

Mask of the sun, 111. 533 1 

Masked dances, iv. 285 j 

■ — — women, iii 335 
Maskers in religious ritual, in 227 
Masks, totemic. iii 275 ; worn by ' 
dancers, 275, 312, 341, 343 435 , 

of animals worn in dances, 312, 343 
sq. ; of crest animals. 341 sq , 343 
sg. ; representing ancestors. 343 sqq , ' 
supposed to bring ill-luck to the 
wearer, 344 ; of shamans, 428. 438 . . 
made sect etiy, 501 57. ; concealed from 
the profane, 519 , representing gods or i 
spirits. 438, 501, 510, 317. 533. 550; 
of deer skin, iv 269 
Massim, the. iv 276. 277 
Mastaha of ancient Egyptians, '•iv. 34 n “ 
Nfaster of lii 379, 381, 401 ; of 

ceremc^iies. 35:5 

\Tatat)ele, t*\oganiy of the family' naitlos 
among the, ii. 383 
Matangi, the goddess, u. 24b 
Mataranes, the, their festi\al of the 
dead, in. 580 


MatfiiaU pi'igi*---' a -ign of uitrU* cVial 
prggn-','^, 1 32- 

Maternal d-'-cent not n h nn-n- 

pnmiti .L than p.it-’ n.il 1 107, 24<-- s ,; , 
335 -'•/•/. , preft tL-nc« loi . ,it msutui.oii 
of exogamy, 125 '7 .S(, ah., 

Descent and Mother-kin 

impressions supposed to be (.011- 

veyed to unborn^ young, iv. 64 >y,/ 

uncle, his authoritv o\er his --istet s 

children, iv 289 
Mathew, Rev, John, iv. 24<* 

Matteri and ICarani classes. 1 339 

; 7 '/- 

Matthews, Di. W'ashington, 111 i3i*'(/. , 

243 H ■ 245. 401. i.' 32 "•*. 

Mauhks, totemism among the. 11 317 
Mawalla. totemism at, n 25 sqq 
Maximilian, Prince of W'led, in. 133 
i 143. U7. 40t. 4;.' 47=. 474. 

475 

May, a sacred month. 11 163 
Mayne, Comm.inder R. C . in 300 -i, , 
411 *£/ 

Meches, totemism among the. n 299 
Mccklonburg. Duke of. n ^27, 02B, 
629 

Medar.is. cxogaimnis clans among the, 
n. 250. s»)roraie among the, iv 143 

Medicine, used as synonymous with 
j mystery or guardian spirit, in 390 *</ . 
401. 403. 410 J./. 

j Medicine bag 01 mystery sack. in. 378, 
385 4v.. 388. 390. 39 1 sq . 397 .y , 
41 r s/ . 4x5. 4ba y/q.. 487 v 

dance. 111 Mjfc: of the Dacot.is, 

469. 470: of the Hlackfeet women, 
479 sq 

feast of the Winnebagoes, in. 469 

sqq, 

Lodge, III. 135, 130, the Dr.md. 

487 

Lodges, m. 18 

Man. the chief, of the Xandi n 

446 : political power of. in. 159 
— ~ men imitate their ind-vidual totem-'. 
1 22 , K-urnai. 28 ; individual totems 
of, 49, 50, 412. 482, 497 sq . trans- 
migration of their souls, 12Q , soci.il 
power of, 352 ; influence of. 549 sq , 
political inriuence of, Iii 358, guaidian 
spirits essenti.d to. 387 See ahi- 
Shamans 

spirits of Rooeooyen Indian- in. 

448 

— — stone \onnted by noviet-s at iniiia- 
tion. in 467 

Medium, inspired, u. 4^70, 497. 300, n 
33* 34 

Medztmo embodimenU >>1 ancestors, i\. 

304 
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T'OT'ir. J/As.J/ AA'/> EXOoAJ/]' 


.1/4- rf/iAOA/. a gi'oup of Secret liiocictic'. ' 
111. 520. 521 

Megarums, burial custom cjf the, iv. 213 
Meitheis of Manipur, llie, n 325 S'/'/ , 
their exoganious clans, 326 '/ ' 

MekeD— peaking tribes of Xcw Guinea, 

11. 42, 44 

Melanesia, toiomisni in, 1. 80, 11. 63 %/ ■ . 

e\olutU)ii of gods^in. u 30 -y 
Melancai.i, Southern, ciuestion of totein- 
ism in. 11 80 j//. 

Melane-ums^ th^-, 11 04 
Memorial column. 111. 342 j 

Men, dr^s-icd as women at marriage, i , 

7;> ''■- “55 '■/'/ • excess nf, over 

wuiiicu .imoug the 'I'odas, 11. 2D3 
Men's club-house.-, 11. 38. 43. 57. 60, j 
7Q, 286, 314 '^7 . 325. 328. 341 : i 
houses, i\. 284. 288 . elms and I 
uonicii b clans, 290 ' 

Menangkabaw M days, exogamy among 
the, 11. 193 I 

A/e'i'Jnkum, raarnage w ilh a first cousin, 1 
u. 224. 237, 238 ! 

Menominees. totemisin of the, in. 77 ! 
ryy. ; Grand Mystery society of the. j 
489 '-y. ! 

Menstruation not connected with exo- : 

gamy, iv. 102 sy. [ 

Menstruous blood, awe or horror of, iv ] 
100. 102 1 

wonien forbidden to dnnk milk, j 

ii 522. 534 : foods forbidden to. iv. ' 
219 

Mentauej (Montaun Islands, n 213, iv. 

291 V * ' 

Merkel, C iptam NG 11 403 //. 

Mcroll.i .•; account of taboos in Congo, 11 ' 

015 V 

Mcss, H, A , IV 20 1 

tablelands. 111 197 

Metals, discovery of the use of the, iv. , 
23 '7- ; 

Mexicans, masked d.ince of the. i\. 22f> 
.1//J, mother, u 289. 297 
Miamis, lotemixm of the. in 69 , anoma- 
lous terms for cousins among the, iv. 

310 

Mice, guardian spirit of, m 133 s// 
king or chief, 111. 159. 163 
shamans, m 484. 485, 486 

.'society of the Ojib^says, 111 

484 ''// 

Mikir-, the-. 11. 324, 328 
Milk, of pigT, 1. 17; test of kinship, 
21 , drunk s‘>ui, 11. 355 . milk vessels 
n*-\cT \v ished, 355 , superstitious fear 
of flepnving cows of their milk, 
414; sacred python fed with. 500; 
cu-loms as to drinking, 514 «// . 520 
434. 530 jy , prohibition to 

bo‘,1, 534 


Milk and not to Ik- catc-n together, 

II 414 

— ^ — blood, .ind tic-h tliu food of Masai 

warriors, 11. 414 ^ 

Milknu’U, loyal, n. 327 
Milloank 'SDiind, 111. 30'.' 

Milpulko tribe, ‘‘ 3S3 
Mmabozho. ui 483, 489 
Miiuleleff, <!’osmus, 111. 214 
Mindelc-ft' \'ictor, lu 215 
Minkaiu, 1. 357, 338 
Miiinetaices or Hidatsas, i 2b ; corn 
danceyf the, m 142 ^y , toiemism of 
the, 145 '■/'/ : guardian spit its of the, 
40 L , dancing societies of the. 472 
jyy. ; -ororate among the, is. 142, 
anomalous terms tor couains among 
the, 310 

Missouri valley, cisilisation of the, in 

*47 

Missutu'.s and Otocs. toteniisni ot the. 

III 122 

Mistakes m dances severely punished, lu. 
51Q, IV 315 V 

Mistletoe and H.ildet , m 488 si/. 
Mitakoodi tribe, 1. 524, 525 
Mitchell, T I,., i\. 177 
Miubbi tribe, 1. 317, 518 '<J 
Mock-sacnfice of men to totems, i. 18 
.l/t>cfr//;/fHGod). iv, 303 
Moger-. exogamous cl.uis of the, n 

25*" 

Mogwaiuh nation, toteinism in the, 11. 
626 

Mohaves, the, m 247 V'/ 

Mohawks or Caruengas, m 4, 8 
Mohe.gans, phratrics and clans of the, 1. 
' 57 'y .s\v Mohicans 
\lohic<ins, totemiMU of the, in. 44 . 

dassificatory system, 44 .w/. 

Mole, totem, n. 440 
Moiimo oi Basutos, i 149 
Molina, J Ignatius, m. 581 ^y > 582 s;. 
Moluccas, totemism in the Moluccas, n* 
197 5yy. 

Moluchos or Araucanians, traces of totem- 
ism among the, iik 581 iy 
Monarchical rule in Australia, incipient 
tendency to. i 331 

Monarchies, absolute, of Ashaniee, Daho- 
mev, and Uganda, iv 30 
Monbuttoo, the, u 628 
Monev. native, 1 2b2, 111. 262 
Monitor li/ards woishipped at Bonny, u. 
59 1 ’ 

Monk*w clan, 11 319, 321, 488 -V 

totem, 11. 439 

Mdnkevs as .gods. 11 377 
Monogamy, iheorv of primitne, iv. 95 
. 99 ; of the Kachans, iv 300 
Monsoon, festival at south-east, i\- 283 
Montagnards, the, iii 439 





Montagnct-^, ihe, ni 37 1, 373 
Moon, a> tot^'iii, 1 25, 11 24a. 2o3 . 

\V(irshi[) of tlv\ 150 , 510I. n 1)\ 

Hi. 29^ 

clan. 11 272 

Moone} , JaniL-, in 

\Iocjiu 5 or Hopib, in 203. 206. 208, 
209 j'/7. , (I'-''cent (if their clans. 1 6 , 
th; Snake clan <‘f the, 7 '■■/ ; keep 
(‘agles, i; , the Sn.cke Band (SocieU) 
of the. 46 , phrati ics and ck^ns c»l the, 
5fj, 111. 210 .Set' H%pih 

Moral bogies, 1. 147 

code of the ( 'entrap Australians, 1 

146 ((/. 

Moran:;, nien'^ hou'^e, 11. 328 
Morgan, I, H., 1 55, 71. 286. 2Q0. 

292, 11 170, 171. 331. in o, 8. II, 
ig V' 42. 50' M7' ^ 53 . ^54*240. 
247, IV. iP. 133. 130 // ^ 130, 140. 
T41, 151 ;/ ^ 155 // ^ . In'? theory of 
the origin of exogamy. 103 i//. 

Monce, Father A. G. . 111 263. 34S 'Vy-. 

367, 440 ty./ , 545, IV 48 
Morning Star, men of tlie. 1. 472 
Morning Star tribe, i. 70 
Morrison, C. W’ , 1 577 n - 
Morse, Jedidiah, 111. 05. 75 
Mortlock Islands, S(.>roratc in tlie. iv. 
146 

Islanrleis, exogamy among the. 

287 i(/. 

Mortuary pole■^, iii 2 q0 

totems, i. 455 

Moso, a Protean god. 11 158. ib4 
Moscjuito Indians. 1 :;o 

totem, 1 183, 11 315 • 

Moia, primitive liieory of tonceptioti in, 
11 90 .s,/,; 

Moth totem, ii 220 

Mother, avoidance of, n 77. 78. 189, 
638 

the Great, 1, 6 

Mother-in-law, avoidance of, i. 285 n F 
286 // , 395, 404 j,/ . 41O ?•/. , 440. 
451, 469, 492. 503. 506, 541. 565, 
572, ii 17,26, 76 vy . 1x7. 189. 368, 
385, 400 sj , 403, 4x2. 424. 461. 508, 
522. 622 , 630, 111 108 Si/(/., 136. 

14S, 247, 277 S'/.. 305. 3P1 S'/., 498, 
583. iv. 273. 305, 314 ■•/, . marriage 
with, ii. 323, HI 247 ; sexual inter- 
course with 113. ami motlicr’'^ 
brcjther’s wife, same ti'rm for, n. 334 
Mother-kin, a mother not nece-ssanly tlic 
head a family under mothcj -kin^ n. 
74 • 5 / . compatible with tin* 'servitude 
of women. 117; change from, to 
f.Uher-kin. 19P, :^25, 580 '(/ . 

13 X '-/ . 240 w/ . 242 , among 

the Khasw. 320 . among the (Firu''. 


2 5 ' 

u-l-e- « t. .'liii lie., ! hi I - 'g.'iM.i, 
5K1 , ildi- not iu\..’\i ih' -It ,1 

-up* ! ;< >nt\ ■ it ■' I .m* 1. n ' m- 
an t'ti-.t,K;' t.* diiuiv lit I'l ur.ii.i- 

palriaich.il t.tnuK. o (.,0 
< 'hange <ina ! nt 
Mothei ol Vain^, ' 11 31; // - 
; Mother-right dtjcs not impl\ the Mij'ic-nor 
,• position of wom«n, n 132 .Scv a/so 
I Mothcr-kin 

i Mothei s brother and ''lAcr ''Cii. le- 
■ lalionship between, 11 75, head nf 

I th^familv, 194, 193 , andwites fathei. 

! identity »if name fot . 227 , hw relaiu-n 

! to hia sister's children, 443 w/ , 

I authority of, m Iiiilian society, iii 23 
j — ~ brother, his impoitance m earlv 
I society, H 09 

I biother's wife, light of ai«.e'S to, 

: 11 387. IV 282. and inothei-in-law . 

•'.iiuc term for. 11. 333 

eldest biollmr he.id of hi-U'*''liold. 

1 IV 280 

I pan m deternuning line of 

descent, iv 130 

; .Motherhood, possibility of forgetting, 
i 1 249 

“ Motherhood.^, ' c \ognmoLis clans of th«* 
(iaros. II. 322. IV 29O 2 ij 7 
! Mothers, marriage of sons with, 111 113, 
362, 363: cohabitation vviiii. 3P2. 
363- 5 /*' 

Moilav. primitive theory of conception 
: 111, K 02 

1 Mouimotu or Toai ipi lrii>e 11.40 </■/ 
family talx’O, ii 378, 381 
, M<ntnds. animal-shf^ped. 1 31 ^i* 
i Mount tjambier tribe, South Au->tralia 
1 1 8, 134. 135 Its subtoteni'^. 70 

Mountain, a totem iv 279 
I Mountaineers, the, iii 340 

Mourning for dead .initnalb (ga/elle. 

! hvama. lobst*T. owli, ' 13, i, 443; 

' for totem, iv 208 

i extraction of teeth in, iv 148 ■ 

[ Mow at .Se< Mawatta 

! Al/'an^n. hered'taiv t.iboos, n fii7, P22 

; Mpologoma Rivvr. n. 434 

1 .]//>, inJo fruit, story of the wife vvlio uunc 

I from a, 11 3^>8 W- 

! M'lfii, totem, 11 403 

! Mud. b.ibic'' mnd< out of, 1 33^’ '/ 

= Mugema. the earl of iiustro, ii 4811 ./ 

' Muka f>oia‘«. cxoganKai" elan-^ f't the, 
n 230 

! Mukas.i. a gieat god of the P.aganda, 

' n. 481. 4</4 '' 3 ' 

j Mukxua comnmnitv , totenusrn ot the. n 
; 279 

! Mukjarawainl l:ibr 1 402. o-\ totems 
! of the. 47 ' 

Mukw.ira .ind Khpaia ela'^-es. 1. 380 .w/.;. 
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Mi^ga scrub, i. 317 
Muller. Max, i\ 44 

Mulongo, taboo inheutefl frun\ father, | 
ii. 404 ; 

Munda or Kolarian language, 11. 291, 1 
329 r ; 

Mundas, the, 11 2<<[ f/y . t'lic’ui-ijj 

among the, i 10. n 290 
Mu)ik'J'>o 01 ni/nti'iof- guaidian 'ipait. m - 
382 

Mungan-ngada, 1. 14U I 

Mun-sees, tht'l 111 42 [ 

Muranuiras nf tlit* . 04 148 y. . ' 

347 '-V 

Mu>^u^ or 7 nadii<:, totems. 1 34S 
Muri-Matha, 1. 62 * 

Murray Ri\er. 1. 381 
Murring tribe, i. 488 

Muruburra tribe, 1 449 i 

Mushroom clan, ij 499 ! 

Musisi, a god of the Baganda. n 494, ; 

495 ' ’ 

Muskhogean stock, ui. 156 ; 

Muskogees or Creeks, the. in'. 136 : 

Musoke. a Baganda god, iv. 33, 35 | 

Mustard clan, ii. 274 | 

Mutilations, bodily, at puberty. 1. 36, | 
iv. 180 Si^q. ; of the natural openings i 
of the body, 196 .*// 1 

Mutrachas. e.xogamous clans of the. li. | 
250 <q, ' 

.1/, totem, ii. 403. 404, 448. 451. 1 
473. 476. 477. 478. 537 
Mweru, totemism among the. 11 424 .7/,/ 
Mycooloon tribe, 1. 519 521. 529: 

initiation ceremonies of, 40 
Mysore, toteini-jm iit? 11. 269 sqq. 

Mystery, th/' (m-at or Good, ui 82. S3 . 

Dance of the Dacotas, in. 463 

sack .s'iV Medicine bag 

• 5>ongs, ni 427 sq. 

M)ths. dramatic representations of, ui 
3^2, 335, 435, 521 

Nag !.ser[>ent), totem, li, 220 iy. . ("make) 
clan. 296 

Xaga tribe.>, the. n. 32S . of Assam, 
female infanticide among the, i\. 78 ; 
communal houses among the. 300 u/ 1 

Nagesar, totemism among the. 11. 297 I 

Xa::ua/s, guardian spirit.'' of Central | 
American Indian^, m. 443 tqq . 408, j 

549 ' j 

Nahanais, the. ui 346 1 

Nam.uiuas, their aser.-ion to the hare. I 
IV. 222 ! 

Names, stjcrei, i 196. 197. 489, 11. 473 ; 
ab.^eoce of names for evogamous 
classes, 1. 264 jy. , n. 70 ; feminine, for 
the Australian subclasses, 1. 268. 269. 
307 407 77.9 41 1 ^13 , of 

ch.ldren, mode of determining, 534 j«/. ; | 


of teiatoes by mat i lage ( father-in-lav. , 
iiiother-in-law , etc ) not mentioned, 11. 
16 ii/ . 57. 7b, 124 sq.. 189 385, 

m. Ill . i\ 283; superstitions as 
to, u 345 , of chiefs not to be inen- 
tJone<l after dusk, 307 ; of kings not 
mentiunccl alter their death, 535 . 
changed in sicknes.-', 453 ; of ances- 
tors, guen to children, 453, 457, ui 
298 ; n.mies of paternal grandtathers 
given to their grandsons, 298 ; family 
names of the Haidas, 297 sq. , new. 
at miCiation, 1. 44, 111. 510, 555 , 
summer and winter names, 517; of 
slain men b>"sto\ved on children, iv. 
285 

Names, exogamy attaching to family 
names m Burma, u. 337 : m China. 
339, m Corea. 339. among the Zulus 
an^ Matabeles, 382 sqq. 

personal, of members of totem 

ilans, i. 58 sq , II. 473. 111. 13 sq , 
34 sq., 7b sq , lOX ^qq. , 225 sq., 272 
.Y* . 308 >q . 329. 360; among the 
Gii>aks. ii. 344 sq. 

sacred, m. loi ; of secret societies, 

335 

Nanifc*'sakes, invocation of, 1. 332 sq. 
Naming of children, 111. 35 ; into father's 
clan, 42, i\ , 132 ; into any clan, lii. 72 
Nandi, the, n, 431 Yy* ’» totemism among 
tlie? 433 sqq. ; classificatory system of 
rehiiionship, 444 s// , age-grades, 443 
sqq 

Nangera, a god of the Baganda, li. 493 
abod^* nf disembodied spirits, 1. 
190, 193. 201 

'X'lfUddii. a Hagand.i fetisli, 11 486 
Nariang-ga tribe, i 473 sqq. 

Narnnyers. the. 1. 14. 19, 477 sqq ■ 
clans aiul totems of the, 478 sqq. , 
initiation ceremonies, 40 ; chiefs among 
the. 329 sq. 

Xarumbe, novice at initiation, 1 484 
Xass River, ui 306 
Nassau. R. H , li. bio 
Natarenes of Paraguay, i. 35 
Natchez, the, m. 157 ; resere the sun, 
i. 25. IV. 179 

Nats, tolemi>ni among the. li. 282 
Xaualaku, supernatural, m 435 
XaUiilock or Xazcaiok, (jreat Dance of 
the Spirits, ni. 302, 503 
Navahoes, tin-, iv 156 ; religion of the, 
32 

NaVvihoc^ and Apaches, 111 202, 241 

s^’q. , exngamous clans of the-r 243 sqq. 
Navel, mutilation of the, i\. 197 
Navel-string, ceremony at cutting the. 
1. 537 sq. ; of King of Uganda, ii. 482. 
485, 492 , of dead kings preserved, 
34 
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Navels of loiriii", 11 19. 22 ,/ 

Nayind.i", lotemi^'ni .'unouy; the, p 274 

'■'/ 

Ndo, toteniism anione tb'- 11 421^ 
Negative or remedial magic. 1. iif* 
Negioes, Nilotic, ii. 401 
Nelson, P. in 3br i-/. 

Xende, a Baganda war-god, n 499 
Net totem, 1 25 

Nether world, pretence of vibit to the, 
in 528 St/. 

Nets, fishing, niarnage of girls to, 1. 34 
*’ 

Neutral Nation, the, iii 3 s</ , 47 
New. Charles, li. 541. n 233 j«/. 

New birth, pretence of, i 32 , at initia- 
tion, 44, IV 228 

fire, made annually, in. 160. iv. 

313 , made at the solstices, in 237 si/. 

fruits, bdicinn eating of. iv 3^13 

moon, ceremony at, n 501 

names at initiation. 1 44. in. 510. 

555 

New [Britain, totemtsm in, u. 118 

Caledonia, classificatory system of 

relationship 111, u 65 s</ , iv. 286 

Guinea, totenusm in. n. 25 stjt/ . 42 

w^(/. . IV St/!/. ; the two races of, 
276 

Hebrides, lotemisni in. 1 8fi . exo- 

gamou'i classes in the. w. 69 f'/f/. 

Ireland, totemism in. ii. t *>8 .^77 , 

1 26 Si/^. 

Me.xico. lU 195. 196. 204. 206 

Year’s feast among the Hausas. 11 

608 

Nexadi. the. m. 267. 268 
Neyaux, the classificatory sy.steni of q^- 
lationship among the. 11 553 
Nez Perces, the. iv 144 

tutel.iry genm> or totuii. : 478. 

"481 St/. 

Ngalalb.il, mythic.il being, 1 41 
Ngameni tribe, 1 370 't/ 

Ngarego tribe, it-' jihrunC'. .md d.in-- 1 
bi 

Ngarig" trilH-. \ 302. 303 
Nianitie, snpi'-nu- deity of ih* B.iroi-^ 
IV. 306 

Ni.is, exogirnoiw c'.m^i m, n 1Q7 , 
.sup'-rstitiou" 1 ul<-'' oi)>' ive‘! b’ hnuter" 
m, IV 224 '/ 

Nickn.inies, Heibiri >>}» nc 1 s tlu'-rv 
that totemi^'in original* d in, 1 87, u. 43 
Niece, in, image <>f p.U'*rir»l limit wiin 
his niece. In'- brr-th'r'- tlauglUet. tli^^- 
coutuenani-i'd ii 121 '/ ; rig'it *■< 

maternal unde to m.urv bis Tiie«<- h.- 
Sister tlaughlf-r 271 . 525.111 c7^. 

IV 310 

Nigeria, Northern, totenii-'ni in. n boo 


' Nigeria^ '^'•Utlurti, toli-nn'iu m a ^07 

1 Niglit-j.li, s. \ ititein, 1 ;7 

[ A 1.5, 97 A ' 

Nile, bnde of ih.c, i 34 // " . Lgvpti.m 
bacnfi'^e of a virgin Uj tliC, iv. 212 '</ 
Nilotic iit'groes, n 407. 401, 628 , ot 
Kaviruiido. tjte, 447 
Nind, ^^cott, I 546 s,/</., iv 2 IQ 
Niskas. the. in 307. 311 , Secret >ociel!< s 
among the, in. 539 s(/i/. . 

A'ou, marnageafrle, 1 340.«.3fi3. 305 
Noble.s. cointnoncrs. and slaves, in 2t->i 
Nootkas, the. lu 253 , .secret Societv of 
the, 504 S^'/ r 

North American Indians, dancing bands 
or associalKHis of the, j 4b ^//. , luteni- 
isni among the, in i ■</</ , gu.irdian 
spirits among the. 370 •//. . .Seciet 

Societies among the, 457 '-/i/. 

Nose, piercing the. 1 5bo . lot* m. n 
3^)7 

Nose-bone, practice of w*‘anng, 1. 27 .*./ 
Nose-I/oiing. custom of. iv 196 
Noses, long, of Fool D.nuer's, in 527 ^>/ 
Novices, carried off fw wolves, 111, 503, 
505. 518 , receive iicw naint*s, 510 
555 ; carried off by sp’rits, 51b , piinfi- 
cation of the. 516. 51B , dances of, 51b 
S'/.. 541. 54^. brought back Oil artificial 
monsters. 537 s</ , 541, 5+2. 543 s,/ ; 
rules observed by. ntlei milialion, 539 ; 
their interview with a patron spun 
548 . hair of. plucked out at nuti.ition, 
1.- 223 

Noviciate among the Narrinyen. i 484 
AV.»a', paternal di^is-ons, n ;fio 'O 
.Vu/it liin'tHis. the trrienuc, 1 ioq 
.\':tnn. a sort <>f external sr.u! \i 8t >,v 

I A*/ 0 .*, rnarr..\geable. 1 lyh, 30Q 

• Niir>.ng imith.ei, .1 t<‘iem <>i the Ikuivoco. 

! ’* 521 

j \uif/tnj.!^. sacred Australian ].oU*-v, , 

j 124. J20 •>•(>/ . 212 h 

■ Nvanja - spf.iking pt‘<jph'> P.ntiA 

J i'eiural Afru.'. i’. 3*^3 

AViro'Wi,', guardian spirit, ii 200 -// 

I Nvas.daml fY*A»a turan-. 11 3*. 4 

■ O.ik, m.nring<* «-f An.-' to >. 13, as 

giuirdi.m spii ,i *11 ^c.8 
V l.in. 11 32 1 

forest- in tlir Kh.i-i ccunliv a 

321 . m Manipur. 7,2^ 

g?f'V« s •>) < aiih.rni.i, in 400 

dak-tice as bru!>-, 1 33 mm 

{ • •: t'*, 53 

< hv 1<>1» m J ru Cl • , 11 370. 

. Oaths t‘t\ 1 < up -1 T - i 

(I'bi.g^tion tM '.it tin.- ti'U.m, 1 i to. 250 

' 233 
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Octopus fanuly. 1. 131, u. 80 
— ^ god, ii. 157 
Ododd »i, totem, 111 tj-j 
Offerings to totems, 11 219, iv 280 
Oil palms, 11. 577 

Ojibu’a_\s, descended fiom a tiog. \. 5. 
rotemj-.m of the, 111^40 */„’ , giiarfitan 
spuits among the. 302 :>.i 7 . \ fi.it' 

>>uc:' t_\ of the. 484 j././. 

Oku-s, Of:kis, or (^k>ns, supernatural 
brings. 111 ^73 j/-. 377 
Okilid. broiler, 1. 280, 297 
Okki, or monitoo, 1 51, 52. in. 375, 377 
OkuaiiikiUd , local totem centre, 1 i8q, 
198- 193. 194 
Oknid, father, 1 289. 297 
Olala, a Cannibal Society, ui 539 '<} . 
24*^ 

Old men. mduence of, 'n .Australia. 1 
283, 32b sq,j , 332 sqq., 440 , 542 , 

monopolise ^vomen, 549. 552. 572 

people unrestricted as to food, 1 

T9 

Old Woman, the Mother of the c'orn, 
ill 140 r-/,/ , 191 S'jq , goddess of 
maize, slam by her sons, 191 :,qq. 

Olo Ot, marriage said to be unknov\n 
among the. ii 216, i\. 291 sq. 
Olympus, a ttuemic, 1 81 
Omahas, legends of their totems, i 5, 8 , 
totemic taboos, 11 \q., totems, 14. 
17, ni 85 yqq.\ modes of weanng the 
hair, 1. 26 sq ; guardian spirits among 
the, in. 398 sqq. , .S«?cret Societies of 
the, 4Pr sqq ; sororaie .among the, iv. 
149 , anomalous terms for cousins 
among the, 3x0 

Omens, drawn from totems, 1 22 w/ . .1 
137, u. 29:? , from dogs, n lo; ; Irom 
birds and animals, 206. 422 
Omuziro. totem, ii. 532 
Ona Indians of Tioria del Ktiego, 1 147 
Oneidas, the, lU. 4, 8 
Onondagas. the. m. 4, 8 , their phratries 
and clans, 1 57 

Oolachen or candle-fish, m 259. 300 
Ontaroo and Pakoota, names of exo- 
gamou> classes, i 316 ^q 
Openings the body, custom of 

mutilating the iiaturaJ, n sq 
0[ihiogenes, 1 20. 22, iv. 179 
Oracles given b} inspired medium, u 
168 

(9r.ii!n, f'uchio village, m. 203, 208. 210 
Orang Ot, the, iv. 292 
Sakai, leported communal marri- 
age among the, n 2 lO 
Or.ing-Manuui. e.\ogani> among the. n. 

1 04 sq 

Oraons. the, 11. 285 . toiennsm 

aniong the. 1 10, ir. n. 287 j//. 
Ordeal ol spear>, 1 555 


I 


OrdcaK, totenii--, 1 an >/ , judicial, 21, 
IV 178 V 

Oregon, toiemisin not found in, 1. 84, 
soiorate among the Indians of, iv. 
J44 

Organisation, exogamous, (jf Australian 
trif>es, I 27' jyy . produced by 
deliberate and sometimes repeated 
dichotomy. 1 285 

Orgies at birth of a ro\al child, 11. 638 
'■/ 

Origin of death, 11 376 sq.. 422 sq. 
Orinoco. Jndians of the. 111. 572 
Orphans, gestures of orphans in dance.’ 
IT- 373 -V „ 

Orthography Ol native names, n 93 n 
U1 35 [ « ' 

Orunda. ta!)oo, 11. 610 
Oruzo, paternal clan, ii 357 
O.sages, legend of their descent. 1. 5 7., 
then' rules as to camping. 75 . totemism 
of the, HI 12S xqq , sororate among 
the, IV 141 
O.siris, u 34 

<Ksetes. silence of brides among the, 
IV'. 235 ; exogamy among the, 302 
Ossidmge, district of W Atnca, 11. 597 
Ostiaks, i 86 >1. '" Sec Ostyaks 
Ostrich dan. in 581 
Ostriches at de.ath cerenionVti 35, J”- 3^0 
Ostyaks, e.xog.imy among the, iv. 302 
Oswals^ sororate among the, iv 147 
Otoes .and Mi''S(jui i’', totemism of the, in 

t22 

Otlavvas. toicmic carv mgs of, 1 30 .s/ , 

toiennsm of the. 111 66 ; guardian 

'•pints among the, 381 sq 
f^ler clan, n 481 

Olier-hc.irt and his Ik.iver wife, m. 00 

C/,/ 

Otter's tongue in sharnanisin, nr 430 
O/dii, god, 11. 178 
Out.iouaks, their totems, i 5, 19 
Outlaws, sanctuaries or asylums for, 1. 
96 sqq. 

Ovaherero See Herero 
Ovakunibi, traces of totemism among the, 
j! 623 

Ovambo, the. n 368 

Oven, pretence of baking a human v ictiin 
m an, i. 18. 11 156, 158. 160 
Owen, Miss Mary Alicia, ni 76, 403 
Owl, mourning for dead, i. 15, ii. 105 : 
kept as bird of omen. 1 23 , omens 
given by.eaj ; a village god, n 155 ; 
liaiisform.ation of woman into, iii 269 

clan and owl masks, m. 34.^ -*y 

—•■totem, 1 48, li. 298 

Owls, miitat'on of, 1. 39 sq. 

Fadang. marriage custom^ in, 11. 193 sq 
Paddy (unhusked nee I, totem, ii. 292 
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IMdiiia S.ilo, ex'Oi^.iuiuiw cl.uis of the. ii. 
- 5 ^ 

P.iifeh Islands .S^v i'uq’<4i 
Pains of inatenuty tij nsf.-n , il tt > liu-sl)and, 
etc , ]\? 248 'y./- 

Painting, magical, to repteseiil emu. i. 

106 ■» 

1‘aintings, totcnuc. 1 29 ^.7 , 190, ni. 

267 i-c/i/. , lutemic liody, i 196, ii. 28, 
37; facial, iii 30, 129, 269 'Y,, 289, 
414, 426, 517; of guardian spirits on 
locks, 424, 440, 442 
Palm Oil Grove clan, 11. 558 
r^lni squirrel, story of the wife who was 
a, li. 568 

tree, marriage to, 2 ^4 77. ** 

Palmer, Edward, 1 515 ji.^. 521 y-» 523, 
528. 530 Y-/.. 540. 542. 543 
Palme*", H U , ii 6 qo, 6oi, 602, 604, 
607 

Pan. an Afncan, 11 603 ^ 

Panama, Indi.ins of, ui 554 Y'/- 
Pundion Heliaetus, u 197 
Pangolin or Mania clan, lu 486 sq. 

Pans, totemisiu among the, n 297 >q. 
Panther clan, 11. 550, iv. 312 
l\mtonuines at initiatory ntea, 1 37 sq 
Papuans, their cultuie, a 33 , physical 
type of the, 201 

Papuans and Melanesians of New Ciuinea, 
IV. 276 

Paragu.ty, Natarenes of, 1. 35. 111 480 
Parents and children, preneniion of 
marriage of, j 163, 166, 274 -Y7- . 
283, 285, four-class system (le\ised 
to prevent the rnarnage 0/ parents 
with children, 399 sqq.. 445. \\ 107. 
117 sq , named after tiieir cjiildrcn^ 
111, 361 

Parents-in-law, custom of providing foorl 
for, 1. 504 sq. ; avoidtnce of. n. 57 
See aho Avoidance and Mother-m-l.ivv 
Parhaiyas, toienii'jin .iiiiong the n, 317 

>q. 

Park, Mungo, ii 555 /,• - 
Parkinson, R , n 117. ii3 nd. no. 
152 n. 

Parkinan, Francis, ni 372 y/ 

Parnkalla, group maniag' am'»rig He. 

1 3^9 

Parrot, clan .ind totem, ii 282, 571, 

572 

I'artndge, ( ' , 11 302. 50^. coO 

Patndg<“, H^teni. n 4:^0. Oo'* 

Paruinj! tnhe. 1 380 • , 

F'aseniahf'rs, exog.niu' among lh<*, it r>,2 
IMstoral tnlx'''. jinly.mdrv among, 1. 
^39, ^ax.tv i;!’ '-t-xu.il rel.iti. ais* m 
certaui, u 131^ 

P.Uagonians, their claIl^. i 82 y 
P.U ernity, ^ainmut* notion of, i if 7, 

;v. 01 . /-/ . wv/ , phv'-ic.il and ■Social. 


’’ 337’ f' uogn ii<-,ii of phe^-u tl. 

, ignoiancc tji 1 (lUc .a <)!,'• 

■'1 * 

time um\ei>al ainr)ng manl.m<!, u 
155 

I Patermtv and maternity, pliv-iLal n-a 
implied by the cla''-vi!tcatorv teiius 
“lather” and ‘Another,’ i 286 s-/ , 
'H. 54. 73 V 

I’atriarchal faniih suppriscd to be 
** primitive, iv. 93 E'./ ; objections to 
this view', 99 ^ 

PauliUchkc, Philipp, 11 54iy/,^ 

Pawnee totems, i. 29, 30 
Peace clans and \Var clans, 111 120; 

towns. X57 

Peaceful relations lietvvecn Australian 
tubes, 1 284 ; of some tribes of low 
s.ivages, iv 87 ‘/y. 

Peacock, totem, n 21a. 220. 293 , ilan, 
275. IV 293 

l‘eepul tree, mariiagi' to, iv 21 1 
Peleus and Ihcli'-. 1 03 n * 

Pelew Island', tote mi'in m the. 11 131, 
183.Y 

Penalties incurred by disrespect fui totem, 

I 16 '//./ 

Pend d'Oreille Indians, in. 409 
Pennant, 'Phomas, iv 252 
Pennefather kiver, nativca of the, 1 ;3b, 
538. 53'^^' 

Pepper clan, n 231. 270. 274 
Perpetual fire. ii 491, 111 230 
Personal totems. 1. 412, 448 oy , 482 

''/ • 4S9’ 4‘^<7 -V . 534 533 ' 53 ^’'' 33 ^' 

564. 11 84, 98 sq.. 212 .Stx Indi- 

vidual or personal totem and Guardian 
spirits 

Per-onation of ance-’toi''. 1. 204, of gods 
and godde'-'es by masked men and 
Wumeii. Ill 227 

l’cr->onitication ot corn - goddess b\ 
VNonun, 111 141. 142. 143 
Peru, aborigines of. tluar wor'lnp of 
natural object', ui ’■/. 

Peru, .1 I'ac'ihc island, iv. 233 
1 ’eniv i.in I mhans , <U‘sc ended fj < un 

annn.il', i 7 
Pestle elan, ii 270, 274 
Pctilot, Fath«T I- :;^9 ,■ i, t#,- 

. 308 n b 43'i v; 

Peirt'tf. f. . ill 2*^-7 n 
Pheir, >i! John P> . i,. 334 
l’hihp[i!n' Isl.irnls. ir.iees tif loirnii'in 111 
lh»'. 1 80 

Phralries, n. 283 , m .Xu'tr.dM, i 

.. , 7''* y/, iv 2O4 , •■vKhnce 

for phratr.i toivins, 1 70 , in 

■Jofr,-. Mraits. „ ; o v/ , 22. 23. 

. .n New tjuaea, 20. i\ -78, 

:n Mc'oie, ,i 273. among th'- iro- 
'jUo:-,. Ill II y. , Id , / , funct ons 
«»f plir.Un*-' among the Iro-juois. 16 
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302 

. [iruciuLfd Ijv i'UhiliMbiDii of clans, 
41 . 44 70 ic/ , j 14 , of tiitr iTop^, 210 
'u j . iiatiiele-is, 244 , perhaps namerl 
after clan^5. 244 vS***' Classes 

l’hratr\ an exoy^anious i^ntup, 'ncludiD" 
se^er.il totem clans. 1 55 r./ , tUities, 
tn momljcvs of the*'bvUne. ni. 275 
Physical geograpliv t>f Souih-f.astefti 
Australia, 1 314 j./y 

Piacular sacrifice^, ^45 * 

Piaroas. tht^ their thx trine of tr.irismi- 
gration, 572 

Piay, medicine or ni\stery. m. 448 
Pigeon clan, 1 jSa, 183 ii 231, 301 ; 
g^d. 156, 165 

(Wild) clan, i. iS 

Pigeons kept by Pigeon clati, 1. 14 
idg people, iv 285 ; ettigy of pig wor- 
shipped at marriage, 294 
Pig s heart, a god, 11 157 
Pigs’ milk, 1 17 , effect of dr'nkmg, iv. 

176 , entrails, totem, u 288, 289 
Pikalaba and Maramara, <*\v)ganious 
divisions m New Britain, n iiq^v/, 

122 Sc /. 

Pima Indians, sororate among the. iv. 
149 

Pinart, Alphonse, m 554 .v/. 

Pineapple, totem, ii 29b 
Pinttarii, headman, 1 360 >*./• 

Pipal (peepul) tree as totem, n 220, 

237 

Pipe, keepers of the, in. 98 ; sacred, 105, 

107 Si /. 

Pimungaru. secondary spouses, 1. 309 
Piros, the, in. 207 

IhrraiDu marriage^. 363 5 //-/., 371 
Pittad’ittn tribe, 1. 517, 524. 525. 526. 
52S. 545 

Piit-Kuers, Gtneial, 1. 325 343 

Placenta of a king of Cganda, n. 483 n . ; 
regarded as twin of child. 483 n.. 
507 ; treatment of, 507 
Plague, ceremony to aveit a, 11 246 v/. 
Plantain clan, ii. 558 
Plants as totems, i tr, iv. 298, mar- 
riage to, i. 34 ; domestication of, 87 ; 
.issimilation of people to, ir. 92 ; 
respect for. 282. 285 
Pbyfair, Major A , iv. 295, 296 '7. 
Pleiades clan, ii. 301 
fd'jver, mutation of crv of, 1. 113 
Plum-tree, totem, i. 192 
Plural forms of terms for “mother,” 
“husb.tnd,’’ ‘‘wife,” n. 72^7. 
I'lntocracy, tendency to, m. 303 
Puch, R. , jy. 285 

Poggi or Pageh Klands, natives of the, 
If. 213 -•,/'/•■ marriage customs m the. 
215 sq. , i\. 290 vy. 

Poison-maker, continence observed by, 
11. 410 


Polt‘, \illage, 11 604 , sacred, lii. 107 
Poll—., sacred, among the Australians, 

I. /25, 120; totem, 111. 270 sq \ 

290 sqq., 345 

PoUaridi}'. 1 501 . Limong t^ie Todas, 

II. 250 , among tlie Bahima and 
J>a/iba, 538, '^539 sq , fraternal, trace 
of, m, 277; may pi event the rise of 
exogamv, iv. 90 , in Africa, 274 

Pohgamy, 1 549. u. 26, 227, 263 sq.^ 
272. 347. 405. 416, 453, 456, 462, 
in, 277, 305, 354, 358, 365, 561, 
565 #7 , 574 : Kuhn, 11, 619 sgq. ; 
caused by prolonged lactation, iv^ 79 ; 
favourable to female births. 87 
Polynesia, aavanced condition of lotem- 
ism in. 1. 81 f^., 11. 151 sqq ; evolu- 
tion of gods in, IV. 30 ; female in- 
fanticide in. 77 sij 
Pomegranate clan, 11. 273 
PonSpe, traces of lotennsm in. n. 176 
sq. 

Pondos. the, 11. 3S2, 384 
Ponkas, totemism of the, 111. 117 sqq 
Porcupine, totem, ii. 371, 430 ; tribe of 
Hechuanas. 372 

Porcupines as guardian spirits, u. 21 1 
Porojas. totemisni among the. iv. 294 
Port Essington, J. 578 

Lincoln tribe, group-matruige in 

the. !. 369 sq. ; their initiatory rites, 
IV #200 sq. 

Mackay tribe, i 430 fc/q. , its 

phnitnes and subphrairies, 77 sq., 

78 <q. 

Porto Novo. 11 585 
Possession by a spirit, i. 158 
^\)sts. totem, i. 30, 111. 270 ^-q , 290 

sqq. 

Pot, pf^rson married to earthen, u. 
21T 

Potato people, iv. 285 

Potawaitamies ( Pottawatamies). sororate 
among the, iv. 141 sq. 

Potlatch, feast accompanied by a distri- 
bution of property, m. 262, 300 sq., 
304 rt-h 342. 344. 519. 545 
Pottawatamies { Potawattamies 1, totem- 
ism of the, in 64 sq ; guardian spirits 
of the, 379 sqq. 

Potterv, ill 140; unknown, li 314, m- 
260; made by women, u 43^: 
Pueblo Indians. 111. 205 
Powell, J. W'.. in, 33. 36. 3^ 
/’/7r<'-7etw.*imedicinc-nian, 111. 384, 387 
Prairies, the great, in- 68 
Prayer-plumes, lii. 233, 234 ^ 

Prt?>-ers. for rain, lii. 235 sq. ; to the 
sun, 389. 413. 423 

Pregnancy, ceremonies observed at. 1. 
73 ; ceremonv in the seventh month 
of. 11. 256 sqq . iv. 259 sq. 
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^ iNDEX 

i'rugnaiit women, th^n Mck faiieiej> ihe | liV nicinber'i <>t loteinic clans, i H2, 


root of totemisni, ai 107, i\ 64 st/tj 
f'rescott, PhilanrUr, iv 4hc) ; on iJaeotan 
clans, 40 

Presents made h^-a lather lo his children 
m his lifetime, 11 195, 111. 174, 245, 

IV. T31, 290 • , 

F’relence of baking man In o\en, 1 18, 
n 156, 158, 160 

Primitive, sense in which existing savages 
are, iv 17, 266, in what sense 

Australian aborigines are, in 
1 ,^’rince Consort among the Bvotse. i\. 
306 

Princes allowed to marrvuheir sisters, 11. 

538 

Princes and princesses live together pro- 
miscuously, 11. 523 
Prisoners decapitated, iv. 284 
Privation favourable to male births, 
plenty to female, iv 85 
Procreation not associated with sexual 
intercourse, i 191 si/i/ ; not implied 
by the classihcatoiy terms for “father * 
and “ mother, ' 11. 54, 73 .<</ 

Progress m aboriginal Australia. \ 154 
s<j., 167, 264, 320 V'/., mrtucnce of 
the sea on social. 167 264. 

331 

material and social, among Aus- 
tralian coastal tribes, i 320 rr/</. 

social, mfluenced by th^ food 

supply, i. 168 ?«/. . 264, 320 S‘/,/ , 331 

Y'f-. 333 ^</ 

Piohibited degrees, tormula for reckon- 
ing. ii. 310 s^., 313, 317 
Piohibitions on food at imiialion, i. 40 
IV 176 M/i/ . 217 w/,/ .ser 
Taboo 

Prometheus, 1. 386 

promiscuity, trace of st-vual, n. 638 '•/ , 
IV. 104 , no 0/ . preceded gioiip 

marriage, 137, not practised xuthin 
historical times, 138, probability that 
a large pail of ni.inkmd has pa^-ed 
Ihriiugh, 131, 318 .0 
Property, descent of 1 07 // \ u. 104. 
195 -v . 19b . 443, i;i i6, 36. 58. 

72, 174, descent ot i)rt»[iert\ uiuhr 
rnother-km. n 320. 323 . be'-lowecl ti\ 
a man on Ins diiUiren {lunng his life. 
T03, 111 174. 243 . its uiduen<» in 

changing line ot dt'-vent, 174 ■■/ . iv. 
131 '7 , 244 , political infim’nce 

acijiured la pruat* pmp^rtv, m 303 
'7 : not .dt'H'.Ml t" p.'i'.'. by heiMhtv 
mto^riotlier 340 

Prophet 01 medi-iui ot -i^.id km* n 
470, JV. 30''’ 

Proportion of the -eses at Imth. « .ui>es 
which affect fhe i\ S:; ■// 

Propnetirv right- m the t-.i'-m ci 'Uned 


, 23^ u/. 

; Proserpine River, i. 520. 532, 534 
Protection against supernatural d.ingei 
j [lerhaps a nioti\e of totenusm. i 31 
* Protozoa, need of crossing anumg the 
IV'. C65 * 

' f^sylh, a Snake clan, i. 20. imnume to 
( snake bites, iv . i rS 
■ Ihiberty, tiilnjos on food at. 1. 19 , 

[ practice of knocking ou* teeth at, 27. 

I IV. 180 .w/7. ; cert monies^t, 1. 30 .'1/7 . 

dances of maidens at, 38, iv 215 
; ; fasts at, i. 50; individual totem- 

‘ (guardian spirits) actjuireil at.« 50 . 
i taboos impo-.cd at, 531 , guardian 

spirits acquiretl at, 111 3S2, 309. 410 
I 413, 419. 421, 423 , kleas of savage- 
' as to pufierty ohscurt . 453. n t8o. 

' 194, 202. 207. 213, heur of youtii- 

1 plucked out at. 22 8 w/7 .s,r u/m. 

I .Uistralian, tfcremomcs, u//i/ InitMtion 

; Pueblo Indians, lu 2, 195 <77 ; totcim* 
clans of the, 208 ■<///. , religious drama- 
! of the, 227 i'/y ; thejr e).tbornl« 

j mythology and ritual, iv. 31 m/. 

I country, natural feature's of tin 

111 106 S</‘/ 

viU.ige, plan of. ui 201 '7 

Ihiffin. divine. i\. 173 
Pumpkin, clan and totem, u. 312, 313, 
319, 324 ; descent from a. 337 // 
1‘unaluan form of group marriage, i\ 
130. 140 // ' 

Punjab, que-'tion of tutemi?m m the, 11. 
282 V/ 

Puri. haac of Wile, 1^72, 11. 18. 197, too, 
347 . 379 

— — as a m« an', of effecting th.ing-. 
from maternal t<> paternal de.^ctuu i\ 
241 242 

Put .tic uu.n foi killing '-acn d .imnul, 1 
10, b) vapour -b.iih m 486 f>i 
cannibal'- 512. 323. 525. of novae'. 
510. after mourning iv. 2uS 
(.uitv iopei totem, i 13 
jHuttin, a --.icred n-h. u 20; s,/. 

r'vgniie-, of the (iriiigii w ju2 
Pv ill. igo! .1.-1 ilo< trine of transmigra- 

tion. 111. 2C,S 

Pvtlion. ilan. 1 20, expected to vi-a 

thddieii at Pirth. 21 , tribe of til. 

. [kchuaiu'-, II 376 . descent ttf peopU 
from the. 450. uoo->hifj of the, m 
L'.g.ind.i, 300 cy./. . tr.tvm. in ne- 
g.imPKi. 343 m/ , woi'^hipped at 
Whvd.th. 583 SI . W(^r>hii»p<-d .it 
Hi.i— •, 

- ' - god n 
hhnd. t-'t'-m i 2?o 

I <3uap[)'- t'>ieni.-iu ot tne. 1;, 131 132.; 
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< Kl iri/ nn.q'.LM'. I 1 , 

Li\=t,il, .\hoJr ul iiiuiKi-an ii. 


jrxj 

1 Miren Ch.xrlottL- Inlands, in 278 s</ 

(a [•.■on Mothni- 111 I'ijaiid.i. n dby. 4/1 i 
.11 r^.iiira, Moo 

.^;5te2 121 I.'irintia. ii 47°. 

4 - 1 , ;J 4 , auio'iLj ih'- Bar*il''<', a. 

305-.; 

Qutiens, buna! (if F,^ypiian, 1 35 
(.Jueenial.iiid, ^ji>!iup of Xcrth. 1 ^77 
climat^^ of. 1. 44^- t.-temism m 


51^5 

tribe", food pj'ohjbitio/}^ 

b\v i- 136 

Quojas, the, of.\fric\i, 1 44 


' ibserv ed 


R.ibbit-hunt. ceienionial. 111 199 
Racial tendency to produce more m.iles i 
or ni'Jire fernale5>. iv. 86 
Rain, made by king, n. 023 , pmiei for, 

111. 235 Sc/. , a'isociated with extraction ■ 
of teeth, iv. iSo /./. j 

clan. 11 359. 361 

pne->ts, 111 20b, 234, 235. 230 

totem, 1. 24, 184, 11 437* 

Rain-making 

Rainbow, omens from, n. 166 

god, 11. 166 

totem, 11. 626 

Rainfall, influence of, on social progress, 

1 168 .V . 264. 331 j 

Ram-makers, spirits of dead people, in. 

^33- 234 

Kam* making, by bleeding, i 75 I 
ceremonies, 184, aiSs-/., 360, n 162. 
4C)8. Ill 426 462^547; cvrcnionv of , 
th*. water tottaii, 1 113. ccrenioniC'* 

of the Ztinis. 111. 233 'VY- 
Rajputs, exogamou", clans (i/ofnis i of the. 
li S3‘=> 

Rarnaiyas, sororate among the. iv. 147 
Ran^on, Dr. A.. 11 544 Si/. 

Ranks, social, in X.W. America, iii. 
261 

Raspberry mark on chi)<i. iv 65 
Rat clan, 11. 491 

totem, li. 436 

Rattles, 111. 522, 543 

Rattlesnake, re.spect for, i. so; ceremonies 
at killing, iii. 189 
clan, in 232 

Kaunas, toteniism among tlic, 11. 398 o/. 
Raven, in mulujiogv of X W' America. 

1 6, legends about the, ni. 292 s/., 
295 , as creator, 364 ; as a guardian 
'pint, 420 , personated by a masked 
man, 325 

dan (Hajdab in. 280 s</'/. 

clasj, or phratry among the Thngits, 

UK 263 s;/. 

crest. 111. 267, 268 


k.nen he,o m N W' .Xmonea, n. 31 

m.«sk. I'l. 525 

' - - skins worn. ) 26 
kav. Sidney H.. 11 39 
kebnth of human beings, in. 273, 274 
/ , ot the (lead, 297 •.//, .Stt: also 
Remc-irnati^^nr' 

Red. as totem, 1 24 . tabooed, 25 

clothes, a totem. 11 403 

earth clan, u 558 572 

ochre, custom of .''meanng novices 

with, IV 229. 230 

or ir town-j, ill 157 ^ 

Re.l M.u/.. cl.m of Cim.inas, i 8 it, 

111. 90. 92. ^ ; totem, 1. 17 

Riter 111 le.vis, 111 180 

R.-ddis. A-e Kapiis 
Reodhttek ckiii, 11 406 w/. 
k».f Ul.inib, tolemitni m the, )i, 85 .'f 
Refurnt. exog.iinv ,i social. 1. 162 
Reform.itorf mo'onicnt m .\ustralkin 
tribe", 1 285 !i 0 

Roformcra 111 .U!^tIaIlan tribes, old men 
as, I. 283 

kefu.iTe. citi, s of, 1. 9b t/'/- 

Rein.tcli. '.iloinon. i. 223 386. tv. 

13 21 n , 103 n ' 

Reiiic.iniatioii, 1 155 . L'rabuiina tneon- 
of, 183, belief in reincarnation of 
dead tinitorsal in Cential .Australia, 
lyr ; ol the dead, 11. 84, 34S St/. , 552, 
004' 606. in. 274 t'/ , 33." W ' 365 
S,/.J. , iir.ictices to facilitate, iv. 181, 
194 s',v aAa Rebirth .r/’:C Trans- 
i,ii,t;r,itiori 

i Relations, citing dead bodies of. 1. 74' 
j n 260 '// . nmrri.'igc tcith near, n. 

I f 282, 111 575 "/ 

Rel.ttioiisliili to totem. I 8 
] Rel.itiotislni)". the simplest .md most 

I obvious, IV 112 , Simplest, lecogmsed 

! by founders of e.vogamv, 272. .sx’ 

1 Classilicatory sy-Steni 

I Relaxation of the rule of exogamy, '• 
i 83 s,/. 

! Religion, preceded by magic, i. 14' ■ 
j rudiments of, in .\ustraha, 1. 142 

' influence of totemi'im on, iv 27 

! Sc/'/. : m relation to despotism. 28 s,/. . 

in relation to magic. 29 s/. 

I Religion and magic, distinction between, 

1 1 105: blending of, 111. 142: ccmibina- 

I tion of. 235. 237 
! Religious fraternities, m 206, 229 

j side r/i' lolemism, i. 4 v/- - 7^ ^V'/ ’ 

I 8 1 s,/>/ 

I Repertoiics or (ralendars. fiujian. m 

44^ 

Reptile clan, 1 23, 132, ui 98: people. 
i. 12 

Rcsemb].inc(‘ (jf j>e(j[>!e to their totemic 
animals, li 8 in. 55 s/. 
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Respect ^hu\\n !>»! t('t<_ni. i ? u 

to 'v’ , 27. 30, '/ , :,0. JTQ, J^o. 

31D, 397. u 278, 27-.. 281 262. 283 
202 ; <iiniiiiNhc‘tl i 1 ■ . 

Re^j>oii--r^ility . coiiinuin. “f .1 l.imilv, ii 
^82 , of a clan, i\ 38 ' / 

RcvLirrectum,' pretence #f, .u initiation , 
ceremony, 1 43 j./. , iv 22S , apparent. 1 
of the totem, i 44 '</. . spnitual, 300, ! 
gift of, 111 439 , pretence of, at initia- j 
tion into Secret Societies. 463 \ 

485, 487 ty,; , 489 t,/. , 505, 532. 542, 1 
545’ 546. 549 , i 

i?hys, Mr John, w 158 
Ribbe, C . li. 116 I 

Rice, totem, li. 221, 292, V96, 547 

wild, 111. 47 ; 

Riggs, Dr S. R , lit. ro8 // 396 jy. ) 

Ringa-Ringa tribe, i 517, 529 ; 

Rio Grande, iii 196. 206. 207. 208 j 
Risley, Sir Herbert. 1 07, n 218^ ' 
275 j(/.. 286 n/. , 288, 292, 294, 297.17 . 
318 324. 620 siy , iv. 240 , 

Rites of initiation, at pube!t\. i. 36 yyi/ , \ 
prevalent in Au.slraiia, m. 458. > 

Ceremonies Initiation [ 

Ritual of Ruebh> Indian.s, ili. 227 .y-/ i 
Ritualistic organisation, in N W'. ; 
America, iii 513 yi/ ; supersedes I 
family or clan organisation duiing , 
winter celebrations, 514, 5T7 -V 
River, worship of the spirit of^a, 11. ’ 
492 sy. 

turtles as ginrdian spirits, 11 21T 

Rivers, Dr \V. H. R , 1 249 ;/ h 297. 
jOS, 307. 30S. u. 85 V/ ■ ”3 

114. 137. 138 w , 141 152 " ■ , 

T71. 177 179 s,/,/ . 225 n 227 

228, 258, 268 sq , i\ 10/7 59 286? 

quoted, n 89-04 
Rivers worshipped, in 577 
Rock, sacred, 11 605 
Rodes, sororate among the, i\ 146 '/. 
Rome, marriage <.crcmony at. 1 32 . 

foim<Jat:ori of, wy •/ 

Romulus ,ind the tnuiidation of Rome. 

1. 05 V 

Ronas, lotemism among tlie iv 21/4 
Rnocooven Indi.uis guardian spirit- >>1 
the, HI 448 

koondah, tabnn, u ^'Oq. 610 
Rorn-sp<Mking tnbe-^ ui N«'w ( linnea. 11. {2 
Rosa, j X (.!• la. m 55^ ^ ^^^2 f ‘ 

Rosco<‘, Rt'\. John, n 431- 433. 454- 
45^-^- 45^- 4''^ 4^’’'^ 47“ ^ *• 

47Q. 502. ;o3 50W A’ \ 514. 51 p 

320. ^21 r! 523. 535. ;3S. 330. 342. 

34'-’ ^ 87;/ 15S;/ h 

Rose fi A , 1! 28 3 
Rosi'nberg H. von, i\ 201 
Roth. \\‘ h , 1 136. 137, 515 522 ''/r/ . 

528 . 532 '7'/ , 542 sy 


Rotuni.’ li.ice- t-'t'-nu-m 111, 11. 107 

' 'i * * 

kotuili in for m « >1 ih*' ci i-'-ua.ii- n v -lem 

i.t lei 'iu>li-!ep I. x'n, * 


Rtjlumla, the. 111 184 

Rudolph, Lak(“. n 437 

4 

i«.chems, head chicG of the Iroquois, 
111. 15 o/., 17 
■Sachemship, 111 ji •-/ 

Sacrament, totem, i 120^ 11. ;qo. iv 
230 319 

Sacred animals, local, n .'•/./ , 390 

'(/«/ , m Madagascar, 632 ^^y/ , ,mr' 
plants, not nil to be confouncleei with 
totems, 111 195. kept mcrptivitv, iv 


175 

— — Dancci, m 212. 214 

names. ui 101 

pole, in. 107 

shell, 111 go •'/ ’ 

stones. IK 07. jv. 278 

tents, UI 107 

SacriHos to totems, 1 14, ig , 50 

n. 604, of totem, 588, 580. 589 j/ , 
604 

piacular, i 45 ; to gliosts, u 108 

Sago, magical ceremonies to make sago 
grow. n. 31 s;y , 38 .></ ; man who 
fertilised sag*"- palm?, 32 v,/ 

Sago-palni people, rv 285. 280 
St Matthias IslaiuW. totcniisrn .n, 1 133 
Sakai, their custom in a thunder-stoirn, 
II 43S 

Sak.d.uas of Madagascar 1 85, 11 032, 
637. I' 241 

Su/ h-h. te''pect shewn by pott' I's foi 
tile, 11, 310 

Sali'lmiy. Lake, u 454 
>ah''h. the, in 233, 200, 261, 263 
t<'iemi-rn among th-*, 338 r/, 

guarrlian spirits among th.-, 909 
Salivas, tnbe of the Orinoco, 1 8;, m. 


S.ihvan-, exog.iniy of the iv 205 

S.tlmon 111 North -\Ve-t Xuimca, ii, 
238 ; . 347. 3'S3 

- — duincc, 111 ^30. 547 - 

- — Society. 1 1 ^30, ^47 

Salt, prohibition to «Mt, i j.2 , alisim- 
enc< fnnn. at rnfiMt; ','!, II; 402, -up« r- 
-t’tious ab-t. nonce fti m i\ 22^ <,’7 
- tfU«’m. I. 23. n. 2.^9, 205. 2<i^-i 

s.alt-wi'ik'Ts, '^up*T'litions of, i\ 220 

Salupnan- j.iii.ip;i.in - 

Sdvado, I'.i-r-.op. I. 557, fi 

^ to 1 t poS'.t's-ed of. li 47 i ' 

S.irno,!, totenu-m m. i S, 13, 14. i 22, 
81 -.11 I si 

S inioan .u b.’’!!'. , -i , mode 

of app' a-mg angrv titern, ' 18, gods 
dev cioj d out of totem-, :v 30 
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”^an\o\ '''Is, < xoLTani} aiuonij the. 11^343 
, Piu-I>ia \iiiage, in ^23 './ 
■^an linn (.’api'-tr.mo, ui. 403 

Indians of, 1. 39, 51 

‘^anctuai ies development of cities out i)f. 
95 ' /./ . Ill \usiralia. America. 
Afjjia. Burneo. elL^, j 9b v/.^» 
.'^aiictuarie'i ur as\luln'^, u aoe w/,' e 
Sanctuary fur murderers, n my 
Sand, totem. 1. 24 *5 
.Santa Ana, Puebio Mllaqt', iii 223 
.Santa Cru/ Islands, totcmism in the, u 
85 j,/,/. 

Santals, the. ii 300 ; de.scentled 

from s;oose, 1 7 , exogamous clans and 
suOclans of the, li 300 
Santo Uorningo, Pueblo Milage, uu 222 
Saoras, sororate among the, i\ 140 
Sarawak, analogies to totemism in, ii. 
202 sqtj 

Sardine, burial of, 1. 15 //.'* 

Sardinia, custom at courtship in. i\. 

235 ''A 

Sauks and Fo.xes, totemism of the. in 
74 -fA/- 

Savage differs from civilised man rather 
in degree than m kind. i. 282 
savagery, all civilised races have passed 
through a stage of, i 94 
savages, importance of studying, i. 95 ; 

their extinction, ibid 
.Savors, toteniism among the, n. 229 
Savo. loiemisni in, 11 112 si/. 

Sayce, A. H. , i. 86 m/ 

Scab supposed to result from eating 
totem, 1. 17, 11. 403, 405 
Scalps .la title of nobility, m. 303, 
304 71 ^ , mvsterv of, 417, 427 
.scapegoat, human, 11 491 
Scarcity of women assigned as, cause of 
exogamy, iv. 75 j./. 

.Scarification, iv 313 
.Scars ais tribal or toteniic badges, i 28 
, 36, 11. 9 .?</ ; cut on bodies of 
Australian aborigines, iv. 198 sq,/. 
Scherzer, K., ui. 447 
Schinz, H., 11 368 
schomburgk, .Sir R., iv. 143, 316 
Schoolcraft. H R . lii 10, 50. 51, 
377 'Y- 

.Schurmann, ( \\' . 1. 369, iv. 200 w/, 
Schwfinfurth, (r , iv. 179 vy 
Science, exogamy an unconscious nimncrv 
of, IV i6g 

Scorpion clan, i. 20, li 2ao, 21:1 
— totem. II S43 545 
Scotland, transference of trav.ul-paiigs to 
husbands in, iv, 252 
Scott, Sir J, (ieorge, li 336 f/. 
Scratching, forbidden, n. 527, 111. 402 , 
rales as to. 52b 

Sea, infiucnce of the sea on progress, i 


107 . 204. 331 : Spirit of the. in. 

325 , w..r5lii[-p(‘Ll. 577 sq. 

Se.i, totem, 1 24 
Sea-eel god, 11. 161 

Sea-utchin gnjwing in man s bifjv, 1. 18 
Sea-weed clan, 1. 22 

Seals, tlie, a _gri«wap of Secret .Societies, 
in 520 

Sedo^o, totem, u 370, 378 
Secondarv husbands. 11, 264 w/. . 111. 277 
Seciet name.s, 1 196, 197, 489, 11. 473 

Societies, 11. 399. in. 261. 333 

YA • -^57 -'A/ J sometimes graduated 
accciiding to ages. 4josqq., 475. 47^' 
Y‘/ • 54^ ' msignia of the Secret 

Societies m.^e of red cedar bark, 504, 
517, 519, 524. 527. 540; legends of 
origin of, 515 , their lesemblances to 
totenue clans, 547 
Seed clan, ii 489 sq. 

SeecKcoin, fertilisation of the, m 141, 
142, 143 . ritual with, 237 
Seetb, ceremony for the niulliphcation 
of edible, 1. 573 sq 

Segregation, local, of the exogamous 
classes and totems, i. 246 sqq. ; of 
lotemic clans, 11. 4, 5. 6 ; of e.xogam- 
ous clans. 192, 193, 194, 198; of 
exogamous groups, m 124 j>v., 357 J'/. 
Seguela, loteniism in, n. 547 
Sekanais, the. iii 346 sq , 354 
Self-denying ordinance of totenusm, i. 
123 ; of Central Australian toteniism, 
225. 232 

Sehgmann. Dr (.' (i . 11. 27, 29, 30, 31, 
35. 43' 45. 47. 5i. i'’ 2oz. 276, 277 
Seiiias, the, li 328 
.Seminoles, the, in. 167 ^qq 
.'^cni'tes, question of totcnii''m among the, 
i. 86, IV 13 ; not exogamous, 14 
Seneexas, the, m 4. 5, S ; tiieir phratrie" 
and clans. 1 56 .w; 

Seneganibia, totemism m. !. 7, ro, 20, 
22. 11. 543 sqq. 

Senior and junior side of family in rela- 
tion to marriage, i. 177 sqq. 

Senphos, respect for lobster in, i. 15 
.Serpent clan, u. 545 

Serpents, live, carried by dancers, in. 

229 sqq. See tz/su .bnake iz/zd .Snakes 
Serx'ant clan, ii. 558 

Serxki, traces of marriage to trees in, i. 32 
Serving for a wife, in 354, 365, iv. 300 
Scbamum folk, iv 298 
Sese, Islanckof, 11 499, 501 
Seven as a lucky number, m. 426 
Seventh month f>f pregnancy, ceremonies 
oljgerved in, 1. 73. u. 256 ^/q., i'- 

259 X 

Sex, totems. 1. 4, 47 jq.^ 390 sq., 456 
YA- 470- 490. 496 sq., ui. 456. u. 
173 ; or patrons, ii. 627, iv. 173 
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Sexes, legeml of origin of. 1 48 ; pro> 
portions of, in primitive socety. iv’- 
76 '■tjq , causes which atfect the pro- 
])orti(in of the <it birth. 85 v/y. ; 

propt^i^oii of the sexes in Africa, 86 
'(/. ; licence between the, till marriage, 

301 ’ • ^ 

Sextus Kmpiricus, iv. 175 

Sexual commuiiisni, relics or traces of, 

1. 64, 11. 129, 602 sq , 111. 472 , sur- 
vivals of. in Australia, 1. 31 1 sqq. ; 
in Indonesia, alleged, u 213 sqq. , 
between men and women of corre- 
• spending age-grades, 415 sq, 

intercourse not supposed to be the 

cause of childbirth, i. S91 sqq. See 
iiho Impregnation 

jealousy absent in some races. 11. 

216, iv. 88 '■7 

licence at harvest festival, ii. 303, 

315; at circumcision. 403, ^54; 
accorded to Masai warriors. +14 
selection, dancing as means of, 1. 

38 

Shamans, guardian .spirits of. lii. 412, 
415 sq , 418, 420 jv/-' 426. 428, 437, 
43^> 454 i powers of, 418 ; head-dress 
of, 42a ; dance of, 422 ; masks of, 
428, 438 ; of the Maidus, 497 sq. See 
also MecUcine-men 

Shark and crocodile, heroes developed 
out of, iv. 30 sq. * 

Sharks, respect for, i. 8, it ; transmigra- 
tion into, ii. 173 , wooden images of, 
iv. 213 

Sharp-edged tool-s and weapons used to 
repel spirits of thunder and hail, ii. 

437 -^ 5 /- _ 

Mhawnees. transference of child to father"# 
clan among tfie, 1. 71 ; totemism of 
the, in. 71 sq. ; anomalous terms for 
cousins among the, iv. 310 
Sheep, tabooed, i, 12, sacrificed, 32, 
sacred, 11. 634; worshipped by '-hf-p* 
herds, in 577, 57S 

clan, li. 487 

totem, 11 205, 37S, 531 

Sheep's he.ni, a loicni, n 405 ■ 

Shells, ^acrcd. \\ ic,, 20, 22 57,, m. 90, 
98, 107 , u-iod in miti.uuju rue'- of 
Sfcret Societies. 467, 468 37 , 485. 
487 sq., 489 

Shields, totem's carved or jximted on. 1 
29 V 

Shifting of cultivation, ii. 30<* 303- 3*^- 
549 *'/ • 555 - 577 

Shortland'i I'^l.in'b, t<U'’nii''m m the, n 

Sho>honean l.mguage. in 207, 20S 
Shnnes> of h.immer-h'xnled -shaik .md 
crocodile, n iq ./. 

Shusvvap. guardian spirU'i among the, • 


iii. ^21 sqq. ; Secret Societies among 
the, 5<JB sqq. • 

Sia, t^temism of the, m. 210 377 
Si.ih Posh Kafirs, title's of refuge among 
the, i 99 

Siberia, totemism m. 1. S3 --7.. n. 341 
J77. • 

S»bree, J.. li 637, 639 37. 

Sichomovi, Pueblo village, m. 209, 212 
%iiciatl, the. ill 433#.^ 

Sick people fed vvith the Wood of their 
kinsfolk or smeare^l with it, 1 42 ?i '■ 
Sickness caused bv eating ii^eni. 1 17 
Sidibes, the, li. 544 

Siebert, Rev. Otto, i. 148 f/.*. 347 ", 

35O' 351. 352 * 

Siena or Senoofo, the. u. 548 >77 ; 

totemism among the, 550 ^77. 

Sigai and Maiau, 11. 18 
Silence imposed on women after m.irnag* . 
1. 63 n.'^. IV. 233 >77. ; imposed un 
wuiows, 237 
Silk tabooed. 1. 13 

Silver clan and totem, ii 232, 245, 247, 
270. 271. 272, iv. 295 ; '■liver and 
gold as totems, iv. 24 
Simon, P. . Spanish historian, ui 449 
Simons, F A A., in. 557 u b 558 '7. 
Simpson. }*rof. J. Y. , iv. 272 
Simulation of childbirth by tlie father, iv. 
244 J77. 

Singhalese, physical type and racial 
alhmties of the. 11. 334 sq. \ form of 
the classificatory •vysiem of ndationship 
among the. 333 <q 
Smghie tnlie of Dyak.'. i 17 
Sioux or Uacotas. 111. 85 sq , guardian 
‘•pints among tl#. 396 >77 ; Secret 
Societies among the, 459 sqq 
ceremania). ui 510 
Siskul. mvthical >n.ike. m. ;;3i 
Sister, mainagc with rleceascd wjfes 
-Sister. 11. 630. UI. 19, 108, 155, iv. 

*39 . obligation to marry a de- 

ceased w ife's \xaingor sister, prohibition 
to marry a rleceased wife’s elder sister, 
n 3^2 5 (V .//a> Sisters 

uf wife, avoidance uf, iv 283, 284 

Sisters children, authonty of materna) 
uncle over his, 11 123 \q., 11^4. 409. 

564, IV. 289 ; the heirs umlcr mother- 
kin, 11 320 

- daughter, avoidance of. li. 509 , 
marriage tif m.Uernal unde with h\^. 
2 ji, 5 “ 5 - 575 ' 

- --- son. rights of the niaH*rnal uncle 
ov^'rhis.n n6 ; and mother’- brother, 
rrlat'On 75 ; at funerals, 

512, a man's hen, lu. 277 
Msters exchanged m m.irri.ige, i 409, 
400. 463. 483. 491. 540. n 18, 26, 
28 sq . 40, IV, 80, 274 , avoidance of. 


% 
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' '1-^’ 3'‘3. 77 ■■ . 1-4 J31- 147- 

343 U 4 . '-'jS, 1.1 345, 3 >.' 5 , IV 23 n 
2^3 , rii;lu l" lu.irry ,i witfs Sistci'. 1 
572 577// 11 143-'./ , 245. 250. 272. 

384, 431.453 4(11 403. 522. ^30, 111 
U'j, ci;, 127, i3h, 14S. 154. i:;:;, 

-40. 334 4 QS- 1 ' '13- /.■■• -'.2, 313 . 

II itiu-'. ot -wiers iiDt nienl. lined K' 
br<jther-s. u 77; a wifc^ i-'-'tir-i as 


c Jiiv-ubiiK-S, i'J7*: «-lose li<‘ betwcetr 
men iTiLiir;pd to sssteis, 351 . ri^ht to 
cohabit with, ^23 , ritjht "f pnnets to 
many their siiter-^. 538 ; mairiaye of 
brothers \v;ih sister>, 541. m 362. 

3'id. 541. 5r5- 5ry- 307 : ‘1‘' 

joint u;ve-3 in group nunuige, 130. 
kings married to their, 307 :>q. 

Sisters of king, liuence allowed to. li 
5^5 

Sister-indaw , wife of wife’s biothei, 
avoidance of. u 388 

Sisters-m-law anclbrothers-in-iaw . nnilual ■ 
avoidance of, u. 412 
Sitka, 111 271 
.Skauht.s. the, m 429 

skin of totemic animal, prohibition to t 
use. 1 12, 13 . dressing in. 26 : not ! 
worn. 11 370, 373, 374. 397. 422. 436 

diseases caused by eating totenis, 1 

1. 17. 11. 397, 403. 404, 405, 406. 448 I 
Skms of totemic animnls as sign's, 131;. 
of animals prepared b)' Australian 
aborigines, 321 

Skulls, human, offered, ii. 22 , in dance I 
of C’annibals. in 531 
Sky, being'!, i. 152 

mythic il headman in, 1 338 ' 

Slal'Miuix. the. m 342 | 

Slave* Coa't, nati\es«»f the, ii. 576 fy/ 

Indians, the, m 439 ' 

moth-T. children a free man bv ' 

a, IV. 243 

Slaves. Ill 261 , king’s daughters always j 
married to, n O07 , saenhee of. 111. j 

276. 342 

the, an Indian tiil^e, ni. 346 ; 

Slav:>, Soutli, silence of bride among the, | 
IV. 235, S’tv u/jt; South SJa\ om.rn 
Sleep. Spirit of, iii 269. 540 s,/. 

>*!eep!ng ?n bun.il grounds to obtain the 
dead as guardian spirits, in. 420. 438 , 
on gra\e>, i\ 227 

Smah bird clan, i 22, 23. 27, 131 ; 

subi.1 in, ill 05 .>/ , 104 
Smearing tat on faces. 1 19 , on young 
men as a ceremonv, 19, 42 

■ bloijd ,it iiiarnage, i 72 

tile juicc's of the dc*ad on the living, 

' 74 

Smith, \V. Robertson, u 91, 102. iv 
f ^ V h 74 , on totem sacrament, i. 
120. II. 5QO, i\ 230 231 


Sinitll'- ii'-l edlt.U \ 407, n IQ 

.'"'iirnkf .1?. nean- nt piociuciiig clouds 
ami ram. 111 234 

Smoking .i'. leligious rite, in. 105. 108. 

^34- 237. 388. 380 ^ ^ 

SuiMli, R IJujiigh, IV ijo .7 
''tia.I anci bpir-<.r. di'-Lent of Osages 
from. I 5 s/ . Ill i2g 
Snake prudiice<I at initiation. 1. 37 

b.ind ISoelet\'| of the Motpila, i 46 

black, a Hausa totem, 11. 604. 606, 

007 , ethgw of ilouble-hCxidcd, Jii. 531 
- — chyi. I 184. IT. 230, 250, 310, 312 ; 
of Moqujs I 7 w. ; of Xarrinvt^i 
keep snakes,. 14; m Cyprus, 20, 
22 , m .'^i^iegambia, T33 ; of the 
H<)plS, HI. 213. 229, 231, 232 

dance, in 213. 229 ^77 

— — • Older, the. 111. 231, 232 
Snake-bite, as ordeal, 1. co . cures for, 
2S] IV 179. supposed nnmunily to, 
178 

Snakes, born of a wonian, 1 8. in. 213; 
kept by Snake clan, 1. 14. as kinsmen 
of people, 20 , ceremony for the 
nuiUiplicaiion of. 184 . the embodi- 
ments of the spirits of the dead, ii. 
389 f-/ , princes turned into, 392 ; 
sacred among the Waiuamwezi, 450 
Si/. ; supcTstition.s about, in i38 s/. ; 
live, earned m Snake Dance. 229 .>77. 
.Snow /-us relation to the Hare clan, 1. 

totem, i. 24. 36 

.Snow-showei, imitation of, 111 533 
Snowstorm, ceremony for stoi)ping. in. 
127 

Social aspect <4 tot'-mism. i. 53 fi/7 

obligations of lotenuc clans, n. 

475- 559. HI 290 

superiority of women among the 

Uaros, II. 323 

Societies. Secret, 11. 300, 111 261, 333 
•>’'/'/ - 457 • among the Siouan or 

Daootan Indians, 459 .^77. 

Soldier ant, totem. 11. 437 

Solomon Islands, totemi^m in the, 1. 86 ; 

exoganious classes in the*, it. lor Sf//. 
Solstices, rites observed at the, lii. 237 

Sonuili familv, li 407 ; marriage custom 
of the. IV. 256, 258 
Son perpetually disinherited, in i 
Songhie".. the, m. 317 
Songish, thrs, m. 507 

Songs, ceremonial, m unknown lan- 
guages. I. 283 ; ancestr.d, ni. 276 . 
sa«'ied. 389 , to invoke guardian 
spirits, 414, 421, 427 vy. , of sha- 
mans. 421 ; of guardian spirits, 434 
s/. : acrompanying dances. 502, 518 ; 
and daiice-i as an exorcism, 518 
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bonontow.mas. thi.', in 4 
Snppitt, Mr , IV’. 29^ I 

Sorcererb able to wouml ihi* soijK of j 
eneniies, tii. 37; 

Sororate , 7 tbc ng^jt to a witVs ' 

bisters), IV. 139 S'j'/. ; amuni^ the ; 

Kachans, 300 

Sosow, name of bull-roarer, iv. 285 , 
mythical giant. 285 

Soul, transference of, to external objects, 

I. 124 ; theory of external, 125 

a. 81, 552, 561, 593 St/./., 1)1. 
451 s/., IV. 52 s,/. 

Sf?als, muliiplicity of, 1. 34 bu^'h, 

II. 594 si//. ; transmigration of, ni. 
297, 365 s/ SW Transmigration 

South Slavonian birth-ceremony, i. 31 

■ custom at hail-storm, 11. 437 

■ peasantry, superstitions of the, li. 

259. See <2/^0 Slavs 
Southern Cross, the, 1. 436 • 

Streamers, veremony at sight of, 

1 - 499 

Spartan marriage custom, iv. 255 
Spear, god, li. 166 
Spears, ordeal of, 1. 555 
Speck, F. G , IV. 31 1, 312 s/. 

Spelling of American Indian names, lii. 

93 

Spencer, Prof. Baldwin, 1. 148, 149 

152, 186 196 333 S(/ . IV. 

51, 265 ; on totemism, i. 113-iiji 
vSpencer, Herbert, his theory of totemism, 

1. 87, 102, IV 43 S(/. j 

Spencer and Gillen, 1 92. 95, 101, 103, | 
112, 125, 138, 146-^7., 148. 135, 163. ■ 
168 w.b 175, xgi, 200, 229, 230. ! 
249 n.^, 251 s/., 253, 277 289 ; 

s^., 293 306 s/., 310. 313, 3361 

339 353 W-. 504. SOS. 5 ” ' 

V?., 571. 575. IV. 55. 50. 60, 73, , 
82 n. , 88 199, 261 


4 1 


Spider, effigy of spider uorshipped .it I Strabo, iv. 309 


^^pl<).l?. <j M 

^'tiuiirrl cT.in, 11 :;50 • 

ff)lk, IV 2 Cfh 

lid. 1<’V ' ■ 1 f.v, 

.St.ind<ir«ls. totfinic, n 23 
Si.inley, \\' B . 11 546 n ‘ 

Star, totem, 1. 24, ^ 

Sllir Island, 11. 63 

Stars, transfoimation of buds into, 1 

• 436 • 

Stephan, E., and Graebnei ^ F. , ii 131 

• 

Stephen. A. M , 111. 245 .w/. 

Stepmother, marriage with, ii. 189 
.Sterilising effect of incest, belief in ^hc, 
iv 157 s/t/. 

Stevenson, Mrs. M ( , iv. 232 
Stewart, D. .s. , 1. 79, 471 r/. 

Stilts, novice set up on high, 11. 399 
Stmg-ray, tish. worship of the, 11 177 

god. n 158 

SiUilumh, the, m. 342 
Stokes. J L.. 1. 578 

Stone, lepresentmg honeycomb, i. 228 . 
worshipped, ii. 31 1 : divining, 346; 
magical, in body of novice, lil. 505 

axes, hammers, and knives, in. 260 

clan, 11. 279 

sacred, iv. 278 

Stones, lepresentmg witchelty grubs, i. 
£05 , representing eggs of insects, 
Hakea flowers, manna, and kangaroos, 
105. 107 it/. . associated with child- 
birth. 102 ; representing eggs of grubs, 
199 i representing euros ikangaroos), 
226 s./ : representing dugongs, 229 ,• 
magic.al ceremonies oerformed at heaps 
573 W- i in wnich the spirits of 
the totems are thought to reside, 11 
19. 21 ; gc)db in. 162 ; sacred, lii 97, 
IV 278 

Stow, G. \V. , IV. 216 


mamage, iv, 293 

clan, ii 282 

Spieth, J., iv. 37 n ® 

Spinifex, 1. 317 

Spinning, 111. 260 

Spiny Ant-eater clan, n 486 s/. 

Spirit of the sea, ni. 325 f//. 

Spirits, disembodied, in trees, i. 189, 
1^93 giiardian, among the American 
Indians, m. 370 s//. ; represented by 
masked men, 500 .^</., 510, 517, 533, 
550 ; present in \v inter, 517 ;*aitenipts 
to deceive, iv. 253. 257 Se, 

Guardian spirit? 

Spiritual Imsbands, 11. 423 u/ • 

Spitting as a charm, i. 13 
Spleen of any animal, a totem. 11. 418 
Split totems, i. ro, 58 77, ii 397, 

520, 53657., ill. 100, IV. 175 
VOL. IV . 


Strahlenberg, P. J. von, li. 342 
. vStrehlow, Rev. C., i r86 r..'-, iv. 59 ^ 

I Stseehs. guardian spirits of the. m. 429 

: 'V 7 - 

■ Sturt, Captain C. . 1. 318 

I Sul>clans, 11. 248 s./ , 300 m//., 408. 

■ 410, 419. 421 . rule^ of marriage ns 
I to, 111. 101 

Subclasses, tribes with eigJii exogamous, 

I i 259 st/i/. ; feminine names of the 
I Australian, 268, 269, 397«,-. 407 //J. 
411 415 ; alterualiun of the 

mienis lictween the subclasses. 408 
, 419. 433 J./. . indirect female 

' descent of, 309 ; indirect male descent 
, of, 444 V- • totemism of the, 527. 

530' 53* • totemic taboos of the. 531 
I SuIkIivisioh of totem dans, 1. 56,5757/, 

! 11 4, 16, 111. 4f, 44 54 5^., ^2. 79 

2 r, 
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Stj , 124, 214 , of exogamous ola'^^cs, 

11. 102 , of cl.ins, 192 ^ 

Subincision, 1 565, 569 n ^ 575 , as 

initiatory rite. 195, 204 
Subphratries, exoganious (iivisions gf 
Australian u Oo, bi jy . 

70 j S-\' SubcUi’-ses 
^'ub•^ldlarv or second.ir) totems, 11 3 . 

7. 14 , 2>7S‘^3>7^- 473- 47^ ''/A- 

=,t 6 , :;i9 '■/.*; one possible souiee 

fjf. \v. 28?^ Str a/\.> Linkt'd toieni'' 
SubstitutioH nr disguise at mairiage, 1 
33 

Subtotems, i 78 '>/./, 133 427 

• 431 45 “ V • 470 -'■/ . 540. 

507 , suggeste<l explanation of. w 
270 

Sugar, maple, ui 62 f/ * 

Sugar-cane clan, n. 231. 230, 239 
Suhmun, fetish, ti 573 
Mucides buried at cross-ioads, 11 507 .'/ 
Suk or Bawgott. the. 11 426 S'j<j , 

totemism among the, 427 c/ 

Su7:u, exogamous clan, n 193. 194, 
196 

Sn/uis, guardian spirits, lu. 429 s; 
Sumatra, totemism in. u. 185 , ! 

husband and wife luing in separate j 
households 111, n 288 ?././ 1 

Summer names, ui. 517 
Sun, the divinity of the Natchez, 1. 23. | 
IV 179 , mutation of, i. 131 ; cere- | 
mony to make the sun shine. 131 , 
descent from the. n 220, 281 , piaser^ 
to, 111 3S9, 413, 423 , shut up in a box ' 
and let out again, 323, <■/ ; in bird ' 
Oiape, 325 , nut to •'hine ^>n bones of 
human Meiims, 522. :;20 . rt'prc-ieiued . 
by ma-ske-d man. 533 . ni.isk of the. 
325. 502, 533. de.ul buried with • 

reference to the sun’s course, iv 213 

clan, 11 245. 272. 274. 359. 361. . 

363. in 214 ; of the Bechuanas, i. 
131 ; lit Murray Islands, 131 
— totem, i 24. 25. 33. 104, 254. 452. I 
454. 455> 456. ii- 24a, 423, 430. 440. 
441, IV. 213, 278 ; Arunta ceremony of 
the, 1. 211 

tnbe of Bechuanas, 11. 373 s/. , 

Worship, ill. 213. i\ 179 

Sun Father, lu. 237 ' 

— I'neit, HI 209. 2J3, 234, 237 
Sun-go<l, ui 502. 503 

Sunrise, the dead buried with their heads ■ 
towards the. m 274, i\ 213 ' 

Superb W’.irbler. sex toiem, i. 47 ; the 
“ eldeY sister ’ of Kurnai women. 496 
Supernatural Ixilngs, initiation into Secret 1 
Njcifties by, m. 513 as pro- • 

lectors of families, 513 st/q. I 

danger, (le^ire for protection .against ■ 


it peihap- .1 nii>ti\< of totenubin, 

> 

Supeniatutal power 1 11. too, 112, 

bestowed by guardian '•pirit^,, m 435 ; 
acquued at inuiaiu'iu, 513 ; Planned bv 
inenibeii «)t Secret r'Ocit lios, 337 
Superstiiiun Ai^eful auxiliai) of law and 
mor.ilus , u. t6o 

Superstitions of the i hcrukee about 
animals and plants, lu. 186 s</<j. ; 
about foods among the Zulus. i\ 
3^4 

Suprenjii; Being, reported in Australia, 

1 151 -Y* • 

Swan, J (j , ill. 500 u/. 

Swan maidtff type of tale, li 308, 570, 
589. im 64 

totem, 11, 292. 295, 290, 298 

Swanton, J. K., in 280 >7.. 285 , 

290, 292 }</., 300, 544 
S\VTi/ies, the, n. 384 
Sweat-bath, ui. 486 ; before war, 418 
Sweat-hoise, spirit of the, lu. 420 
Sweating at initiation, in. 402, 413. 414. 
419. 42t, 423 ; as a religious rite, 
48^ 

Swelling of body, penalty for eating 
totem, i\ 281. 294 

Swollen stomach, supposed eft’ect of eat- 
ing totem, IV. 281 
Sword clan, 11. 279, 299 
Syn'iboUsm a veil of ignorance, 1. 82 
Sympathetic magic, \\. 247 .sy. , 252 .7. , 
in hunting, i 39 , taboos based on, 
III 377 i(/. Si'e <iho Magic 
Syrian goddess, the, iv. 176 , her '-acred 
fish, 1. 17 

T.iboo in Hawaii, u 172 
Taboos on food, i. 19 , on food at initia- 
tion. 40 ; on food in (Queensland. 

523 j-./f/. ; imposed at initiation, 531 ; 
communal, 11. 215 ; obser\ed by 

members of an age-grafle, 413 ; m 
Congo, 614 sqq. , hereditary in 
paternal line, 560 7. ; in Madagascar, 
631 7'/.; based on s>nipathctic 

magic, ui. 576 7. 

totenuc, i. 8 sqq. ; of the Xandi. 11. 

435 7'/ > Omahas, iii. 94 sqq : 

extended beyond the totenuc clan, 1. 
225. 227 ; cease at initiation, ii. 425 
See aho Prohibitions 
T.igals the Philippines, the, iv. 253 
Tahiti, traces of totemism m, 11. 173 sq. 
Tailless Cow elan, 11 497 
Tales told to promote the crops, 11. 58 
Einianiu of l^anks’ Islands-, j, 52 ; a 
sort of external soul, 11, 81 7-/.. 100 
Sjq. 

Tam.inoul, spirit, guardian spirit, 111. 
405 sq:. 
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TuinafiLKca^h, i;uar(h,m spirit in 408 ; 

'r.inul languagr, 11. 227, 320 . form of ' 
the classihcatory ''Vstent of relation- ' 
ship, 33 P -V'/ I 

Tana, K^eni. 11. 3111.7 

Tando, chief of Asliantee, iv 37 \ 

Tanganyika, Lake, 11 629,«)3o | 

'Fanner, John, 111 110, 374 : 

Tano, the, 111. 207 
'Fanoan language, 111. 207, 224, 225 
Tapiin, Rev. George, 1. 477 | 

'Fapyri, the, iv 309 I 

Tt^loaa, hcaj) ot stones, i. 573 • j 

Tasmanians, the, 1. 342 , proportion of 1 
sexes among the, I'v- 85 ^ • 

'Fa-tathi tribe, 1. 390 jV- 1 

Tuittoo marks, tribal, iv. 197 i 

'Jattooed, cre^ts. iii 281, 288-'./. ; 

women alone, i. 20, iv 202 sqq ; 

Tattooing, i. 28 ; of Poggi Islanders^n ; 
214, 215 ,sq. ; on king's body, 111. 159, ^ 
totemic, 353 

'Fautain, Dr., 11. 543 sq. ' 

Taveta, the, u. 417 .57./ , totemism among 1 
the, 418 ; silence of brides among the, 

IV 233 sq. : 

Teeth, boys’ teeth worn by women, ». ' 
27 ; chipped, 27 ; practice of knock- 
ing out teeth at puberty, 27 ; knocked , 
out at initiation, 44, 74 ; extracted at 
initiation, 412 n.'^, 467. 535. 539 ; 
loss of teeth supposed to result from 
infringing taboo, li. 381. 404; ex- 
tracted at puberty, 443, 453 , customs 
of knocking out, chipping, and filing 
the, IV. 180 sqq. ; extraction of teeth 
associated with ram. t8o ></. ; childien | 
uho cut the upper teeth first put to 4 
death, 194 i,y, I 

Tehuantepec, Indians of the Isthmus of. j 
^ “ 5 t : 

Teit, James, in. 343, 345, 400, 423. 509 
Felugu language, ii 227, 241, 329 
'Ft^mbus, the, ii 382, 384 
Femple-tombs of kings, iv. 34 1 

Temporar}' marriages, 11. 630, iv 309 1 

wues, custom of furnishing. 1. 63. j 

See Wives ' 1 

Ten Broeck, P G S. , in. 207 n - 1 

Ten Tribes of Israel, the lost, 1. 99 * 

Tenn^, totem, li 543, ■;46 
'Fent, totem, i 25 
Tents, sacied, in. 107 
Terms of a<idress, li 50 ; of uk^tionship, 
plural, for “mother,” “husbantl,” 
“wife,’ 72 %q. See (Tassilicatory 
system relationship 
Tertre, J B. du. u. 315 * j 

Test of medicinc-men, i. 20 , of totem ■ 
kinship, 20 sq. i 

Tetons. the', iii, 112, T94 n.~ ! 

Tevoro, Milage deities in Fiji, 1. 139 sq. 


'Few a, thi4» 111 207 • 

'1 exasj* Wolf clan in i 44 
Thatadti clan, la 

Iheal.tj Mc( all.i 150. 1' 303, j-.ri /; 
T?heddora tribe, its phi. tines and Gans, 
1. 61 , branch tnl^, 393 
TJjetis, Peleus and, i 63//^ 

Thlinkets, disguised as Iheir i('tf'iinc 
^ animals, 1. 26 ; to^mic paintings and 
car\ings among the, 30 , pliraiiu"' and 
clans of, 57 tsee also 'Fli^giis 
Thomas, X W , u 587, 58^. iv. 13 n 
Thonipbon Indians, guardian spiiits 
among the, in. 413 sqq. 

'Fhomson, Basil H , ii 142 ^qq , i4^i(/ 
'Threshold, jumping over the, 111 512 
'Throwers, Society of the. 111 512 
TTmnder, ceremonies to stop, 11 437 j,, , 
111 126 '■/ ; ceremony at first thuiidt r 
of spring. 105 <7 . i2b sq 

bird, ni. 80 

clan, m 80 

phratry, ui 118, no 

totem, 1. 24, n. 620 

Thunder Mountain, in 215 
Thunder-boing clan, lu 126 ^7. 
'Fhunder-stones rolled to procure ram, m. 
236 

Thundcreis, the. in 82, 83 
Thunderstorm, ceremonies for stopping. 

437 

Thundunqq, “elder brother” of the 
Kurnai. 1. 493 

Thuremlui. mythic.il Australian being, ' 

44 

Thurn, Sir V. P irn. 111 565, 56b, 509 

s-i’SJos/ ^ 

Thurston. Edgar, 11. 225 s/q , 244 >7 , 
iv. 294 

Tibetans, polyandry of the, i'\ 91 
TTerra del Fuego, 1 147 
'Figa Loeroeng. exogamy in, 11. 195 '/ 
Tiger (jaguar), kinship with, 1 20 , oatii 
by. 21 sq. , dead, mourning f-r, i\. 
298 

clan, i. 34. IV. 298. 29Q . imitation 

of tigers at marriage, 1. 34 
folk. IV. 2 q8 

totem. 11. 288, 289, 295, 270, 297. 

298 

Tikopia, traces of tolemisni in. 11. 17^. 
179 

Tikopian form of tlie classiheatorv M.vicm 
of relationship, n 182 sq. 

'Fimucua Indians, their clans, iv ut 
Tindalo, .incestral ghost, n 104, j"7 . 

III. 113 

TTnnehs nr Dtues. in 252, ti‘t'in:sni 
among the. 345 5-/7 , tutennsm among 
the Western. 348 . guarthan spirits 
among the. 439 sqq. , sororate among 

the. IV 144 
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Ttppa-nutlkii marnagt*. i. 363 #■;// . 372 
T\nbis, the, 111. 551 sq. r 

Tirki clan, i. 12 ; with a taboo on mice I 
or on animals whose eyes are shut or j 
open. 11. 279, 288, 289, 200, 293. j 
297. 209, 3M f j 

Tiwa or Tigua, the, ni. 207 ^ j 

rjmgilh. sacrcil dramatic ceit^monies of j 

the, 1 227 ^ classincatory ternt^ j 

by the, 301 ! 

ti ibe, ^xogamons classes of tlie, i. 

206 

'riatlasikoalas, Secret Societies of the, iii. 

521 

Thi^gits, Tlinkits. Thlmkets, or 'rhlin- 
keets, 111 252. 253 ; tolemism among 
the. 264 sqq. ; guaidian spn Us among 
the, 437 sqq. 

Tlokoala, m 435, 504, 505. 506, 529 
To Kabinana, a culture hero, u. 120 | 

Toad m rain-makmg ceremony, in. 235 , 

Toaripi or Motumotu tribe, n 40 sqtp ' 
'Toba. Lake, li. 186 j 

Tobacco clan, in. 220 ! 

'Fodas, the, 11. 251 sqq. ; their country, 
252 sqq. ; their sacred buffaloes and 
religion of the dairy, 254 ; their 
exogamy, 255: then* polyandry, 256; 
ceremony in seventh month of preg- 
nancy. 1 73, n 256 sq. ; their mar- 
riage customs, 263 sqq , their form of 
the classificatory system of relation- 
ship, 11. 266 sqq \ their kinship terms. 

I 94//.^, cousin marriages among the, j 

II 227 ; sacred dairyman of the, 528 , j 
female infanticide among the. iv. 78 ; i 
excess of mal(^ over female bnths I 
among the, 80; then pacihc character. 

88 ; group marriage among the. 150 

Tofd, exogamous clan, n 201 
Togatas, exogamy of the, i\ 295 
Togos, the, u. 576 
Tomanod's. guardian spirit, in 409^*7 
Tombs of Rings of Uganda, ii. 469 sqq , 
470 ; of Rings of the Barotse, iv. 306 j//. 
Tona, or individual totem, \. 51 
Tonga, traces of totemism m, ii. 177 
sq 

Toiigan form of the classificatory system 
of relationship. 11. 178 sq. 

Tongo, a Protean god, n. 158 
Tonguos of buffaloes tabooed. 1 ii. 12 
L'oniure. monkish, iv 230 
TooJi nw or totemi, in 30, 51 1 

Topmard. P , iv. 162 [ 

Toreyas, totemism amoi»g the. iv. 295 
Toro, m Ufrica, n 530 , tnlje m Xew 
(iuinea, totemism among the. 35 
Toronto, in. 29 

Torres Strait-s. totemism in, n. i sqq. 
Tortoise, the great original. 1. 6 ; totem. I 
11 234. 25<i, 288. 289, 208, 2QQ 31b > 


Tortoise or Turtle dm, origin c>f, iii 18 
.'■//. ,ScV iz/w' Turtle 

Tortures of young warrior^, n. 135, 
U7 

Totem, <lefine<l. 1 3 0>q ; derivation of 

name, 3, in 50 ; ditfeiient kinds of. 
1 4 , plan#s*as t'lterns, 4. it , sex, 4, 
47 ' 470 • distinguished from fetish, 

4, 52; descent from the, 5^77., 556, 
n 50. 58. 8b. 88, 138, 187. 190, 565 
sqq , 604, 605. 111. t8 u] , 32 ^7 . 76, 
175. 273 sq., 570. iv. 312; respect 
shewfi for, i. 8 ^77 , n. 10 ^^7 , 27. 
30. 36 ^7.. 56, 219 sq.. 238. 316, 
397, IV 2^8, 279. 281, 282. 283, 292 ; 
man identified with his, i. 9, 118 sqq , 
t2T, 123. 159 sq., 454. 458. 472; 
spoken of as brother, 9. iv. 174 , 
spoken of as father, 1 9. 13. 423. iv. 
,^78 , split. I. 10. 77. 11 397, 520. 536 
'7., iii. too, not to be touched, 1. it 
sqq ; not to be looked at, 11, 12. 
t3. ii. 370. 372, 373- by. 1. 

13, 21 >7. ; dead, mourned, 15, iv. 
298; not spoken of directly, i. 16, 
penalties incurred by disrespect for. 
16 V77 : thought to enter body of sinner 
and kill him. 17 sq. ; appeasing the, 
18 ; diminished respect for, 19 ; 
benefits conferred by. 22 sq. ; gives 
omens, 22 ^7. ; compulsion applied 
lo^ 23 sq ; assimilation of man to, 
25 W- • pointed on bodies of clans- 
people. 29 ; carved or painted on 
weapons, huts, canoes, etc , 2g sq , 
return to the totem at death. 34 sq ; 
figure totem burned into the flesh, 
51 , member.'^ of totem clans named 
after parts of their totems, 58 sq. ; 
traditions of peojile who always married 
women of their own totem, 103, 123 ; 
eating the totem ceremonially, 109 
C77. , 120, 129, 207; reasons for not 
eating. 121 sqq ; local totem centres. 
155* ^89 ; customs in regard to 

eating the totem in Central Australia, 
230-238 ; traditions in regard to 
eating the totem in Central Australia, 
238-242 ; extensive prohibitions as to 
eating the totem among the north- 
central tribes of Australia, 233 sqq , 
fortuitous determination of the, 242 
rqq , Central Australian traditions as 
to mej) marrying women of the same 
totem. 25T sq. ; belief that the totem 
can grow up inside a person and cause 
his death. 428 sq., 482 : buwed, ii. 30, 
*127, IV. 278 ; supposed effect of eating 
the, li. 397. 403, 404, 405, 406, 422, 
448 V/., 473, 551 ; called grandfather. 
559, IV. 278 ; said to have helped 
ancestor. 11 588 ; sacrificed. 588. 589 



sq., 604; sacrifice to, 604 , social 
obligations imposed by the, 111 48 -iq ; 
peililly for eaiinir the. 91, 94 ; not to 
be n^Jined puoliL'y, 352 , custoni ot 
eating or not%-Mting. iv. 6 sqq. ; pro- 
tection 0% 313 . wo^hipped at mar- 
riage, 293 sg Sec (;^<®ldeTitification, 
Totemism, and 'r<,4ems 
Totem animal, not killed or eaten, i. 8 
sqq ; fed or kept in captivity, 145^^.; 
reasons for sparmg, 122 ; appears to 
women before childbirth, n. 137 

^ poles or posts, 1 30. 11? 270 sq , 

290 sqq . , 345 

sacrament, 1. 120. ^ 590, iv. 230 

sqq , 298, 319 

Totemic animal kept, iv 278 
badges, 1 60 

body paintings, ii. 28, 37. See also 

Paintings • 

burial, II. 190 

carvings, ii. 126 

charms, iv. 280 

dances, i. 37 sq , n. 20, 126 sq., 

370, 111. 76, 275 sq . 312, iv. 313 

marks on cattle, i 13 : on graves, 

31 ; on property, etc., 279 
marriage ceremonies, iv, 293 sq., 

295 

modes of wearing the hair, i 26 sq . , 

iii 101, 103 

oaths, 1. 21 sq. 

ordeal, i 20 

painting’s, 1. 196 

society democr.uicnl and magical, 

iv. 30 

taboo, cea'-es at initiation, 11. 425 ; 

of the N.indt, 435 sqq. , of tl9 
Omahas, 111. 94 sqq , institution of 
new, IV 30Q 

Totemism dehned, iv. 3 r,/.; social side of, 
i. 4, 53 sqq ; as a religion, 4 sqq , 76 
sqq., 81 sqq. , a religions and social 
system, 4, iot ; perhaps originates in 
desire for protection against super- 
natural danger, 31, advanceil condition 
of totemism in Samoa and Polynesia, 
81 sq. democratic, 83 , not found m 
Washington. Oregon, and California. 
84, nor among the Kskinio, tbid.', geo- 
graphical diffusion of, 84 ioq , iv. ii 
sqq ; universal in Australia, i. 84 , its 
diffusion in An'erica, 84 sq m Africa, 
85 , in Bengal, 85 ; in Sii|,'na. 85 -V '< 
in Melanesia. 86 ; tiaccs of totemum 
in Madag.iscar, S;; m Phihpfunc 
Islands, 86, and among thi‘ D\ak'^, 

86, its effect on fmni and flora, 
87 ; Herbert Spencer’s theory tliat 
it originated in nicknames, 87 ; 
literatuie of, 87 ; theories of Us origin, 

87, 91 sqq ; canons of, loi : Central 
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j Australian, Us peculiar features. #02 

1 sqf , as a system of co-operative 
magic, 108 w,-" . 113, 116 , m.igical 

rather than religious, 115, explained 

• by siml transference, 126, hereditary, 
156 'Y • ibi , Iq^al, 156 ^q., o’der than 

^ exogamous classes, 157 primitive 
type of. 157^*///.; a primitive theory of 

• conception, 160 , 482, 11 84, iii. 
152, iv 57 sqq. ; transition from con- 
ceptional to hereditary, J? 161 y ■ 

ii. 99, IV 129; decay of, i#227, 527 jg*. 
337 Y I in Central Australia, iq^sqq.-, 
ot the Arunta, 186 Y’/-i originally 
independent of exogamy, 25^; in 
South-Eastern Australia, 314 sqq.\ 
in North-East Australi.i, 515 Y'/d of 
the exogamous subclasses, 527, 530, 
331 ; developing into a wor.ship of 
heroes or gods, ii- i3 y/ - independent 
of exognny, 89 , conc^^ptional, in the 
Banks’ Islands, 89 sqq ; natural 
-stariing-pomt for, 89 sqq., or gin of, 
89 Y'/ i concepiional, older tlian 

hereditary. 99, iv. 129; developed 
into a religion, n 151 Y-- • 

subordinate importance of, 247 ; 
without exogamy. 404 y - 433 
Unted Stales and Canada, iii. i sqq., 
not a religion or worship of animals 
and plants, 118, iv. 5 sq., 17 sq , loi 
sq. ; pure, unmived with exogamy, 
9, 287 ; older than exogamy. 9, 74 
sq. , exogamou-, 9 , primitive, 10 ; 
practised by peoples at different stages 
of culture, 17 sqq. ; in reliti* n to 
agriculture and •he domestication of 
animals, 19 sqq. , its influence on art, 
25-27; Us ii'tluence on rel’gion, 27 
sqq ; m relation to magic and <iemo- 
cracy, 28 sqq ; social influence of, 
38 sqq \ theories of the origin of, 40 
sqq ; the author's three theories of, 
52 sqq ; as an organi.-ed ^ystem of 
magic in Centtal Australia, 55 Y > 
conceptional theory of, 57 YA • 
287 

Totemism and e.xogamv' distinct and 
independent in origin. 11 97 Y-« 
iv Q, 2S7 

Totems, individual or personal. 1. 4. 

49 412. 4fS sq , 5 ^ 4 , 482 sq , 

48Q, 407 -Y . 534. 5.>5. 53^J' 53d. n. 
84. q8 y » Ml 33^'. Y • 44<'’. 
441. 442; sex totems. 1 4, 47 
W , 4-^ "/'/ 470. 4‘'.'’. 40.^ ''27. 

111. 450; 1 14; ni,t Mtir-hipi.cil. 

20, n II I'l*'. 55?. '"louis .1.1, 
1 24 ' ’ . inanim.ite oi^ject'. .is 24 

sq ] anmoal. 25 160. 254. images 

of totems mouldeii of earth, 40 ; 
evidente for totems of the phratnes. 
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TOTE.mSM ANiy EXOGAMY 


'■'77 ' suhphratr 7^ ; hosv 
related to subtf>tfni>. 80 st/ ^ de- 
veloping into gods. Si Ji/. ; magical 
ceremonies for mult.phcition of the. 
104 183 .v;'/ . 214 s./i . 357' 

sq^ ; tiaditions ol ^eopli- who habit- 
ually killed and ate the-r toteni-'*^ 
1 12, magical cerenn>n.es for the 
control of the, 131 ; iiivucatum 

of, 144, 532 >•/ , gener.illy edible 

objects, 15*11, 253, mte* mingl.ng of, 
160, mytp*cal. lOi , local segrega- 
tion of the tot'-'ms among the W.irra- 
munga, 249 j/./ ; list of t ential 

Australian, 252 3/ ; bird mates of, 
254 -W- 1 mortuary, 455 ; transfor- 
mation into, 565 , sub''idiary or 
secondary, 11. 3 , 7, 14 sqq . 

375. 376. 473. 47* ■'Vv' ■ 5** W-. 
519 sq ; assimilation of jX'ople to 
their, 1. 25 sqq. , u. 8 sq. , associated or 
linked, 30 uj , 48^5?.. soo.y . 52, 54 j./.; 
identification of people with their, 107. 
iii 100; called " birds, ■' 11. 132, acces- 
sory, 136 : omens drawn fiom, 137 ; 
offerings to totems to obtain children, 
2ig ; temporary, 120 sq , transmigra- 
tion into, 1, 34 sq., K 56. 59. 187. 
388 sqq , 308, 551 V,/ . 560, 626. 629 , 
used as crests, 111 40; relation of people 
to their, 273 ; presents made by 
strangers to effigies of, 310, 352 ; 

“honorinc,” 545 ^qq ; traditions as 
to origin of, 571 sq. ; not gods. iv. 
5, 27 sq.\ associated or linked, 276 
sqq. ; subsidiary, 280 ; effigies of 
totems wor'^hippc'l^ at marriage, 293, 
294 , legend of origin of, 308 ; split 
totems, origin of, i cS .•/ . iv. 173, 
See also Artihcial. Ideiitirication, Split, 
Subsidiary, ‘lotorn. TotiMiusm 

Touch, prohibition to touch totem, 1 ii 
sq., ii. 219, 220, 221, 231, 290, 292, 
295. 313. 372. III. 90. Q2. 94. 95, 

96, 97. 98 

Traditions as to men marrying women of 
the same totem, i. 103, 251 sq ; of 
people who habitually killed and 
ate their totems, 112, 23S sqq. ; 

as to origins of totemic clans, iii. 
81 17 

Transference of child to father’s clan, i. 
71 sq.’. ; I'f wife to husband’s clan, 
71 sq. , of soul to external objects, 
124 siq. ; to animal at initiat'on, iv. 
54 ; of tra\ail-pangs to husband, etc., 
243 sqq. 

Transformation into totemic animals, i 
565. m 76, 268. 269 ; of deities into 
animals, 11 139 s’, ; into deer, 207; 

into crocodile, 208 

Transfoimer, the mythical, iii. 521 


I Tran^lllo^ from female to male (maternal 
t«* [jitcrna!) iie^cent, 1 71 sqq., iii. 

320 sq. 

from mother-km to fathta^-kin, ii, 

550 sq. StS a/\<> ( '■hange, Descent, 
anJ ViothcT-kin 

from pr<r*iii'>ciiDU^ totemic to exo- 

exoganiuus totemic marriages, 1. 242 
. sqq ; from conceptional to hereditary 
toteimsm, iv, 129 

Transmigration of the dead into their 
totems, 1 34 sq , u. 56, 59, 187, 398, 

551 sq', 560, 626, 620, iv. 232, 

souls of medicine men. 1. 129 ; intb 
shaiks. n 1^3 , into horned animals, 
203 ; into animals, 321 /?.■*, 389 sqq., 
634 , of souU, 111. 297 ^qq.. 365^7., 

IV. 45 sqq , into tapirs, 111. 573 

Transmission of ceremonies, songs, etc., 
frqiii tribe to tribe, 1. 283 
Travail-pangs transferred from mother 
to fatner, etc., iv. 248 sqq, 
Travancore, ordeal in, 1. 21 
Tree, a sanctuary for murderers, li. 

165 

burial, 1. 201 

Tree-creeper, sex totem, i. 47 
'Tree, god, 11. 157 

totems, IV 278, 279, 283 

Trees, descent from, i. ii, 11. 197, 198 
sq. ; custom of marrying people to, i. 
32 *q.. IV. 210 sqq. , the abodes of 
disembodied spirits, i. 189, 193 ; their 
power of impregnating women, li. 

258. 259 

Tribal badges, i. 28 sq , 36 ; tattoo 
marks, \v. 197 
• Tru-nnial feast, i 443 
i Trobnancl Islands, totemism in the, 
IV. 280 sq ; claasificatory system of 
relationship in the, 281 sq. 

7 'se/siie/:a. “ the secrets,” in. 5x8 
Tsetsauts, the, m 347, 359 sqq. 
Tsetse-fly. totem, n. 371 
Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, 
553 i totemism. 556 sqq. ; 

negroes, their religion, iv 36 sq. 
Tsimshi.ins, i. 252, 253 ; totemism 

among the, in. 306 sqq. ; Secret 
Societies among the, 536 sqq. 

Tuaregs, the, 11. 602 

Tubetube. totemism in, ii. 48, 50 

sqq. ; women alone tattooed m, iv. 
202 ^ 

Tugcri or Kaya-Kaya, totemism among 
the, li. 59. See Kaya-Ka>a 
Tumanan^. i. 8 
TunTas, holed stones, 111. 558 
Turis, totemism among the. li. 299 
Turkana, the, ii 430 sq. ; age-grades 
among the, 431 
Turkey clan, i. 30 


Turks of Centra] Asia, thf.r customs at 
childbirth, tv. 253 sr/. 

TurniV'C clan, n 274, 27 > 

Ttirner. .^r. (hi.rt;'", 11 152^7/ 

'furra t?ibe. 1. >75 . its pbratries and 
clans, 60 -'f. 

Turribul tribe, i. 143 

Turtle clan. ii. ii ; of Iroquois, i. 5 , of 
the Delawares. 6, 30 ; in Samoa. 19 . 
precedence accorded to the Turtle clan 
in America, 58 importance of the, 

ill- 3^ -f?-* 39 

— descent from, i. 5,6, ^ ; grow- 
* ing in man’s body, 18. 19, li- 160; 
figure of, drawn to dispel fog, i. 23 ; 
in Huron mythology, 58 ; magical 
ceremonies to ensure a supply of, ii. 
12 SfJ. 

god, ii. 160 

Turtle or Tortoise clan, origin of, iii. 

r8 s</. See also Tortoise 
Turtles, Zufii ceremony with. L 44 sq.. 
iv. 232 sg 

Tusayan, iii. 198 n.^, 202, 203, 206. 
207. 208, 214. 215 

Tuscarora tril^e of Iroquois, their phratnes 
and clans, i 57. ni* 5* ^ 

Twana and Klallam tribt^. ni. 405 

Twins, i. 549. ii- 1^2; ceremonies at 
the birth of, 457 ; supposed to be 
salmon, in 337; thought to possess 
guardian spirits, 423 
Two-cUss svstem. i. 272. 274 sg , lu 
45 i 7^» tlevised to prevent the marriage 
of brothers with sisters, i. sg, 445- 
iv. 207; with female descent, i. 276 
sgg. , 340 sgg. ; with male descent. 43*^ 
sgg ; its effect on marriage, iv. 107 ; 
its origin, 113 sgg. ; in Melanesia and 
North America, 733 

Tylor. E. B.. 1. 503. ii. 146. ^5* «• ' 
iii. 52, 292 37®/ 3^ » 46 

n.^, S3 246, 247. 275 K-' 

Uaimima Indians, iii. 576 
Ualare, sacred animal, ii. 41 sg. ^ 
Uaupes River, Indians of the, iiu 573 

Uganda, ii- 463 sq. : worship of dead 
kings of. IV 33 sq. See Baganda 
Ularaka, Urabunna equivalent of alche- 
ringa, i. 181 

Ulcers caused by eating totem. 1. 17 
Uli-ma brotherhood, li, 200 sg. 

Uli-siwa brothel hood, ii. 200 
Umbaim classificatory terms used^ by 
the, i 301 

, tribe, exogamous cl.isscs ot tne, i. 

267 

Umbrella, totem, ii 292 
Umkulunkulu. i. 150 


husbaml, 1. 2^9. 298 « 
Unborn calf, .1 totem. 11 403. 405 

totem, C'‘!fin')iiy of. t 

209 sq. 

^Unchastity of unmarried youth '^apposed 
to be fatal to kit^. n 623 
! Uncle, mateioal. his rights o\er his 
sister's son, li. 66 , and sister's son, 
^ relationship between, 75 . his authority 
over his sister's cnildren, 123 sq., 194, 
409. iv. 289 ; at niarnagfl, 11 239, 245. 
rights of, over his sis^r’s children 
among the Basutos, 379, aci ess to wife 
of. 387 ; his relation to his sister’s 
children, 443 sq ; rigtit f'f ne[>hfw' to 
use the wife of his, 510 sg ; his author- 
ity older than that of fattier, 513 ; his 
right to marry his niece. 525. 111. 575. 
iv 316; avoidance of husband’s, 11 
630; in N. American Indian society, 
lii. 25 ; negotiates marriage of his 
niece, 562 

Uncleanness of manslayer, ii 444 
Underground, traditions that totemic 
ancestors came from, 111 95, 120. iv. 
282 

Undivided commune, the, 1. 514 
United States, toteinism in the, iii. 

I sgg. 

Unlawful marriages, punishment of, 1. 
5J-. 55. 381 sg , 393, 404. 425. 440. 
460 sq.. 466 sg., 476. 491 sg , 540. 

; 554. 557. 572. li 71. 121. 122. 126, 

128, 130, 131. 186, 191. 32T, 410. 
473. 515. 562. in. 48. 57. 55^- ’V. 
302 

Unlucky to see totenp 11 557 
Unmatjera, a tribe of the Arunta nation, 
I. i86«.“: their customs as to eating 
the totem, i 233 
Unyamwezi. li. 408 

Unyoro. n. 513; rules as to life and 
death of kings of, 526 sqq. See also 
Banyoro 

Upoto. the. n 630 

Upsarokas or Prows, exogamous clans of 
the. m 153 

Urabunna, toteniism of the. 1 170 sqg . 

rules of marriage and dr.-,u*nt among, 
176 ^gg.\ thi-orv’of rcint arnation, 183; 
cla-'Sihcatory terms U'^ed by. 295 sqq . ; 
group marriage among. 3C)8 -^gg. 
Uramiiia. a vil.agc godd(.ss. n 246 
Urville. J Dumont ri‘. 11 179 
Uwagona, godde.ss of fertility, 11. 603 

Vakkaliga. tolenusm among the, ii 23 i sg. 
Valiaml»ans, the, li 225 
Vancouver's Island. 1. 318, 409. 410. 
504, 507 

Vanua Devu (Fiji), traces of toteniism in. 

ii. 134^7- 
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Mi’ 

Vcijiiability of the seasons in r^ation to I 
inagiL, 1 i6g * 

yasu, sister’s son m Fiji, li. 67, 75 
Vega, F. Nunez de la Vega, lii. 445 * 

446 jy. 

Vega, (.iarcilasso de 111. 579 sq. 

Veil, bndcN. 1 33 ^ 

Veiling face at sight of totem, 11. 219, 220 
Vein iavolani, marrii^eable, li. 142, 144,^, 
149 

Veni.uuinoff, , hi. 277 
Venison labeled, ii. 203 sqq. 

Verd’gris clan, lu. 96 ; prohibition to 
touch, 1. 12, 111. 90, 96, 97 J/. 

Vern?*lion clan, 11 313 
Vetter, Konrad, n. 56 
Veve, exogaiuous class, 11 70 
Vicarious suffering, utility of, iv, 39 
Vicuna, phy.sical geography of, i. 316 

South-West, chiefs in, i. 330 iq., 

tribes of, 463 sqq. 

Victoria Nyanza Lake. 11. 406, 457, 461, 
4^3 

Viehe, G. , u 359, 364 
Vindhya Mountains, 11. 218, 219, 329 
Virgin sacrificed to the Nile, iv. 212 sq. 
Virgin Birth, story of, in 293 belief 
m, w. 64 

Virgin'a, Ind'ans of, 1. 44 
Visions, membership of Secret Societies 
determined by participation in common, 
lii 460 j./. , 548 ; produced by fasting, 
373- 395 . 404. 432. 437 

Viti Lcuu (Fiji), traces of totemism in, i. 

134 V/ 

Vuliiire clan, n 558 
Vultures, sacred, 11. -^74 

Wauig (Crow), 1. 43-^ 

Wabemba, 11. 629 630 ; sororate among 
the, i\. 148 , bridal custom of the, 

230 

Society, iii. 462 

Wagau aga, totemism at, li. 47. ^^sqq ; 
mutual avoidance of relations by 
mar’ lage at. iv. 283 

Wagogo, totemism among the, ii. 402 

Waheonda or Wakanda, iii. 108. 398 
Wahehe, the, in 113 ; totemism among, 

11 404 -V- 

W'ahcia. the, totemism among, ii. 406 
W^ihorohoro, the, 11 629 , 

W’lkiinba. 11 420. .SVi" A-Kamba 
lyi-i'in, sacrctl or taboo, lii. loS ».*, 
3'^7. 398 

IVui'zn ll'uci/):. or Mystery Dance of 
the D.icotas, iii. 463 
Wakitida, ui. 108, 398 
WiKishin or Wakashes, lii. 253 
Wake’hura tribe, i. 421 sqq. ; its sub- 
totenia, 1 79 u/. 


Walon, A , ii 032 n ^ 

W'allaby, imitaiiun of, 1 39 
Wallace, A k , on evils of inbr^'.-ding, 
IV. 162, 164 ^ 

Walpari trh»c, e.xogamcms classed of the, 

1 266 

Walpi (Hualp^), Pueblo village, ih. 208, 
209, 210, 212, 213, 229 
Waneina, a god of the Baganda, ii. 495 
Wangi, a Baganda god, 11. 497 
Wanika mourn dead hyasna, i. 15. ii. 
442 sq 

[Viiuin<(u, 1. 21 1 n.* f 

Wankonde. the, 401 n ^ * 

Wanyaniuezi,^ the, revere snakes, ii. 

450 sq. , hold hytEiias sacred, iv. 305 
War chief, 111. 159 

clans and Peace clans, iii. 129 

gods incarnate in owls, pigeons, 

bc-gs. dogs, and lizards, 11. 164 sqq. 

towns, 111. 157 See Warriors 

Wards, separate, of totem class, 1 75 
Warrarnuaga, the, ceremony of water- 
snake, i. 144 -Y ; ceremony with arm- 
bone of dead. 202 ; sacred dramatic 
ceremonies of, 213 sq , 'zo.o sqq ; ex- 
lensiso totemic prohibitions of. 234 ; 

exogaiuous cl.isses of, 235 n 26^ sq.; 
rules of marriage and descent among, 
265 sq ; classiiicatory terms used by, 
300 , local segregation of the exo- 
gainous classes and totems among, 
246 sqq. ; their local exogamy, iv. 
168 

Black Snake totem, i. 192 sq., 

222 sq , 234 sq 

nation, 1 186 n ® 

MCirren. William W . iu 49. 51, 52, 
53. 54. 57. 332 

Warriors, rules of life of Masai, li. 414 ; 

guardian spirit': of, 416, 420, 426 
Warriors’ Association of the Arapahoes, 
iii. 479 Yy. ; of the Cheyennes, 
485 sq. 

Wart hog clan, li. 551 
Washing essential to the acquisition of a 
guardian spirit, ni 407, 413, 419, 434 
Washington Estate, totemism not found 
m, i. 84 ; guardian spirits among the 
Indians of, in 405 sqq. 

Watabwas, the, li 630 
Watchandies, the. iv. 273 
Water, at marriage ceremonies, 1. 33 ; 
restricuops on ii-e of, observed by 
members of the Water totem, 231 sq.. 
232, 233, offerings cast into, in 449 

clan, 1 21S 

7 totem, 1 24, 113, 254 

“ Water of peace,” iv. 298 
Water-fowl as representatives of corn 
goddess. Ill 140 

Water-lilies used as food, i. 203 n.^ 


1 




W’aier-srmke. niuhica!, i 14} 
\V’ater-spiril, niaiiiaj^e to, i\ 

WaiV-n ,151, Ills, sai'red i\. ^7 
\Vatm-^.^Vt^rL , 1 33 t 3:'4. 3" 
V\'atur4^%\tjs, l[j^e, 11 030 
Weapons, characteristics of \usiralian, i 
343 

Weaving, 111. 205, 260 
Webster, Prof. Hutton, m 457, 438 
Weeks, Rev. J H., ii. 617, 6i8, 623 
Welchman, Dr., 11. 113 
Were-wolves, 111 549, were-tigers, etc. , 
ii. 599 sg. 

^Veslermarck, K., u. 138//. h 301, 307; 
his theory of the origin of exogamy, 
92 ^gg. * 

Wheat clan, li. 273 
Whirlwinds, spirits in, 1. 191 
Whistles to represent \oices of spirits, ui. 
5x6, 524, 543 

White Bat. totem, ceremony ot "^he 1 
207 ^g 

Cockatoo, t<jtom, 1. 226. 434. 4^2. 

463' 46s 

Cockatoos, magical ccrernoin for 

the multiplication of. 1 226 

hair caused by eating totem. 1 17 

or Peace towns, m. 157 

Whydah, kingdom of, u 584 . worshi]) 
of python at, 585 

Widows, silence impose<l on, i\ 237 
Wied. Prince of. See Maxitnih'iu 
Wife, transferred to hiisbaud’s clan. \ 
71 ^g, : of wife’s brother, avoidance 
of, H. 3S8 

W'lfe and hu.sbaml foi bidden to spe.ik 
to each other, i 468 
Wife-purchase, i. 72. 11 tS, 197. iqv. 
347. 379 

Wife’s family, husband lives with, : 72 
— —father, avoidance of. n. 17* 

305; father and mothers brother, 
identity of name for, ii. 227 

mother, avoidance of. 1 283 v h 

286 n.. 395, 404 sg., 416 sg , 440- 
451, 469, 492. 503. 506. 541. 5^5. 
372, 11. 17. 26, 7d '</</, 117. i8q, 
368, 385, 400 'V-. 403- 412. 424. 4 *^*. 
508, 522, 622 sg., 630, m. 108 '7*/ , 
136, 148. 247, 277 sg., 305. 361 V-. 
498, 583, IV. 109. 273. 303. 314 ^'/ ; 
marriage with, 11. 323. in 247. sexual 
intercourse with, 113 
p.irent':. avoidaiiie of. n 124. 
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W 11^ ' totciTj if'.pocud \)\ iiu-Ji.iiid, 

27 53. 5:^ .StV lit' ‘ WlM'-. T» 

\\'iimb.\i<j trill**, i 3r,o 
\V'dtl Imai. t< i«'m .1 ^7^ 

— — tmll, totem, u 

Wildcat jMiople, tradition a- to, i 2::i 
sg o 

-» (’at, totem. 1 126 u/. 

Goose clan, n 299, 301, 312 

Wilken, (j. 11.-7216, 217. iv. 33, it)i, 

194, 288, 29T sg ; his iheor\ mI 

totemism. 45 .u/ 

Williams, Thomas, n. 13^ 

Willoughby, Rev W < . n. 370, 374. 
375 

Wtllvaroo. initiatory rite, i\ 201 
Wilson. Rev. ICdward 1 - , ni 388 
Wilya tribe, i. 387 
Wunmera Disinct. 1 316. 431 
Wind, capture of the .spirit of tlu' U'md. 

II. 480 sg. ; ceremnnv to nvd-;c. i. 2\, 
m 105 

clan, i. 132, 11 478. 486 

pcojilc. in T05. 127 . make wind 

i 24 

totem, t. 24, 102 234, 32H, 11. 

478 

Wing bone of eagle, drinking llirough, 

III. 518. 520 
\Vin,!gong, 1 8 

WinnebagOLs loU'inisni of the, lu. 131 
medicine fead of, 466 ^gg 
Winter, change of the social organisation 
of the Kwakmtl in. in 333 ^7. , spirits 
appear only m, 435, 517 , the season 
for the riunlistic perform mccs 307 
509, 314. 517 

Ceremonial, lu 435 

names, ni 517 

Solstice ccremonv . ui 213 

Witches, precuition against, 1 41 

WiUh«'tlv I iruh people, 1 icq 

totem. 1 103 sg , cerr-miiny of tin . 

210 

Witchettv grub*., ni.igical ceremony hn 
muliifilving. 1. 105 '>! ' custom ot 
eating th^in ceremonMlI} , 100 sg , 
totem centre of tie-, 106 
Wiradjun nation, i 405 wa/ 

Wives, I'Muporarv . i 63, n. 71. 421 
pnmarv ami s»rt>ju!.ir\ . t 3O4 c/y. . n 
2h:^ f/. . purchased 1. 72. n iH. 197, 
IQM. 347, 370. ca[)lured. 420 ‘g. . 
4:0, 473 470. l•vha^ge•^. 420, 477, 
pjo. 372 egg . IS >30 , lent, 1. 420, 
4(->:t n 415. 421. iw. 472. I'-nt ,!-x .1 
migUMf ni*\ 140 » ' , mode- «*f oh 
t.'imng. 1 =40 eg , pr^Kiued s’rom a 

di-t in- *■ >4'' . '■*1 '^.ICied -f-rj;* lU, 386 ; 
pul .uv.iv jU< r birth of two children, 
n 640. IV 40 » obiaineii b\ «-\changc 
.Ve . /h. Wife 


r-. 80 
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U'ogait t^ibe, 1 570 ^ 

Wo^, ciosceni Ironi, 1 5. biTiicil at 

Athens, 15 './ . nut 'Spoken of directly, 
16 ; fat of, 32 

clan in I't'Kas, 1. 44 . of Omahas, 111. 

q6 s,^. 

clas.-^ or phratry a^iong theTLngiiv, 

:m 2^15 f/y ♦ 

— crest, ni 267, 268 
— dance of the Ahfcs, in 503 . fiances 
of the Kwakmtl, 529 «,/ 

skins, men dressed in, 1 26 . worn 

by dancers. 111 343 

town,] 12 .s<v rf/.v'n W'olves 

Wolga] tribe, i 392, 393, 394 -,j 
Wollunqua. mythical snake, i 144 sq 
Wolves, imitation of, 1. 44 , ceremonv 
at killing, ill. 190 . superstitions 

about, 190 y. : souls of dead hunteis 
in, 336 ; initiation by. 504 .y , 527 
Woman, gives birth to animal. 1. 7 s/. , 
who gave birth to crayfish, storv of, 11. 
^59> 167 , who gave birth to a tortoise, 
stoiy- of, 494 , liead of household. 111. 
36 , the Old. Mother of the Corn, 140 
y«/ , 191 sqq. . who gave birth 
snakes. 213 ; who suckled a wood- 
worm, 269, oldest, headofclan. iv. 288 
Women, gne birth to animals, 1 16. 11 
610, 6 i 2 ; food restrictions on, i 19 , 
alone tattooed. 29 «.•*, iv. 202 y-/ . 
blood of, avoided, i. 49 n , dressed 
as men at ni.irnige, 73. iv 255 .y^ ; 
images uf naked, in rites of icrtilisa- 
lioii, 11 38, 39. who gave birth to 

animals, legends of. 56, 58 y. , veil 
their faces at sight f>f rheii'iotem. 219. 
220 . socmI superio?'ity r.f, among the 
Caros, 323, Celled. 530, fewer than 
men, lu 358 , hani work of. 358 y. , 
guardian -^pints uf. 377, 416, dances 
of Kwakiuti, 531 >7 ; excess f)f women 
over men in some countries, iv. 84 
\\ omen and men, difference between 
language of, 1 64 ?i., iv. 237 r/ 
Women-councillors. iii. 35, 36 nq. 
Women's language different from men’s, 

1 6 j, n., IV. 237 sq. ; houses, 284 ; 

clans and men's clanc, 299 
Wonghibon trilie, 1. 414 sq/. 

Wunkanguru tribe, 1 377 
Woodford. C. M . 11 109 
Woodpecker, worshipped, n 174 , omens 
drawn from the, 422 ; as a familiar, 
m 406 , ,is a guardi.in spirit, 408 

crc'it, 111 284. 287, 297 

totem, 11 289. 290 

Woollen rug, i,ibo<ie<I, i. 12 

Woonarnurra tube, 1 :;26 

Worgaia tribe, the, exogamou^ classes of, 

1 208 . classificatory terms used by, 
300 j./. 
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W'orins, cereiiioti} to ket'p tiom corn, 1 
23, 111 104 

■ Worship, of amnnls in Peru. 111^,577 
I sqiq. ; ot totems at marriage, iv, 293 
; .7 , 295 , of totems, yncipienu 313 , 

of dead kings among the J^\ganda«.-ii. 
i 469 y-/ , (jj^^ead kiiig-> among the 
Harotse, iv. 306 tq 

W otjoballuk, buna] customs of, i. 35 , 
their phratries and clans, 6 t 

tribe, 1. 451 yy , its subtotems, 

So, 135 

Woumled ,men, seclusion of, iv, 225 
WulmaLi tril>e, exogamous classes o> 
I the. 1. 266 

; Wurunjerri tnht. i 435. 437 
! Wyandots 01 Huroris, tolemism among 
. the, 111. 29 u/q See Hurons 
I Wyse, William. i\ . 175 

VabinC the, 11. 56 st/q. 

Va-itnia-thang tribe. 1 392 sq 
Yakuts, indications of totemi«:m .imong 
the, 1. 85 sq , n. 341 ' / 

Yam clan, u. 491, 579 

people, IV. 285 

religion developed out of totemism 

in island of. iv. 30 y. 

Yams, a magical ceremony to make them 
grow, i 219 3 q., 11. 34, 38 sq. 
Yantruwaiita tribe, 1 378 y ; group 

marrix.ge among the, 367 
Yao, the. of German JCast Africa, ii. 406 
Yaos. the. of Hriti.«-h (.'entra! Afiica, n 
399. 401 

Yapuia Rnc'r, Indians of the, 111 570 
Yaraikanna tribe, 1. 535 sq , 538, 539 
Y.uirork.i tiiU.*, 1 578 
\tt-yufisq, sex totem, \ 47 
Yehl ot Vesiil, the mythical Raven, m. 
265, 26b. 293 ^ 

Yellow Knives or Copper Indians, iii. 
346 

Yendakarangu or \'andairunga tribe, 
group marriage among the, i 368 
y . 374 sqq. 

Yerkla-niinmg tribe, i 472 sq 
YerrunthuUy tribe, 1. 517, 528 sq. 

Vezidis. the, iv. 179 , abominate blue, 
I. 25 

V-Kia, exogamy among the, ii. 339 
York. Cape, 1. 535 

Yoruba- speaking peoples of the Slave 
(rovist, 11 581 sq. 

Ysaliel totenf!sm m. u 113 y 

Yum tnlje. i 488 sqq 

Yukon River, iii. 251. 252 

Yule, Coi. Heniy, i 68, n. 210 fi - 

Yuchis. totemism .imr>ng the, iv, 311 sqq. 

Zambesi, tribes of the Cppei , 11 391 
ZamoKi-^, birth «if, ; 31 jy. 
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IXDEX- 

X 


/aparo Iruluin-r of I'.i-u.i'l'-s . i.i 577 
Zebra flesh, labootd, 11 43'- 

^ian. n 306. 390 0/ 

11 pS 

ZtrU-s n!4iiie(i to in oal., 1 33 
Zinvai^, a flaiie^ni Aiiin 11 30^ 
Z'iXaster. ^350 

Zulusi^traces of lutenusir^aniong the, 11. 


3 «o 

145 • 

Zanf * > 


• , 'Oiui it< anv'ing^tlv 
a-i to foriib, 3f 

44 - 5 / 


i-iiiouv with lurilt-, 


liulians. tti> u toUnniiv claiij, 

• 2ih 

\ illage of, 11^ 204. 208. 213 -/ 

^uhian language, iii 207 
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CENTRAii and EAST AFRICA 

To illustrate the distribution of the Native Tribes. 

N.B, — The names of the Native Tribes are printed in red. 
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